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7 gages, Sertlements,. War ars and Trade a the . 
4 French i in the Eoft-Indies. 


_ HE ancient  Gauls, almoſt always at war BOOK 
IV. : 
with each other, had no other intercourſe 


are always few, can have with each other. Their . commertein 
connections abroad were ſtill more circumſcribed, 
Some navigators from Vannes carried earthen- 
ware to Great-Britain, where they bartered it for 
dogs, ſlaves, tin and furs. Such of theſe articles 
as they could not diſpoſe of at home, were con- 
veyed to Marſeilles, and there exchanged for 
wines, ſtuffs, and ſpices, which were INE thi-. 
mo. by traders from Italy c or Greece. : 
Vor. II. 8 


but ſuch as ſavage nations, whoſe wants Ancient . 


volutions of 


\ 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Tus kind of traffic was not carried on by all 
the Gauls. It appears from Cæſar's account, that 


the inhabitants of Belgia had prohibited the im- 


portation of all foreign commodities, as tending 


to corrupt their morals. They thought their own 
ſoil ſufficiently. fruitful to anſwer all their wants. 


The Celtic and Aquitanian. Gauls were not fo 


ſtrict. To enable them to pay for the commo- 


dities they might procure from the Mediterranean, 
and for which their deſire was continually in- 
creaſing, they had recourſe to a kind of labour 
that had never before occurred to them : they 


collected with great care all the gold duſt that was 


brought down with the ſand along the ſtream of 


ſeveral of their rivers. 

Tnovon the Romans had neither a turn for 
trade, nor held it in any kind of eſtimation, it 
neceſſarily increaſed in Gaul, after they had ſub- 
dued, and in ſome meaſure civilized it. Sea-ports 


. were eſtabliſhed at Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, 
and other places. Magnificent roads were every 


where made, the ruins of which we ſtill behold 


with aſtoniſnment. Every navigable river had 


its company of merchants, to whom conſiderable 
privileges were granted. Theſe were called Nau. 
tes, and were the agents and ſprings of a 229750 


| circulation. | 


Tuis rifing ſpirit was checked by the inroads 
of the Franks and other barbarous' nations ; nor 
was it reſtored to its former activity, even when 
theſe robbers had eſtabliſhed themſelves in their 


conqueſts. To their ſavage fury ſucceeded an 
unbounded 


W - .i.c.  __ m7] 2 


If 
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anna paſſion. for wealthy to eratify which; 
they had recourſe to.,.every. kind of oppreſſion. 
Every boat that camè to a town was to pay a duty 
for entrance, another for the ſalute; a third for 
the bridge, a fourth for approaching the ſhore, 
a fifth for anchorage, a ſixth for leave to unload, 
and a ſeventh for ſtore- room. Land carriages 
were not more favourably treated, and were ex- 


poſed to the inſufferable ty ranny of cuſtom-houſe 


officers who were diſperſed all over the country, 
Theſe exceſſes were carried fo far, that ſometimes 


the goods brought to market did not produce 


enough to pay the expences incurred before the 


ſale of them. A total diſcouragement was the ner 


ceſſary conſequence of ſuch enormities. 
CrorsrERs ſoon became the only places where 

induſtry. prevailed,. and manufactures were car- 

ried on. The monks were not then corrupted by 


idleneſs, intrigue, and debauchery. Uſeful la- 


bours filled up the vacancies. of an edifying and 


retired life, The moſt humble and robuſt of 


them ſhared the toils of agriculture with theit 
ſervants, Thoſe to whom nature had imparted 
leſs ſtrength, or more underſtanding, applied 
themſelyes to the cultivation of the neglected and 
abandoned arts. All of them in ſilence and re. 
tirement were engaged in the ſervice of their 


country, whoſe ſubſtance their ſucceſſors have 


inceſſantly devoured, and diſturbed its tranquillity. 
DacozERT excited the ſpirit of his countrymen 
in the ſeventh century. Fairs were opened, to 


which the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from 


B 2 England; 


4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK England; the Jews with jewels and gold or ſilver F 
plate; the Sclavonians wit. all the metals of the ˖ 
north; traders from Lombardy, Provence, and 
Spain, with- the commodities of their reſpective 7 
countries, and thoſe they received from Africa, p 
Egypt . and Syria; and merchants of every pro- e] 
vince in the kingdom, with whatever their ſoil te 
and their induſtry afforded. Unfortunately this tl 
proſperity was of a ſhort duration; it diſappear- p 
ed under indolent kings, but revived under Char- D 
lemagne. 5 — bi 
Trar prince, W e e flattery: be nc 
ranked with the greateſt men recorded in hiſtory, Ml 
had he not been ſometimes influenced by ſangui- 
nary ſchemes of conqueſt, and ſullied with acts ad 
of perſecution and tyranny ; ſeemed to follow the Ml m 
footſteps of thoſe firſt Romans, who made rural ll me 
labours a relaxation from the fatigues of war. hat 
He applied himſelf to the care of his vaſt do- lie 
mains, with that cloſeneſs and ſkill which would 
hardly be expected from the moſt aſſiduous man ¶ for 
in a private ſtation. All the great men of the ¶ nei 
| ſtate followed his example, and devoted them- fru 
ſelves to huſbandry, and to thoſe arts which attend, whii 
or are immediately connected with it. From that N ch: 
period the French had plenty of their own pro- tim 
ductions to barter, and could with great eaſe make nd 
them circulate throughout the immenſe . fata 
which was then ſubject to their dominion. juſt 
So flouriſhing. a ſituation preſented a freſh al. bra 
8 to the Normans to indulge the inclina-¶ chic 
tion they had for piracy, T hoſe barbarians, - ac- 
Re ee * cuſtomed 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


cuſtomed to ſeek from plunder that wealth which 


their ſoil did not afford, came in multitudes out 


of their inhoſpitable climate in queſt of booty. 


They attacked all the ſea · coaſts but thoſe of 
France, which promiſed - the. richeſt ſpoil, with 
the greateſt violence, The, ravages they commit- 
ted, with the cruelties they exerciſed, the flames 


they kindled for a whole century in thoſe fertile 


provinces, cannot be remembered without horror. 
During that fatal period nothing was thought of 


but how to eſcape ſlavery or death. There was 


no communication between the ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, and conſequently: no trade. 


Iv the mean- time the nables, intruſted with the 


adminiſtration of the provinces, had inſenſibly 
made themſelves maſters of them, and had found 


means to make their authority hereditary. They 
had not, indeed, thrown off all dependence on the 
head of the empire; but retaining the modeſt: 
appellation of vaſſals, they were not much leſs 


formidable to the ſtate. than the kings in the 


neighbourhood of its frontiers. They were con- 


firmed in their uſurpations at the memorable æra, 


when the ſceptre was removed from the family of 
Charlemagne to that of the Capets. From that 


time there were no longer any national aſſemblies, 
no tribunals, no laws, no government. In that 
fatal confuſion the ſword uſurped the place of 
juſtice, and the free citizens were forced to em- 


brace ſervitude, to purchaſe the protection of of a 


chief Who was able to defend them. 
8 e By 1 Vale 
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B OO K 
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BOOK 'Coumeres could not poſſibly flouriſh” hen 
Av. 

— lowied with the ſhackles of flayery, and in the 
midſt of the continual diſturbances occaſioned by 
the moſt cruel anarchy, Induſtry i is the child'of 
peace; nothing deprefſes es it ſo much as feryitude, 


Genius E 2 When if it is not a by wy 


ſiſt * there is no b. projjecty. "Nothing is 2 
ſtronger recommendation of liberty, or more Wr 
roves the rights of mankind, than the impoſſibi- 
ly of working l to enrich barbarous 
maſters. f » 
SEVERAL of the kings of France entertained 
ſame idea of this important truth; they atrempted | 
to abridge the power of thoſe petty tyrants, who, 
by ruining their unfortunate vaſſals, kept up the 
calamities of the monarchy, St. Lewis was the 
firſt who introduced trade into the ſyſtem of go· 
vernment. Before his time it was only a work of 
chance and circumſtances. He brought it under 
the regulation of ſtated laws, and he himſelf drew 


up ſtatutes, which have ſerved as a model for 4 
thoſe that have ſince been enacted. { £92191 BY pi 
Trzss firſt ſteps led the way to meaſures of the 
greater importance. The old law, which forbad in 
the exportation of all productions of the kingdom, ule 
was {till in force, and agriculture was diſcouraged: tur 
by this abſurd prohibition. The wiſe monarch of! 
removed theſe fatal impediments; expecting, not call 
without reaſon, that a free exportation would re- n 
| ſtore to the nation thoſe treaſures which his im- WP 
1906357 | ( 


prudept expedition 1 into Afia had laviſhed. 


SOME 


e- 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
Some political events ſeconded theſe 3 


views. Before the reign of St. Lewis, the Kings 


of France had but few ports on the ocean, and 


none on the Mediterranean. The northern coaſts 


were divided between the Counts of Flanders and 


the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bertagne; 
the reſt belonged to the Engliſh. The ſouthern 


BOOK 
Ty: - 


iS — 


coaſts-were poſſeſſed by the Counts of Toulouſe, 


and the Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Caſtile. 


By this arrangement, the inland provinces had 
little or no communication. with the foreign mar- 
kets. The union of the county of Toulouſe 


with the crown removed this great obſtacle, at 


leaſt for a part of the French territory. 
PRIILIr, the ſon of St. Lewis, deſirous of i im- 


proving the advantages of this union, endeavour- 


ed to draw to Niſmes, a city under his juriſdiction, 
part of the trade carried on at Montpellier which 


belonged to the king of Arragon. The privi- 5 


leges he granted produced t the deſired effect; but 


it was ſoon found to be an object of little conſe. 
quence. The Italians ſupplied the kingdom with 
ſpices, perfumes, filks, and all the rich ſtuffs of 


the Faſt. The arts had not made ſuch Progreſs 


in France as to admit of the manufactures being 
uſed i in exchange; 3 and the produce of agricul- 
ture was not ſufficient to defray ſo many expences 
of luxury. A trade of ſuch value could not be 
carried on without money, and there was but little 
in the kingdom, eſpecially fince the Cruſades ; 
though France was not ſo poor as moſt of the 


other European nations. 
5 5 PII Ir, 


. ˙ . ²˙ . a pe 
— — 
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Puri ir, ſurnamed The Fair, was ſenſible of 
theſe truths; he found means to improve agri- 
culture, ſo as to anſwer the demands of foreign 
importations, and theſe he reduced byeſtabliſhing 
new manufactures, and improving the old ones. 
Under this reign the miniftry* firſt undertook to 
guide the hand of the artiſt, and to direct his 
labours. The breadth, the quality, and the dreſ- 
ſing of the cloths. were fixed; the exportation of 
wool, which the neighbouring nations came to 
purchaſe, in order to manufacture it, was prohi- 
bited. Theſe were the beſt meaſures that could: 
be taken in thoſe times of ignorance. 8 

Since that period the progreſs of the arts was 
proportioned to the decay of feudal tyranny. 
The French, however, did not begin to form their 
taſte till the time of their expeditions into Italy. 
They were dazzled with a thouſand new objects 
| that preſented themſelves at Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence. The ſttictneſs obſerved by Anne of 
Bretagne, under the reigns of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. at firſt reſtrained the conquerors from 
giving full ſcope to their propenſity for imitation, 
but no ſooner had Francis I. invited the women to 
court, no ſooner had Catharine of Medicis croſſed | 
the Alps, than the great affected an elegance un- 
known before ſince the firſt foundation of the N 
monarchy. The whole nation was led by, this 


alluring example of luxury, and the i improvement 


* of. the manufactures was the natural conſequence. 


FRO Henry II. to Henry IV. the civil wars, 
F "4 -If 1 the 


IN THE EAST: AND- WEST INDIES. | 


the unhappy: diviſions. of religion, the ignorance; | 


of government, the ſpirit of finance which be- 
gan to haye its influence in the council; the 


barbarous and devouring avarice of men in buſi- 


neſs encouraged by the protection they enjoyed; 


all theſe ſeveral: cauſes retarded. the progreſs of 
induſtry, but could never deſtroy it. It reyived 
with freſh: ſplendour under the. frugal. adminiſtra- 


883 


tion of Sully. Ix was almoſt: extinguiſhed under 


thoſe of Richelieu and Mazarine, both governed 


by the farmers of the revenue; one wholly taken 


up with his ambition for empire and his ſpirit 


of revenge, the other with intrigue and plunder. 


No king of France had ever ſeriouſly, conſider- 


ed the advantages that might accrue from a trade 


to India, nor had the den of the French 


Firſt voyage 


of the French 


to the Eaſt- 
Ma mw 


been excited by the luſtre which other nations de- 


rived from it. They conſumed more eaſtern pro · 


ductions than any other nation; they were as fa- 
vourably ſituated for procuring them at the firſt 


hand; and yet they were content to pay to foreign 
induſtry what their own W as well have * 


taken of. 


Some Ne 05 of 3 heb ventured, in- 
deed, in 1535, upon a ſmall: expedition; but 


Genonville, who commanded it, met With violent 


ſtorms at the Cape of Good Hope, was caſt upon 
unknown lands, and with much Uifficulty got 
back to Europe. | 


IV 1601 a ſociety kbrinetl in Bretagne fitted 


out two ſhips, to endeavour to get a ſhare, if 
poſſible, of the riches of the Eaſt, which the 


Portugueſe,. 


[ * : j 
2 *% af * 
% 


— — — —___ 


RIS TORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
| Portugueſe, the Engliſh, and the Dutch, were 


contending for. Pyrard, who commanded theſe 


ſhips, arrived at the Maldives, and did not re- 
turn to his own country. till after an unfortunate - 


Navigation of ten years. 


A nE company, headed by one Girard, a na- 
tive of Flanders, fitted out ſame ſhips from Nor- 
mandy for the iſland of Java, in 1616 and 1619. 
They returned with cargoes ſufficient to indem 
nify the adventurers, but not enough to encourage 


them to any freſh undertakings. 


Captain Reginon, upon the expiration of this 

. fruitleſs grant in 1633, prevailed upon ſome 
© merchants of Dieppe, two years after, to enter 
upon a track which might be productive of great 
riches, if properly purſued. Fortune baffled the 


endeavours of the new adventurers. The only 
advantage gained by theſe repeated expeditions, 


was the bigh opinion that was conceived of the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, diſcovered 100 the Portu · | 


gueſe in 1506. 


Tunis gave riſe to a company in 1 i. 4 
was to make a conſiderable ſettlement on that 
iſland, to ſecure to their ſhips the veceliary 57 
freſhments for ſailing further. 
Urox a ſbrvey of the ifland, it was ron to, 
85 fituated along the eaſtern coaſt of Africa; it 


was three hundred and thirty-ſix leagues. long, 


and one hundred and twenty broad in the wideſt . 
part, and about eight hundred in circumference. 
By whatever wind a ſhip is brought there, nothing 
but dreary and barren lands are to be ſeen; hut 

at 
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at a greater diſtance from the ſhore the ſoil is B oo K 
ſometimes black, ſometimes reddiſh, moſtly fruit. 
ful, and every where watered by a great number ; 
of rivers. Vegetation is here very quick; the 
ſoil requires little labour, and naturally produces 
rice, potatoes, bananas, pine-appies, indigo, hemp, 
cotton, ſilk, ſugar, palm-trees, cocoa-trees, orange- 
trees, gum-trees, and timber fit for building, and 
for every uſe. The paſtures are excellent, and 
are covered with-oxen of the largeſt kind, and 
ſheep exactly reſembling thoſe of Barbary, 
Pu iſland of - Madagaſcar is divided into a 
great many provinces; each of them has a chief 
called Dian, which anſwers to the word Lord. 
All the enſigns of his dignity are his ſlaves and 
his flocks. His place is hereditary, but, in de- 
fault of heirs, it devolves upon the oldeſt of his 
delegates. His couneil is compoſed of ſome ma- 
giſtrates whom he makes choice of; and the reſt, 
which is the greateſt number, reſide in the villa- 
ges to preſerve peace, and adminiſter juſtice. 
He can neither declare war without their conſent, 
nor ſupport it without the voluntary contribution | 
and actual affiſtance of his people. FINL3 
Sven is the general form of government .'þ, 
iland z the province of Anoſſi alone differs from . 
it, having been poſſeſſed by the Arabs for ſeveral 
centuries paſt. Though few in number, they 
ſoon became the ſtrongeſt, and divided the coun- 
try into twenty-two diſtrifts, each of which had a 
ruler of their own. nation, to whom they gave the 
hers of A or deſcendant of Abraham, 
Theſe 
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; nimble, and have a haughty appearance. They 
will maſk a deep deſign, or a ſtrong paſſion / under 
a, ſmiling face, as artfully as any knave in a: civi- 
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Theſe petty ſovereigns are continually at war with 
each other, but never fail to unite againſt the 
other princes of Madagaſcar, who hold them in 
deteſtation, as being foreigners and uſurpers. 
This is of all the iſland that part which is the 
moſt deſtitute of morals, activity, induſtry and 
bravery, e it is the er one how there i is. 


no liberty. 


Some of 1 aue or Fog Dauphin, 
in the country of Anoſſi, have lately in their ex- 


curſions diſcovered a new race of men, called 
Kinos, the talleſt of whom are not above four 


feet high. They inhabit about forty villages in the 
interior parts, towards the north-weſt of the iſland. 


They are ſaid to be more miſchievous than their 
neighbours, and, what appears very extraordinary, 
not fo. cowardly., They never ſtir out of their 
mountains, nor ſuffer a une to n into 
„„ 5 
Tux other ;nhehinine as A en W 


lized nation. They are ignorant of the origin of 
their laws, but obſerve them with great exactneſs. 
The old men, who are intruſted with the care of 

enforcing them, never take any fee for the trial 


of a criminal, and think themſelves: ſufficiently 
| rewarded{if they can rid their country of a male - 
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factor: In civil cauſes the parties bring them ſo: 
many head. of. cattle, i in W N e n 
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Tas offence that is moſt frequently. brought B 5 KE 
before theſe magiſtrates is theft. Notwithſtandu. 
ing the cuſtom of boring the hand of the perſon Bo 
convicted of this crime, the propenſity to theft 
prevails univerſally: The inhabitants, ever afraid 
of their property, live in continual miſtruſt of 
each other. For their mutual ſecurity, they ſeal 
their engagements with the moſt ſolemn oaths. 

They are ſo accuſtomed to theſe formalities, that 

they practiſe them even when they have any tranſ- 
actions with Europeans. On theſe important oc- 

cafions, he who repreſents the nation puts into a 

veſſel, filled with brandy, ſome gold, ſilver, gun- 

flint, if poſſible ſome of the duſt of the tomb of 

his anceſtors, and frequently blood, which, after 

the manner of the ancient Scythians, the parties 

draw out of their own arms by incifion. During 

theſe preparatives their weapons are laid on the 

ground i in the form of ® croſs.” Soon after, both 
parties take them up, and hold them with the | 
point in the cup, conſtantly ſtirring the contents 
till the agreement is made. Then the contracting 
parties, the witneſſes, and the ſpectators, all JE 
out of the cup till it is de after which they 
embrace and retire. 8 

RxrIOIous principles do not reſtrain the people 
of Madagaſcar from acts of injuſtice. Though 
in general they admit the prevalling doctrine of 
the two Principles, they have but a confuſed 
notion of it, nor have they any form of worſhip 
whatever. Notwithſtanding this indifference for 
religion, they are addicted to every kind of ſuper- : 


ſtition, 
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n 00 K fiition. In their uncouth notions of aſtrology they 


3 neither ſee, nor imagine any thing which they! do 


not connect with futurity.. xp 
Taxs moſt dangerous of all their: . is, 
ee Br the diſtinction between lucky and un- 
lucky days. They inhumanely put to death all 
children born on the unlucky day. This deſtruc- 


tive principle is one cauſe. among. many others 


which prevents the population. of this country. 
Trose who do not fall victims to this cruel 


ſuperſtition are generally circumciſed at the age 


of two years, or twenty-four moons, as they ex- 
preſs it. The ceremony is performed with all poſ- 


ſible  ſolemnity. While the operation is perform- 


ing, one of the child's parents holds a cup under 


the ſacred knife; and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 


the uncles ſwallows the part of the prepuce that 
has been cut off. The reſt of the family, and 


the by- ſtanders, dip a finger into the blood, and 


taſte it, Theſe ſingular myſteries are concluded 
with feſtivity, dancing, and pleaſures of all kinds. 


Tu people of Madagaſcar never receive any 
kind of education, and. marry as ſoon as they 


attain to the ſtate of manhood. A man of the 
lower claſs, even a ſlave, takes as many wives as 
he pleaſes, or as many as he can find. Perſons in 


higher ſtations have but one lawful wife; but i in 


order to vary their pleaſures they keep concubines. 


They all put away their wives whenever they diſ- 
like them, and both parties are at full n 


to marry again, or to remain ſingle. 
Tu people of Madagaſcar. lead an idle and 


due life, and ſeldom arrive at old age. An 


unwhole- 
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unwholeſome climate, bad food, conſtant debau- ® 5 
chery, the want of proper aſſiſtance, together — il 
with other cauſes, concur. to haſten ' their end. | 
When a man dies, the whole neighbourhood is 
apprized of it by lamentations, expreſſed in one 
continued mournful ſtrain, The relations meet, 
and, partake of the moſt profuſe entertainments, 
whilſt the moſt affectionate of the ſlaves keeps 
aſking the : deceaſed, What could | induce | 
„him to quit all that was dear to him.” After 
eight days the corpſe is buried with the choiceſt 
jewels of the deceaſed, who is not even thea for- 
gotten. The reſpect for anceſtors is incredible 
in thoſe barbarous regions. It is no uncommon 
thing to ſee. men of all ages weep over the tombs 
of their fathers, and aſk their advice in the moſt 
important occurrences of life. 
Tur common food of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagaſcar is rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, 
chough no pains are taken in cultivating it. Their 
drink is a kind of mead, and wine made with 
ſugar and banana. Their greateſt finery is a 
pagne over their ſhoulders, and another round 
their waiſt. 
 MADAGASCAR- had been viſued "i the Portu- 
ak the Dutch, and the Engliſh, who had 
deſpiſed it, finding none of thoſe objects which 
brought them to the Eaſt. The French, who 
ſeemed to have no . determinate. object in view, 
ſpent that capital they had reſerved for the pur- 
poſe of trade, in ſubduing the iſland. They 


n ſome gold e in one corner of it, and 
01 directly 
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directly concluded there muſt be gold mines, 


never ſuſpecting that this metal, the quantity of 


crhich was continually decreaſing, might have 


been brought thither by the Arabs. They were 
puniſhed for their greedineſs by the loſs of their 


| whole ſtock. At the expiration of their grant 
chey had nothing left but a few tenements, ſitu- 


ated in five or ſix different parts of the coaſt, built 
of boards covered with leaves, furrounded with 


| ſtakes, and decorated with the pompous name of 


forts, becauſe they mounted a few:bad pieces of 
cannon, Their defenders were reduced to-about 
a hundred robbers, who by their eruelties daily 
increaſed the hatred conceived againſt their na- 
tion. The whole of their conqueſts: amounted to 
a few ſmall diſtricts, forſaken: by. the natives, 


and ſome few larger ones, from | whence they 
"a extorted a tribute of proviſions. | 


Mansnal de la Meilleraic ſeized upon theſe 
ruins, and conceived the project of reſtoring this 
ill· conducted undertaking for his own private emo- 


lument. He had fo little ſucceſs, that his property 
fold but for 20,00 livres *, which Was * full as 


much as it was worth. 


Ar laſt, in 1664, Colbert — ln xiv. 


2 plan for an Eaſt India Company. Agticulture 
was then ſo flouriſhing in France, and induſtry ſo 
animated, that this branch of comtnerce ſeemed 


to be needleſs. The miniſter was -of a different 


* he foreſaw that the other European na. 


tions 
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tions would follow his example, and ſet up manu- 
factures of their own, and would alſo have ano- 


ther advantage over them by their connections in 


BOOK 
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the Eaſt Indies: This was conſidered as an in- 


ſtance of deep penetration, and an ' Eaſt India 


company was accordingly created, veſted with all 
the privileges enjoyed by the Dutch Eaſt India 
company. Colbert went {till further; and con- 
ſidering that in order to carry on great commer- 


cial undertakings there muſt always be a certain 


confidence in republics, which cannot be expect- 


ed in monarchies, had recourſe to every expedi- | 


ent that could produce it. 
A CHARTER was granted for fifty years,. that 


the company might be encouraged to form great 


ſettlements, with a proſpect of reaping the fruits of 


them. 


to be deemed Frenchmen, without being natura- 
lized. 


ALL foreigners advancing 20,000 livres“ * were. 


On the like terms, 0 whatever corps 5 


they belonged to, were allowed leave of abſence, 


without forfeiting the rights * their poſt, or their 


Pay. 


the admiralty. 


Taz government engaged to to pay fifty livres+ ; 
per ton for all goods rported fr from France to In- | 


Tales. 8 . dis, 


WraTzEVER was wanted for 55 1 equip- 
ment or victualling of the ſhips, was to * enter- 
ed duty free, and be exempt from all duties to 
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dia, and en ae livres“ for every ton import- 
ed from thence. 


Tux government entered into engagements to 


defend the ſettlements of the company with a ſuf. 
ficient military force, and to conyoy their outward 
and homeward bound ſhips, with as ſtrong a 


ſquadron as exigencies ſhould require. 
Tue reigning paſſion of the nation was made 
ſabſervienr'to this eſtabliſhment. Hereditary titles 


and honours were promiſed to ſuch as ſhould dil- 
tinguiſh themſelves in the ſervice of the company. 


As trade was yet in Its infancy in France, and 
was unable to furniſh the fifteen millions+ that 
were to conſtitute the ſtock of the new ſociety, 
the miniſtry engaged to lend as far as three mil- 


lions. The nobles, the magiſtrates, all orders 


of men were invited to ſhare the reſt. The nation, 
proud to pleaſe their king, who had not yet cruſn- 


ed them with the weight of his falſe greatneſs, 
came into the propoſal with great eagerneſs. 
Tae perſiſting in the reſolution of forming a 


ſettlement at Madagaſcar deprived the company 
of the benefit of the firſt voyage. They were at 
length obliged to relinquiſh that iſland, whoſe ſa- 


vage and naconguerable inhabitants could not be 
reconciled either to the commodities, the worſhip, 


or the manners of Europe. 


AT that period it was, t that the company's ſhips 
began to ſail directly to India. By the intrigues 
of Marcara, a native of Iſpahan, but in the 


French intereſt, they obtained leave to. eſtabliſh 
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factories on ſeveral places on the coaſt of the pe- 


ninſula, They even attempted to ſecure a ſhare 
of the Japan trade. Colbert offered to ſend none 


but proteſtants; but by the artifices of the Dutch, 
the French were denied an entrance into that em- 


pire, as the Engliſh had been before. 
Sux Ar had been pitched upon for this center of 
all the buſineſs which the company was to carry 


on in thoſe parts. It was from that capital of 


Guzarat that all orders were to be iſſued for the 
inferior ſettlements. Thither all goods deſtined 


for Europe were to be brought. _ 
GuzARAr forms a peninſula between the Indus 


and Malabar. It is about one hundred and ſixty 


miles in length, and much the ſame in breadth. 
It is ſeparated from the kingdom of Agra by the 
mountains of Marva. It rains there inceſſantly 
from June to September; at all other times the 


ſky is ſo clear, that ſcarce a cloud is to be ſeen. 
The burning heat of the ſun, however, is happily 
tempered by refreſhing dews, which cool the air 
and moiſten the ground. The richneſs of a ſoil 
abounding in corn, rice, ſugar, cotton, cattle, 
game, fruits of all kinds continually ſucceeding 


each other, added to a variety of important manu- 
factures, was ſufficient for the happineſs of the 


inhabitants; when, in the beginning of the eighth 
century, ſtrangers. came and introduced ne- 


branches of induſtry among them. 


"WS - ſome 


, 


Sou Perſians, who were perſecuted for their 
opinions by the Saracens their conquerors, took 
We in the iſle of Ormus, whence they ſailed 
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in which it 
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ſome time after: for India, and landed at Diu, | 
— In this aſylum they continued only nineteen years, 


and then embarked again. They were driven by 


the winds upon a pleaſant ſhore between Daman 


and Bagaim. The prince who governed that coun- 


try, conſent-d to receive them as his ſubjects, on 


condition that they ſhould reveal the myſteries of 


their belief, that they ſhould lay down their arms, 
that they ſhould ſpeak the Indian language, that 


their women ſhould go abroad unveiled, and that 
they ſhould celebrate their nuptials at the cloſe of 


the evening, according to the cuſtom of the coun- 


try. As theſe ſtipulations contained nothing re- 


pugnant to their religious notions, the people 
who fled there for protection agreed to them. A 
piece of ground was allotted them, where they 


built a town, whence they ſoon ſpread further "Pp 


the country. 
' Anat of labour happily coniradid by neceſ- 


ſity had made both the lands and the manufaQures 
proſper in their hands. They were ſo wiſe as not 
to interfere with government or war, and enjoyed 
a profound tranquillity in the midſt of all the re- 
volutions that happened from time to time. In 


conſequence of this cireumſpection, and of the af- 


fluence in which they lived, they multiplied very 
faſt. They always remained a ſeparate people, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Parſes, never inter- 
marrying with the Indians, and adhering to the 


principles which had occaſioned their baniſhment. 


Their tenets were thoſe. of Zoroaſter, ſomewhat 


altered by time, ignorance, and the rapaciouſneſs 
of the prieſts. | 


TAE 
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Tax proſperity of Guzarat, partly owing to 
the exiled Perſians, excited the ambition of two 
formidable powers. Whilſt the Portugueſe an- 
noyed it on the ſide of the ſea by the ravages they 


committed, by the victories they gained, and by 


the conqueſt of Diu, juſtly eſteemed the/bulwark 
of the kingdom; the Moguls, already maſters of 

the north of India, and eager to advance: towards 
the ſouthern parts where.trade and riches were to 
be found, threatened it from the- continent. a 


Babu, a Patan by birth, who then reigned 
over Guzarat, ſaw how impoſſible it would be for 
him at once to withſtand two ſuch enemies, both 
bent upon his deſtruction. He thought he had 


leſs to fear from a people whoſe forces were ſepa- 
rated from their dominions by immenſe ſeas, than 


from a nation firmly ſettled on the frontiers of his 


provinces. This conſideration made him deter- 
mine to be reconciled with the Portugueſe.” The 
conceſſions he made induced them to join with him 
againſt Akbar, whoſe MM and courage "they 
dreaded little leſs than he did, | 
dS This alliance diſconcerted men who thought 
they had only Indians to deal with. They could 
not think of engaging with Europeans, who were 
reputed invincible. The natives, not yet recover- 
ed from the conſternation into which theſe con- 
querors had thrown them, repreſented. them to the 
Mogul ſoldiers as men come down from heaven, 
or riſen from the waters, of a ſpecies infinitely: 


ſuperior to the Afiatics, and far ſurpaſſing them 
in valour, genius and knowledge. The army 
cz | ſeized 
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B 0 OK ſeized with a panic, was urging the generals to 
EL march back to Delhi, when Akbar, convinced that 


a prince who undertakes a great conqueſt muſt 
command his own troops, haſtened to his camp. 
He did fnot heſitate to promiſe his troops 
that they ſhould ſubdue a people enervated by 
luxury, riches, pleaſures, and the heat of the cli- 
mate; and that the glory of purging Aſia of that 
handful of banditti was reſerved for them. The 
army, thus encouraged, expreſſed their ſatisfac- 
tion, and marched on with confidence. They 
ſoon came to an engagement; the Portugueſe, ill 
ſeconded by their allies, were ſurrounded and cut 
to pieces. Badur fled, and never returned. All 
the cities of Guzarat haſtened to open their gates 
to the conqueror. This fine kingdom i in 1565, 
became a province of that vaſt empire which was 
ſoon to ſubdue all Indoſtan. 

Unpzr the Mogul government, which was 
then in its full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tran- 
quillity than before. The manufactures were mul- 
tiplied at Cambaya, Amadabat, Broitſchia, and 
ſeveral other places. New ones were ſet up in 
thoſe towns which were yet unacquainted with 
this branch of induſtry. The culture of lands 
was improved, and their productions increaſed. 
That part of Malabar which borders upon Guza- 
rat, long ſince tired of the impoſitions of the 
Portugueſe, brought their linen cloths thither. The 
goods manufactured on the banks of the Indus 
were likewiſe ſent to this country, as they could 


not Ds... be conveyed down the river, the 
| | ſtream 
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rea being too rapid above to land them. and B 
below, the waters diſcharging i into the ſea by ſo —— 


many channels, that they are in a manner loſt in 


the ſands. 
ALL theſe riches 3 at Surat, which fands 


on the river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. 


This city was indebted for this adyantage to a 


fort, which protected the merchants, and to its 
harbour, the beſt on that coaſt, though not an 
excellent one. The Moguls, who had then no 


other maritime town, drew all their articles of 


luxury from thence ; and the Europeans, who had 
not at that time any of the great ſettlements 
they have fince made at Bengal and on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, . bought moſt of their Indian 
commodities at that 2 —jyp They were all col- 
lected there, as the people of Surat had taken 
care to procure a navy ſuperior 1 to chat of the r 


neighbours. 


Tunis ſhips, which were exceedingly durable, 


were moſtly of a thouſand or twelve hundred tons 


burthen. They were built of a very ſtrong wood 
called Teak. Inſtead of launching them with a 
coſtly apparatus and complicated engines, they let 


the tide into the dock, and it ſet them afloat. 


The cordage was made of the bark of the cocoa- 


tree; it was rougher and leſs pliable than ours, 


but at leaſt as ſtrong. Their cotton ſails were 


neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo laſting as our hempen 


ones, but more pliable and leſs apt to be torn. 
Inſtead of pitch, they made uſe of the gum of a 
tree called Damar, which was, perhaps, prefer- 


8 able. 
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able. The {kill of their officers, though but mo- 
derate, was ſufficient for the ſeas and the ſeaſons 
in which they ſailed. As to their ſailors, called 


Laſcars, the Europeans have found them ſervi- 


ceable in their voyages from one part of India to 


another. They have even been employed ſucceſs- 


fully in bringing home into our ſtormy latitudes 


ſuch ſhips as had loſt their crews. 


So many united advantages had brought to 
Surat a great concourſe of Moguls, Indians, Per- 


ſians, Arabs, Armenians, Jews and Europeans, 


We hardly ſuſpected that commerce was founded 
on any certain principles, while theſe principles 
were already known and practiſed in this part of 
Aſia. The value of money was very low, and it 
was eaſily obtained; and bills of exchange might 


be had for every market in India. Inſurances for 
the: moſt diſtant navigations were very common. 


Such was the honeſty of theſe traders, that bags 
of money ticketed and ſealed by the bankers 
would circulate for years, without ever being 
counted or weighed. Fortunes were proportion- 
able to the facility with which they were to be 
acquired by trade. Thoſe of five or ſix millions * 


were not uncommon, and ſome were even ww 


conſiderable. 1 
THrxse fortunes were moſtly peſleſſed by the 


Banians, a ſet of traders who were noted for their 


honeſty. A few moments were ſufficient for them 


to tranſact the moſt important buſineſs. In the 
molt intricate diſcuſſions, they preſerved: an even- 


About 9 on an average. 
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neſs of temper and a politeneſs which can hardly 


be conceived. 

TREIR children, 0 alte at all "bargains, 
were early trained up to this gentleneſs of man- 
ners. Upon the firſt dawning of reaſon, they 
were initiated into all the myſteries of trade. It 
was A common thing to ſee a child of ten or 
twelve years old, able to ſupply his father's place. 
What a contraſt, what a diſtance between this 
and the education of our children; and yet, what 


a difference between the attainments of the In- 


dians and the progreſs of our knowledge! 
Suca of the Banians as had Abyſſinian ſlaves, 


and very few of theſe good- natured men had any, 


treated them with ſuch humanity as muſt appear 
very ſingular to us. They brought them up as if 
they had been of their own family, trained them 
to buſineſs, advanced them money to enable them 


to trade for themſelves, and not only ſuffered 


them to enjoy the profits, but even allowed them 
to diſpoſe of them in favour of their N 
if they had any. 

Taz expences of the Banians were not propor- 
tioned to their fortunes, As they were reſtrained 
by the principles of their religion from eating 
meat or drinking ſtrong liquors, they lived upon 
fruits, and a few plain dithes. They never de- 
parted from this. frugality but upon the ſettle- 


ment of their children. On this ſingle occaſion, | 


no expence was ſpared for the entertainment, or 
for the muſic, dancing, and fireworks. Their 
whole ambition was to tell how much the wed- 

9 
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BOOK ding had coſt. Sometimes it amounted to a hun. 


A dre thouſand crowns +. 
| Even their women had a taſte for this fimpli- 


city of manners. All their glory conſiſted in d 
pleaſing their huſbands. Perhaps, the great ve. p 
neration in which they held the nuptial tie aroſe ft 
from the cuſtom of marrying them in their earlieſt d 
infancy. That ſentiment was in their opinion tl 
the moſt ſacred part of. their religion. They g 
never did allow themſelves the leaſt converſation ff 
with ſtrangers. Leſs reſerve would not have ſatis- m 
fied their huſbands, who could not hear, without 
aſtoniſhment, of the familiarity that prevailed oi 
between the two ſexes in Europe. When they WW 

were told that this freedom was attended with no = 
ill confequences, they were not convinced; but v 
ſhook their heads, and anſwered by one of their I 
_ proverbs, which ſignifies, That if you bring butter of 
too near the fire, you can hardly keep it from melting. of 
Excprixc the Moguls, who were in poſſeſſion i th 
of all places under the government, were very ex- ric 
travagant in their ſtables, their baths and their Wl a 
ſeraglios ; and ran into every kind of indulgence Ml fai 
to drown the ſenſe of deſpotiſm under which they Ml int 
| lived, all the merchants of Surat conformed. to M. 
the frugality of the Banians, as far as the differ- Ml th: 
ence of religion would admit. Their greateſt tin 
expence was the decorating of their houſes, the 
THrzsz were contrived in the beſt manner to wo 
guard againſt the heat of the climate. The out- 
| 1 oh 
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ſide walls were covered with beautiful wainſcot- B et. = 
ing, and the inſide ones, as well as the cielings, —— 
inlaid with porcelain. The panes of their win- 
dows were ſhell or mother of pearl, which tem- 
pered the glare of the ſun without too much ob- 
ſtructing the light. The apartments were neatly 
diſpoſed and furniſhed, ſuitably to the cuſtoms of 
the country; and one of the rooms was diſtin- 
W cuiſhed from the reſt by a fountain of water 
pouting up from a marble baſon, whoſe gentle 
murmurs invited the company to ſoft ſlumbers. 
Dun ix their repoſe, the common indulgence 
of the inhabitants of Surat was to ſtretch them- 
ſelves upon a ſopha, where they were rubbed by 
men of ſingular dexterity, or rather kneaded, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, like dough. 
The neceflity of promoting the circulation 
of the fluids, too often retarded by the heat 
of the climate, firſt ſuggeſted the notion of 
this exerciſe, which affords them an infinite va- 
riety of delightful ſenſations. They fall into ſuch 
a ſtate of languor, that they ſometimes almoſt 
faint away. This cuſtom was faid to be brought 
into India from China; and ſome epigrams of 
Martial and declamations of Seneca, ſeem to hint - 
r- i that it was not unknown to the Romans at the 
& time when they refined upon every pleafure, as 
WH the tyrants who enflayed thoſe maſters of the 
to world afterwards refined upon every torture. 
t- They had another ſpecies of pleaſure at Surat, 
- I which, perhaps, our effeminacy would have en- 
vied them ſtill more; and this was their female 
dancers, 
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- BOOK dancers, whom the Europeans call Balliaderes, 4 


IV. 


name given them by the Portugueſe. 


NuMBERS of theſe are collected together In 


ſeminaries of pleaſure. The moſt accompliſhed 


of theſe ſocieties are devoted to the richeſt and 
moſt frequented Pagodas. Their deſtination i 

to dance in the temples on their great feſtivals, | 
and to be ſubſervient to the pleaſures of the Bra- 


mins. Theſe prieſts, who have not taken the 
artful and deceitful vow of renouncing the enjoy- 


ment of all pleaſures, in order to have the op- 


portunity of indulging in them more freely, 


chuſe rather to have women of their own, than 
at once to defile celibacy and wedlock. They 
do not invade another man's right by adultery, 


but ate jealous of the dancers, whoſe worſhip and 


vows they ſhare with the gods; but they never 
ſuffer them without reluctance to contribute to 


the amuſement even of kings and great men. 


Taz rife of this ſingular inſtitution is not 
known. Probably, one Bramin who had a con- 
cubine or a wife, aſſociated with another Bramin, 


| who had likewiſe his concubine or his wife; and 


in proceſs of time, the mixture of ſo many Bra | 
mins and women occaſioned ſuch confuſion, that 
the women came to be common to all thoſe 
prieſts. Let but a number of ſingle perſons of 
both ſexes be collected in a cloyſter, and a com- 
monalty of men and women will ſoon take place. 

By this mutual intercourſe, a jealouſy was 
probably extinguiſhed ; and the women were not 


my at the en of their numbers, nor the 
Bramins 
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Bramins at that of their order, It was rather B ook. 
San and 


a new conqueſt than a rivalſhip. 
Ir is no leſs probable, that in order to palliate 


hs infamy of this licentiouſneſs in the eyes of 


the people, all women were conſecrated to the 


ſervice of the altars : and that the people readily 
conſented to this kind of ſuperſtition, as it in- 


ſured their wives and daughters from ſeduction, 
by confining the lawleſs deſires of theſe monks. 


| to one particular ſpot. 


Tus contrivance of ſtamping a ſacred character 


upon theſe courtezans, might poſſibly make pa- 
rents the more willing to part with their beautiful 


daughters, and to conſent that they ſhould follow 
their calling, and devote themſelves to theſe ſe- 


minaries, from whence the ſuperannuated women 


might return to ſociety without diſgrace ; for there 
is no crime that may not be ſanctified, no virtue 


that may not be debaſed by the intervention of 
the gods. The very notion of a Supreme Being 


may, in the hands of a crafty prieſt, be made ſub- 


verſive of all morality. He will affirm, not that 
ſuch a thing is pleaſing to the gods, becauſe it is 
good; Ho that ſuch a ching is i becauſe i it is 
pleaſing to the gods. 


Tae Bramins wanted only to gain Ag 
point in order to complete this inſtitution; which 


vas, to perſuade the people that it was decent, 
day and pleaſing to the gods, to marry a balla- 
diere in preference to all other women, and there- | 
by induce them / $0 ſolicit the remains of their 


ebaucheries as a particular mark of favour. 


In 
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In every city there are other companies, not ſo 
well inſtructed as the former, for the amuſement 
of the rich. The Moors and Gentiles may equally 
procure a ſight of theſe dancers at their country 
houſes, or in their public aſſemblies. There are 


even ſtrolling companies of them, conducted by 


old women, who having been themſelves trained 


up in theſe ſeminaries, in time are promoted to the 


direction of them. 


Tanks handſome girls have the cuſtom, as fu. 
gular as it is disguſtful, of being always followed 


by an old deformed muſician, whoſe employment 
is to beat time with an inſtrument of braſs, which 


the Europeans have lately borrowed of the Turks 
to add to their military muſic, and which in India 
is called a tam. The man who holds it, is con- 
tinually repeating that word with ſuch vehemence, 
that by degrees he works himſelf up into dread-, 
ful convulſions, whilſt the balladieres, intoxicated. 


with the deſire of pleafing, and the ſweets with 


which they are FO at longen loſe their 


ſenſes. | 
Taxis dances are, in ak love pantomimes: 
the plan, the deſign, the attitudes, the time, tho 


airs, the cadence, all is expreſſive of this paſſion, 


with all its raptures and extravagancics. 92 
Evexy thing conſpires to the amazing ſuccek 

of theſe voluptuous women : the art and richneß 

of their attire, as well as their i ingenuity in ſetting 


off their beauty. Their long black hair falling 


over their ſhoulders, or braided and turned up, 5 


Joaded- with diamonds, and ſtuck with flowers. 


* eee 
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precious ſtones. Even their noſe jewels, an orna- 
ment which ſhocks us at firſt ſight, has ſomething 


by a certain ſymmetry, whoſe effect, though in- 
explicable, is yet ſenſibly felt by degrees. 
NoTHING can equal the care they take to pre- 


TYP —— —A: A / 


of their beauty. To prevent them from grow- 


way to the various attitudes of the body, without 
being flattened, and without injuring the delicacy 


sf the ſkin. The outſide of theſe caſes is covered 
” Wh vith a leaf of gold ſtudded with diamonds. This 


1s certainly one of the moſt refined kind of orna- 
They take it off and put it on again with fingu- 
prevent the palpitations, heavings, and tender 


emotions of it from being perceived : it conceals 
rothing that can contribute to excite deſire. 


„o the beauty of their complexion, and the im- 
0 preſſion of their looks, to trace a black circle 
| round their eyes with a. hair bodkin, dipped in 


, the powder of antimony.” This borrowed beauty, 
> eelebrated by all the eaſtern Poets, appeared very 


ingular at firſt to the Europeans; but cuſtom 
has reconciled —_—_— - : 
7 | Tux 


— 


pleaſing in it, and ſets off all the other ornaments 


ſerve their breaſts, as one of the moſt ſtriking marks 
ing large or ill ſhaped, they incloſe them in two 
caſes made of an exceeding light wood, which are 


1 

t joined together, and buckled behind. Theſe 
n caſes are ſo ſmooth and ſo ſupple, that they give 
$ 


ments, and the beſt calculated to preſerve beauty. 


lar facility. This covering of the breaſt does not 


Most of theſe dancers imagine it an addition 


31 


Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched with B =o K 
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23 HE whole life, the whole employment, the 


= whole felicity of the balladieres conſiſts in the art 


of pleafing. It is not eaſy to reſiſt their ſeducing 
manners. They are even preferred to thoſe beau 
ties of Caſſimere, Which fill the ſeragiios of Indof. 


tan, as the fair Georgians and Circaſſians do thoſe 
of Iſpahan and Conſtantinople. The madeſty, or 


rather the reſerve of proud flaves, ſequeſtered from 


the ſociety of men, cannot balance the arts of 
theſe expert courtezans. 


Tur were no where ſo much in repute as at 
Surat, the richeſt and moſt populous city in India, 


It began to decline in 1664; and was pillaged by 
the famous Sevagi, who carried off twenty five or 
thirty millions*. The plunder would have been 
infinitely greater, had not the Engliſh and Dutch 
eſcaped the public calamity, by the care they had 
taken to fortify their factories, and had not the 


moſt valuable effects been lodgetd, in the caſtle, 


which was out of the enemy's. reach. This loſs 


made the inhabitants more cautious. They built 


walls round the city to prevent the like misfor- 


tune; the effects of which were removed, when 
the Engliſh, in 1686, with ſhameful and inexcul- 


able rapacity, ſtopped all the ſhips that were 
fitting out at Surat to be diſpatched to the ſeveral 
ſeas. This piracy, which laſted three years, de- 


prived this famous mart of almoſt every branch 
of trade that was not its own peculiar property. 


The town was erty reduced to its own natural 


riches. 
* About 1,200,000 1, ON an average. 
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tudes, and from time to time diſturbed the trade 


of Surat. Even their caravans, that carried their 


merchandiſes to Agta, to Delhi, and all over the 
empire, were not always ſecured from the attacks 
of the ſubjects of the independent rajas, Rich 


they met with on the ſeveral roads. They had 


formerly recourſe to a ſingular expedient for the 


— 


ſecurity of their caravans, which was, to put them 


under the protection of a woman or child, of a 
race held facred by the nations they dread- 


ed. When the banditti appeared, the guardians . 
of the caravans threatened to deſtroy themſelves ' 


if they perſiſted in their reſolution of plundering 
it, and actually did ſo if they did not yield to 
their remonftrances. Theſe profligate men, who 


had not been reſtrained by reſpect of blood held 


ſacred, were excommunicated, degraded, and caſt 
out of their tribe. The dread of theſe ſevere pu- 
niſhments was ſometimes a check upon avarice ; 


but ſince univerſal commotions have prevailed in 
Indoſtan, no confideration | can aig. the E of 


gold. eo 


| NoTwITa$TANDING all theſe pre Surat 
is ſtill a great trading city. The produce of the 


numberleſs manufactures all over Guzarat is de- 


polited in its warehouſes. A great part is carried 


into the inland countries ; the reſt is conveyed 
to all parts of the globe by conſtant voyages. 
Tax goods more commonly known are, iſt, Dut- 
ies, a kind of coarſe unbleached cloth, worn in 
Perſia, Arabia, Abyſſinia, and the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa; and blue linens, Which are diſpoſod of 
Yau 5 DE 
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in the ſame manner, and are likewiſe ſold to the 


Engliſh and Dutch for their Guinea trade. 
2. Taz blue and white checks of Cambaya, 
which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Take 
ſome are coarſe and ſome fine, and ou even 
mixed with gold for the uſe of the rich. | 
3. Tux white linens of Broitſchia, 0 well 
known by the name of Bafras. As they are ex- 
tremely fine, they make ſummer caftans for the 
Turks and Perſians. The ſort of muſlin, with a 
gold ſtripe at each end, with which they make 
their turbans, is manufactured at the ſame place. 

4. Taz printed callicoes of Amadabat, whoſe | 


colours are as bright, as fine, and as durable as 


thoſe of Comic. They are worn in Perſia, 
in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of 
Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca iſlands make 
pagnes and coverlets of theſe chintzes. | 

5. Taz gauzes of Bairapour ; the blue ones 
are worn by the common people in Perſia and 


Turkey for their ſummer cloathing, and the red 


ones by perſons of higher rank. The Jews, who 
are.not allowed by the Porte to wear white, make 


their turbans with theſe gauzes, 
6. Mixsep ſtuffs of ſilk and cotton, plain, up. 5 
ed, ſome with ſattin ſtripes, ſome mixed with gold 


and ſilver. If they were not ſo dear, they would 
5 be eſteemed even in Europe for the brightneſs of 
their colours, and the fine execution of the 
flowers, though their patterns are ſo indifferent. 


They ſoon wear out; but this is of little conſe- 
quence in the ſeraglios of Turkey and Perſia where 


Ry 7. Sour 
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.: Some are all ſilk, called tapis. Theſe are B 8 
palin of feveral colours, much eſteemed in the eaſt 
ern parts of India. Many more would be wove, 
if it had not been neceſſary to uſe foreign mate- - 
rials, which enhances the price too much. 

8. SnauLs, very light, warm, and fine cloths, 
made of the wool of Caffimere. They are dyed of 
different colours, ſtriped and flowered. They 
are worn for a winter dreſs in Turkey, Perſia, and 
the more temperate parts of India. With this 
fine wool turbans are woven, that are ell wide, 
and a little more than three ells long, which ſell 
from 2400 to 3600 livres . Though this wool 
is ſometimes manufactured at Surat, the fineft 
works of this kind are made at Caſſimere, 
Bxsipzs the prodigious quantity of cotton made 
uſe of in the manufactures of Surat, ſeven or 
eight thouſand bales at leaſt are annually ſent to 
Bengal. Much more is ſent to China, Perſia, and 
Arabia, when the crops are very plentiful. If 
they are moderate, the overplus is carried down 
che Ganges, where it is always fold at a Ee 
price. 5 

Taovon Surat receives, in exchange for her 
exports, porcelain from China; ſilk from Bengal 
and Perſia; maſts and pepper from Malabar; 
gums, dates, dried fruits, copper and pearls from 
Perſia; perfumes and ſlaves from Arabia; great 
quantities of ſpices from the Dutch; iron, lead, 
cloth, cochineal, and ſome hard wares from the | 
Englifh 3 the balance i Is ſo much in her favour, as 


* About SY on an average, : 


D 2 to 


35 


—◻◻ lions of livres“ in ready money. The proft 


over to the F rench, and became their . 


would be much greater, if the riches of the coun. 
of Delhi were not conveyed into another channel, 


Howzves, this balance could never again riſe 


to what it was when the French ſettled at Surat 


in 1668, Their leader was one Caron. He wa 


a merchant of French extraction, who was grown 
old in the ſervice of the Dutch company. Hz 


milton ſays, that this able man, who had ingra- 


tiated himſelf with the emperor of Japan, had 
obtained leave to build a houſe for his maſters on 
the iſland where the factory ſtood which was under 

his direction. This building proved to be 2 


caſtle, The natives, who knew nothing of for- 


tification, did not entertain any ſuſpicion of it. 


They ſurprized ſome pieces of cannon that were 
ſending from Batavia, and informed the court of 


What was going forward. Caron was ordered to 


repair to Jeddo, to give an account of his con- 


duct. As he had nothing reaſonable to alledge WW 
in his vindication, he was treated with great ſe. 


verity and contempt. They plucked off his 
beard by the roots, put him on a fool's cap and 
coat, and in this condition expoſed him to the in- 


ſults of the populace, and he was baniſhed from 
the empire. The reception he met with at Jai 
gave him a diſguſt againſt the intereſts he had 


eſpouſed ; and, actuated by revenge, he went 


/ 


+2 On an average about 1,1 16,0col, | 
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Sonax, where they had fixed him, did not an- B a o'R 
ſwer his idea of a chief ſettlement, He diſliked w—— 


the ſituation; he lamented his being obliged to ſhe —_ 


purchaſe his ſafety by ſubmiſſion ; he foreſaw it ke, 
would be a diſadvantage to carry on trade in com- Sehen, 
petition with richer nations, who knew more, — 
and were held in greater eſteem than themſelves. dicheny. 
He wiſned to find an independent port in the cen- | 
ter of India, or in ſome of the ſpice iſlands, with- | 
out which he thought it impoſſible for any com- | - 
pany to ſupport itſelf, The Bay of Trinquimale 
in the iſland of Ceylon appeared to him to unite * 
| all theſe advantages, and he accordingly ſailed for 
that place with a powerful ſquadron, which had 
been ſent him from Europe under the command 
of La Haye, who was to act under his direction. 
The French belieyed, or feigned to believe, that 
a ſettlement might be made there without en- - 
croaching upon the rights of the Dutch, whoſe 
property had never been acknowledged by the 
ſovereign of the iſland, * whom they had en- 
tered into a treaty, 
ALL that they alledged might indeed be true, 
but the event did not anſwer their expectation. 
bey divulged a project which they ought to 
a have kept a profound ſecret; they executed de- 
d WF liberarely an expedition which aught to have 
ut been effected by ſurpriſe ; they were intimidated 
by a fleet which was not in a condition to fight, 
and which could not poſſibly have received or- 
ders to hazard an engagement. The greater part of 
r, the hips crews and of the land forces periſhed by 
want and ſickneſs ; ſome men were left in a ſmall 
D 3 „ 
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B 09K fort they had erected, where they were ſoon com- 
Rb - pelled to ſurrender, With the remaining few 
who had ſurvived the hardſhips of this expedi- 
tion, they went in ſearch of proviſions on the coaſt 
of Coromandel; but finding none either at the 
Daniſh ſettlement of Tranquebar, or any where 
elſe, impelled by deſpair they attacked St. Tho. 
mas, where they were informed there was great 
plenty, | 
Tais town, which had long been in u dil | 

ing condition, had been built by the Portugueſe 
above a hundred years before. The king of Gol. 
conda having conquered the Carnatic, did not ſer 
without regret ſo important a place in foreign 
hands ; he ſent his generals to attack it in 1662, 
and they made themſelves maſters of it. The for- 
tifications, though conſiderable and in good re- 
pair, did not ftop the progreſs of the French, 
who took them by ſtorm in 1672. They were 
foon attacked here, and were forced to ſurrender 
two years after; becauſe the Dutch, who were at 
war with 1 XIV. joined wich the Indians to 
expel them, 
Tris laſt event would have entirely ruined the 
= . enterpriſe, after all the expence the government 
had been at to ſupport the company, had not | 
Martin been one of the merchants ſent on board 
La Haye's ſquadron. He collected the remains 
= of the two colonies of Ceylon and St. Thomas, 
= and with them he peopled the little town of Pon- 
| dicherry, that had been lately ceded to him, and 
= Was riſing to a city, when the company entertain. 
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had now an opportunity of forming i in India. 
| Some miſſionaries had preached the goſpel at 

Siam, They had gained the love of the people 
by their doctrine and by their behaviour. Plain, 
good- -natured, and humane men, without intrigue 
or avarice, they gave no jealouſy to the govern- 
ment nor to the people ; they had inſpired them 
with reſpect and love for the French in general, 
and in particular for Lewis XIV. 

A Gx EER, of a reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, 


named Conſtantine Faulkon, in his travels to 


Siam, had ſo far engaged the affections of the 
prince, that in a ſhort time he raiſed him to the 
poſt of prime miniſter, or barcalon, an office 
which nearly anſwers to the ancient maires of the 
palace of France. 

FAULKON governed both the people and the 
king in the moſt deſpotic manner. The prince 
was weak, a valetudinarian, and had no iflue. 
His miniſter conceived a project to ſucceed him; 
poſſibly to dethrone him. It is well known that 
theſe attempts are as eaſy and as frequent in ab- 
ſolute governments, as they are difficult and un- 


common in countries where the prince governs by 


the rules of Juſtice 3 where the origin and mea- 
ſure of his authority is regulated by fundamental 
and immutable laws, which are under the guar- 
dianſhip of numbers of able magiſtrates. There 
the enemies of the ſovereign ſhew that they are 
enemies of the ſtate ; there they find themſelves 
ſoon thwarted in their deſigns by all the forces of 
the” nation; becauſe, by rebelling againſt the 


& 
ed good hopes of a new ſetflement which they 3 0.0 * 


— 


Settlement 
of the 
French at 
Siam. Their 


deſigns on 


Tonquin 
and Cochin- 
china, 


D 4 chief, 
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BOOK chief, they rebel againſt the laws, which are "the 
- IV. 
| ſtanding and immutable will of the nation. 
 Favikxon formed the deſign of making the 
French ſubſervient to his ſcheme, as ſome abi 
tious men had formerly made uſe of a guard of 
7 fix hundred Japaneſe, who had often diſpoſed of 
the crown of Siam. He ſent ambaſſadors into 
France in 1684 to make a tender of his maſter's 
alliance,to offer ſea-ports to the French merchants, 1 
and to aſk for ſhips and troops. 
Tax oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took 
advantage of this embaſſy. The flatterers of that 
prince, who was too much extolled, though he de- 
ſerved commendation, perſuaded him that his 
fame, ſpread throughout the world, had procured 
to him the homage of the Eaſt. He did not con- 
tent himſelf with the enjoyment of theſe yain ho- 
nours; but endeavoured to improve the diſpoſi, 
tions of the king of Siam to the benefit of the 
India company, and till more of the miſſiona- 
ries. He fent out a ſquadron in which there 
vere a greater number of Jeſuits than traders; and 
in the treaty which was concluded between the two 
| kings, the French ambaſſadors, directed by the 
Jeſuit Tachard, attended much more to the con- | 
cerns of religion than to thoſe of commerce. 
Taz company ſtill entertained great hopes of 
the ſettlement at Siam, and theſe hopes were not Wl | 
ill grounded, ; 
Tnar kingdom, though divided by a 05 of b 
mountains that is continued till it meets with the 6 
rocks of Tartary, i is ſo prodigiouſly Fruitful, that 
Dany of its cultiyated lands yield two hundred 1 
; times 
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times more than others, Some will even bear BOOK. 


plentiful crops ſpontaneouſly. The corn, collect. 


IV. 


. 
\ * ſ 
© 4 
" 2 * 


ed as it was at firſt produced, without care and 


without trouble, leſt as it were to nature, falls 


off and periſhes in the field where it grew, in 
- order to vegetate again in the waters of the ſtream 
that flows through the kingdom. 
Turk is, perhaps, no country where fruits 
grow in ſuch plenty and variety, or are ſo whole- 
ſome, as in this delightful ſpot. Some are pecu- 
liar to the country; and thoſe which are equally 
the produce of other countries have a much finer 


ſmell, and are much higher flavoured, than i in any 


other part of the world, 


Taz earth, always covered with theſe ea | 


which are conſtantly ſpringing up afreſh, alſo 
conceals, under a very thin ſurface, mines of gold, 


copper, loadſtone, iron, lead, and calin, a ſpecies 


of tin which is highly valued throughout Aſia. 
ALL theſe advantages are rendered uſeleſs by 
the greateſt tyranny. A prince corrupted by his 
power, while he is indulging i in his ſeraglio, op- 
preſſes his people by his caprices, or ſuffers 
them to be oppreſſed by his indolence, At Siam 
there are no ſubjects, all are ſlaves. The men are 


diyided into three claſſes : the firſt ſerve as a 


guard to the monarch, till his lands, and are em- 


ployed in different manufactures in his palace. 


The ſecond are appointed to public labours, and 
to the defence of the ſtate. The third claſs are 
deſtined to ſerve the magiſtrates, the miniſters, 
and principal officers of the kingdom. No Sia- 


meſei Wyanced to any eminent poſt, but he is 
| allowed 
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OK allowed a certain number of men who are at his 
25 diſpoſal; ſo that the ſalaries annexed to great of. 

ficers are well paid at the court of Siam, becauſe 

they are not paid in money, but in men, who coſt 
the prince nothing. Theſe unfortunate people 
are regiſtered at the age of ſixteen. Every one 

on the firſt ſummons muſt repair to the poſt aſ- * 

figned him, upon pain of being put in irons, or | 

condemned to the baſtinado. "4 | 
Iv a country where ali the men muſt work for 
the government during fix months in the year, 
without being paid or ſubſiſted, and the other ſix 
to earn a maintenance for the whole year; in ſuch 

a country, the very lands muſt feel the effects of 
tyranny, and conſequently there is no property. 
The delicious fruits that enrich the gardens of 

the monarch and the nobles, are not ſuffered to 

ripen in thoſe of private men. If the ſoldiers 
who are ſent out to examine the orchards diſcover 
ſome tree laden with choice fruits, they ne 
fail ro mark it for the tyrant's table, or 7 
his miniſters. The owner becomes the guardian 
of it, and is anſwerable for the fruit under very 
= ſevere penalties. 1 | 
| Taz men are not only ſlaves to men, but to the 
very beaſts. The king of Siam keeps a great 
number of elephants. Thoſe of his palace are 
taken care of, and have extraordinary honours 
paid to them. The meaneſt have fifteen ſlaves to 
attend them, who are conſtantly employed in 
cutting hay, and gathering bananas and fugar- 
| | canes for them. The king takes ſo much pride 
| in theſe creatures, which are of no real uſe, that 


he 
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will drive them into gardens and cultivated lands 


that they may trample upon them, unleſs the 


owners will purchaſe an exemption from theſe 


| hardſhips by continual preſents, No man would 


dare to incloſe his field - againſt the king's ele- 


phants, many of whom are decorated with ho- 


nourable titles, and advanced to the higheſt dig · 


nities in the ſtate, 
sven various exertions of tyranny make the 


Siameſe deteſt their native country, though they 


Jook upon it as the beſt upon earth. Moſt of 
them fly from oppreſſion into the foreſts, where 
they lead a favage life, infinitely preferable to 


that of ſociety corrupted by deſpotiſm. So great 


1s this deſertion, that from the port of Mergui to 
Juthia the capital of the empire, one may travel 
for a week together without meeting with the 
leaſt ſign of population, through an immenſe ex- 
tent of country well watered, the ſoil of which 


is excellent, and ſtill bears the marks of former 


culture. This fine country is now over- run with 


tygers. | | 
Ir was formerly inhabited by men. Beſides, 


the natives, it was full of ſettlements that had 
been ſucceſſively formed there by the nations 


ſituated to the eaſt of Aſia. Their inducement 


was the immenſe trade carried on there. All 


hiſtorians atteſt, that in the beginning of the ſix- 


teenth century a great number of ſhips came into 


their roads every year. The tyranny which pre- 
l valled 


be eſtimates his power rather by their number B 0.0 K 
than by that of his provinces. Under pretence ww 
of feeding thele animals well, their attendants 
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B 30 = vailed ſoon after ſucceſſively deſtroyed the mines 
the manufactures, and agriculture. All the fo. | 
; reign merchants, and even thoſe of the nation, 
were involved in the ſame ruin. The ſtate fel] 
into confuſion, and conſequently was weakened, 
The French, on their arrival, found it thus re. 
| duced, General poverty prevailed, and none of 
the arts were exerciſed ; while the people were 
under the dominion of a deſpotic tyrant, who, 
engroſſing all the trade to himſelf, muſt of courſe 
deſtroy it. The few ornaments and articles of 
luxury that were in uſe at court and in the houſes 
of the great, came from Japan. The Siameſe held 
the Japaneſe in high eſtimation, and preferred 1 
their works to all others. | | 
IT was no eaſy matter to divert them from this 
£ attachment, and yet it was the only way of pro- 
rg, a demand for the produce of French induſ. 
If any thing could effect this change, it was 
| 64 Chriſtian religion, which the prieſts of the 
foreign miſſions had preached to them, and not 
without ſucceſs; but the Jeſuits, foo much de- 
voted to Faulkon, who began to be odious, abuſ- 
ed the favour they enjoyed at Court, and drew 
upon themſelves the hatred of the people, This 
odium was transferred from them to their religion. 
They built churches before there were any chriſti- Ml - 
ans to frequent them. They founded monaſteries, 
and by theſe proceedings occaſioned the common 
people and the Talapoys to revolt. The Talapoys 
are their monks ; ſome of whom lead a ſolitary. 
life, and others are buſy, intriguing men. They 


preach o the people the doctrines and precepts 
of 
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of Sommona Kodom. That law-giver of the Sia- 50K 
meſe was long honoured as a ſage, and has ſince —— 
been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the 
deity, a ſon of god. A variety of marvellous ſto- 
ries are told of this man: He lived upon one 
- grain of rice a· day. He pulled out one of his 
eyes to give to a poor man, having nothing elſe 
to beſtow on him. Another time he gave away 
his wife. He commanded the ſtars, the rivers, 
and the mountains. But he had a brother w uo 
frequently oppoſed his deſigns for the good of 
mankind. God avenged him, and crucified that 
unhappy brother. This fable prejudiced the Sia- 
meſe againſt the religion of a crucified God; and 
they could not worſhip Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe = :* 
died the ſame death as the brother of e ommona- 
Kodom. _ 

_ Ir the French bd not carry their N | 
ties to Siam, they could at leaſt inſpire the people 
with a taſte for them, prepare the way for a great 
trade with this country, and avail themſelves of 
that which actually offered, to open connections 
with all the eaſt. The ſituation of that kingdom 
between two gulphs, where it extends one hun- 
dred and ſixty leagues along the ſea-coaſt on the 
one gulph, and about two hundred on the other, 
| would have opened the navigation of all the ſeas 
-in that part of the world. The fortreſs of Bancoc 
built at the mouth of the Menan, which had been 
put into the hands of the French, was an excel- 
| eat mart for all tranſactions they might have had 
with. China, the Philippines, or any of the eaſtern 
parts of India. — the principal port of 
the 
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'B 00K the kingdom, and one of the beſt in Aſia, wh __ 
—— had likewiſe been ceded to them, greatly facili- Wi 
tated their trade with the coaſt of Coromandel, Wi 
and chiefly with Bengal. It ſecured to them an 10 
advantageous intercourſe with the kingdoms of M 
Pegu, Ava, Arracan and Lagos, countries ſtill We 


more barbarous than Siam, but where are found 


the fineſt rubies and ſome gold duſt. All theſe ſet 


countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree ta 
which yields that valuable gum, with which the th 
Chineſe and Japaneſe make their varniſh; and ad 
whoever is in poſſeſſion of this commodity, may in 
be certain of carrying on a very lucrative trade th 
with China and Japan. 1 "AN pr 
Besipes the advantage of meeting with 1 ne 
fettlements, which were no expence to the com- ſa 
pany, and might throw into their hands a great gc 
part of the trade of the eaſt, they might have ce 


brought home from Siam, ivory, logwood like la 
that which is cut in the bay of Campeachy, a great V 
deal of caſſia, and all the buffalo and deer-ſking lo 


that the Dutch formerly fetched from thence. th 
They might have grown pepper there, and, poſ- nc 
ſibly, other ſpices which were not to be found in du 
the country, as the people did not underſtand the 
culture of them, and becauſe the wretched inha- dc 
bitants of. Siam are ſo indifferent to every thing, Ca 
that nothing ſucceeds with them. | an 
Tux French paid no attention to theſe objects. ir 
Ihe factors of the company, the officers, and pe 
the Jeſuits, were equally ignorant of trade: the (0 
whole attention of the latter was taken up in con- m 
verting the natives, and making themſelves maſ- M7 


ters 
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ters af them. At laſt, after having given Eg 5 B —— 
weak aſſiſtance to Faulkon at the inſtant when he 


was ready to execute his deſigns, they were in- 
volved in his diſgrace; and the fortreſſes of 


Mergui and Bancoc, defended by French troops, 


were taken from them by the meaneſt of all nations. 


DuzinG the ſhort time that the French were 
ſettled at Siam, the company endeavoured to eſ- 
tabliſh themſelves at Tonquin. They flattered 


themſelves that they might trade with ſafety and 
advantage with a nation which had for ages been 


inſtructed by the Chineſe. Theiſm prevails among 
them, which is the religion of Confucius, whoſe 
precepts and writings are there held in greater ve- 
neration than even in China. But there is not the 
ſame agreement as in China in the principles of 


ceremonies : And though Tonquin has the ſame 
law-giver, it is far N having the ſame morals. 


We find there neither that reſpect for parents, that 
love for the prince, thoſe reciprocal affections, nor 
thoſe ſocial virtues which are met with in China; 


nor have they the ſame good order, N in- 
duſtry or activity. 


Tais nation, which is A bad to exceſſive in- 
dolence, and is voluptuous without taſte or deli- 


cacy, lives in conſtant diſtruſt of its ſovereigns 
and of ſtrangers. It is doubtful whether this miſ- 


truſt proceeds from a natural reſtleſſneſs of tem- 
per, or whether their ſpirit of ſedition be owing ; 
to this circumſtance, that the Chineſe ſyſtem of 
morality has enlightened the people without im- 
proving the — Whatever be the pro- 


grels 


government, religion, laws, opinion, rites and 
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greſs of knowledge, whether it comes from the 
people to the government, or from that to the 
people, it is neceſſary that both ſhould be en. 
lightened at the ſame time, or elſe the ſtate vill 


be expoſed to fatal revolutions. In Tonquin, 
there is a continual ſtruggle between the eunuchs 
who govern, and the people who impatiently bear 


the yoke. Every thing languiſhes and tends to | 
ruin, in conſequence of theſe diſſentions; and the 
calamities muſt increaſe, till the people have com- 
pelled their maſters to grow wiſer, or the maſter; | 
have rendered their ſubjects quite inſenſible. The 


Portugueſe and the Dutch, who had attempted to 


form ſome connections in Tonquin, had been | 


forced to give them up. The French were not 


more ſucceſsful. No Europeans have ſince carried 


on that trade, except ſome few merchants of 
Madraſs, who have alternately forſaken and re- 
ſumed it. They divide with the Chineſe the ex- 


: portation of copper and ordinary filks, the only 


commodities of any value that country affords, 

CochixchixA lay too near Siam not to draw 
the attention of the French; and they would, pro- 
bably, have fixed there, had they had ſagacity 


enough to foreſee what degree of ſplendour that 
riſing ſtate would one day acquire. The Euro- 
peans are indebted to a philoſophical traveller for 


what little they know with certainty of that fine 


country. The following 1 is the reſult of his ob- 


ſervations : 


Wazn the F rench r in thoſe diſtant re- | 


gions, they learned, that about half a century be- 


tore, a prince of Tonquin, as he fled from his 


ſovereign. 
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ſovereign who purſued him as a rebel, had wah 


his ſoldiers and adherents croſſed the river, which 


ſerves as à barrier between Tonquin and Cochin- 


china, The fugitives, who were warlike and ci- 
vilized men, ſoon expelled the ſcattered inhabi- 


tants, who wandered about without any ſociety or 


form of government, or any laws but that mu- 


tual intereſt which-prompred them not to injure. 


one another, Here they founded an empire upon 
the baſis of agriculture and property. Rice was 


the food the moſt eaſily cultivated, and the moſt 


plentiful ; upon this, therefore, the new coloniſts 
| beſtowed their firſt attention. The ſea and the 


rivers attracted a number of inhabitants to their 
borders, by the ſupply of excellent fiſn they af- 


forded. Domeſtic animals were bred there, ſome 
for food, and others for labour. The inhabitants 


cultivated, the trees they were moſt in want of, 


ſuch as the cotton for their clothing. The moun- 
tains and foreſts, which .could not poſſibly. be cul- 
tivated, afforded wild fowl, metals, gums, per- 
fumes, and wood of an excellent kind. Theſe pro- 


ductions ſerved as ſo many materials, means and 


objects of commerce. One hundred gallies were 


built, which are conſtantly employed. in defend- 


ng the coaſts of the kingdom. 1 5 


Al theſe ſeveral advantages were well unde | 


ed upon a people of a mild and humane diſpoſi- 0 


ton, a diſpoſition which they partly owe to their 
women. Whether it be that this influence they ac- 


quire is owing to their beauty, or whether it is 


the particular effect of their alliduity and of 
their Kill in buſineſs; in general, it is cer- 
Vol. II. E | tain, 
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| tain, that 1 in the firſt beginning of all ſocieties, 


the women are ſooner civilized than the men, 
Even their weakneſs, and their ſedentary life, 
their being. more taken up with fewer cares, 
furniſh them ſooner with that knowledge and ex. 
perience, and incline them to thoſe: dewietic at- 


' tachments which are the firſt promoters and 


ſtrongeſt ties of ſociety. | This is, perhaps, the 
reaſon why, in many ſavage nations, the women 
are intruſted with the adminiſtration of civil go- 
vernment, which is but a higher degree of dome- 
ſtic oeconomy. So long as the ſtate is but as one 
great family, the women are capable of undertak- 
ing the management of it. Then, undoubtedly, 


the people are happieſt,” eſpecially in a climate 


where nature has left but little for man to do. 
Svcn is the climate of Cochinchina. The peo- 
ple, thongh but imperfectly civilized, enjoy that 
happineſs which might excite the envy of more 
improved ſocieties. They have neither robbers 
nor beggars. Every one is at liberty to live at his 
own houſe, -or at his neighbour's. A traveller 
freely enters a houſe in any village, fits down to 
table, eats and drinks, without. being invited or 
aſked any queſtions, and then goes away without 
acknowledging the civility. He is a man, and 


therefore a friend and relation of the family. If 


he were a foreigner, he would excite more curio- 


| Wy; but would be equally welcome. 


 Taese cuſtoms are the relics of the govern- 
ment of the firft ſix kings of Cochinckina, and 


derived from the original contract entered into be- 
rween the nation and Their leader, before they 


0000? 
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add: the river that divides Tonquin from Co- B 9 2 by | 
chinchina. Theſe men were weary of oppreſſion: w— 
They dreaded the like calamity, and therefore 
took care to guard againſt the abuſe of authority, 
which is ſo apt to tranſgreſs its due limits, if not 

kept under ſome reſtraint. Their chief, Who had 
ſet them an example of liberty, and taught them to 
revolt, promiſed them that felicity which he him- 
ſelf chofe to enjoy; that of a juſt, mild and pa- 
rental government. He cultivated. with them 
the land in which they had all taken refuge. He 
never demanded any thing of them, except an 
annual and voluntary contribution, to enable him 
to defend the nation againſt the tyrant of Ton- 
quin, who, for a long time, purſued them beyond | 
the river which ſeparated. them from him. 

Tus primitive contract was religiouſſyobſerve d 
for upwards of a century, under five or ſix ſuc- 
ceſſors of that brave deliverer : but at laſt it has 
been infringed. The reciprocal and ſolemn en- 
gagement between the king and his people is ſtilt 
renewed every year in the face of heaven and earth, 
in a general aſſembly of the whole nation, held in 
an open field, where the oldeſt man preſides, and 
where the king only aſſiſts as a private perſon. 

n He ſtill honours and protects agriculture, but 
c does not, like his predeceſſors, ſer the example 
of labour to his ſubjecls. When be ſpeaks of 
them, he ſtil ſays, they are my children ; but they 
are no longer, for His courtiers haye ſtiled them- 


Ss... © a 2 4% 


and facrilegious. 7 85 of 1 of heaven. From 


that moment, men muſt have appeared to him 
E 3- but 
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= - B 7 54 K but as ſo many inſects creeping on the ground. 
| The gold which he has taken out of the mines, 
= has put a ſtop to 2ericulture. He has deſpiſed 
= the homely roof of nis anceſtors, and would build 
a palace. Its circumference has been marked out, 
and is a league in extent. Thoufands of cannon 
planted round the walls of this palace, make it 
formidable to the people. A deſpotic monarch 
reſides there, who in a ſhort time will be ſecluded | 
from the eyes of the people; and this conceal. | 
ment, which characteriſes the majeſty of eaſtern 
kings, will ſubſtitute the en to the father of 
the nation. 

Tur diſcovery of gold has brought on chat of 
taxes; and the adminiſtration of the finances will 
ſoon take place of civil legiſlation and ſocial con- 
tract. Contributions are no longer voluntary, but 

are extorted. Deſigning men go to the king's 
palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of plun- 
dering the provinces. With gold they at once 
purchaſe a right of committing crimes, and the 
privilege of impunity : they bribe the courtiers, 
elude the vigilance of the magiſtrates, and oppreſs 
the huſbandmen. The traveller already ſees, as 
he paſſes along, fallow grounds, and whole vil 
lages forſaken by their inhabitants. This #ing f 
heaven, like the gods of Epicurus, careleſsly faf- 
fers. plagues and calamities to vex the land. He 
Mi is ignorant of the ſufferings and diſtreſſes of his 
| people, who will ſoon fall into a ſtate of annihi- 
| lation, like the ſavages whoſe territories they now 
_ poſſeſs. All nations governed by deſpotiſm muſt 
inevitably periſh in this manner. If Cochinchina 
=” 1 I N relapſes 
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relapſes into that ſtate of confuſion out of which 132 * 
it emerged about a hundred and fifty years ago,. 
it will be wholly diſregarded by the navigators 
who now frequent the ports of that kingdom. 
The Chineſe, who carry on the greateſt trade 
there, get in exchange for their wn commodities 
wood for ſmall work, and timber for FOR 
houſes and ſhips. 
Tuev alſo export from thence | an ien 
quantity of ſugar, the raw at four livres a hun- 
dred weight, the white at eight , and ſugar- 
candy at ten : very good ſilk, ſattins, and pitre, 
the fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, which 
they fraudulently mix in their manufactures :: 
black and ordinary tea, which ſerves for the con- 
| ſumption of common people : ſuch excellent cin- 
namon, that it ſells three or four times dearer 
; than that of Ceylon. There is but a ſmall quan- 
; tity of this; as it grows only upon one moun:ain, 
which is always ſurrounded with guards. Excel- 
lent pepper is another article; and ſych-pure iron, i 
that they work it as it comes out of the mine, . 
without ſmelting: gold of three and twenty ca- 1 
rats, which is found there in greater plenty than nn 
in any other part of the Eaſt : eagle-wood, which | 
15 more or leſs eſteemed as it is more or leſs reſin- 
ous. The pieces that contain moſt of this roſin 
are commonly taken from the heart, or from the 
root of the tree. They are called calunbac, and 
are always ſold for their weight in gold to the 
Chineſe, who a account them the higheſt cordial in 
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nature. They are carefully preſerved i in pewter. 
boxes, to keep them from drying. When they 
are to be adminiſtered they are ground upon'a 


marble, with ſuch liquids as are beſt ſuited to the 
diſorder they are intended to remove. The infe- 


rior . wood, which always ſells for a hundred 
livees* a pound z at leaſt, is carried to Perfia, Tur- 


key, and Arabia. They uſe it to perfume their 
cloaths, and ſometimes their . apartments, upon 
very extraordinary occaſions, and then they mix 


it with amber. It is alſo uſed for another purpoſe. 
A cuſtom prevails among theſe nations, when they 
are deſirous of ſhewing their viſitors great marks 


of civility, to preſent them with pipes, then with 
coffee and ſweetmeats. When converſation be. 


gins to grow languid, the ſherbet is brought in, 
which is looked upon as a hint to depart. As 
ſoon as the ſtranger riſes to go away, they bring 
in a little pan with eagle-wood, and perfume m 


beard, {ſprinkling it with roſe water. 


Trovan the French, who had ſcarce any thing 


elſe to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and 
brimſtone, were obliged to trade with Cochin- 
china chiefly in money, yet they were under a 


neceſſity of purſuing this trade in competition 


with the Chineſe. This inconvenience might have 


been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods ſent to Europe, or ſold in In- 
dia; but it is now too late to attempt it. Probity 


and honeſty, the eſſentials of an active and laſting 


trade, are forſaking theſe regions, which were 
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formerly 10 flouriſhing, in proportion as the go- 
vernment becomes arbitrary, and conſequently 
unjuſt. In a ſhort time no greater number of 
ſhips will be ſeen in their harbours than in thoſe 
of the neighbouring ſtates, where they were 
ſcarcely known. 

HowzvER this may be, 8 l company 
driven from Siam, and without hopes of ſettling 
at the extremities of Aſia, began to regret their 


factory at Surat, where they dared not appear 


again, ſince they had left it without paying their 


debts. They had loſt the only market they knew 
of for their cloths, their lead, and their iron; 


and they were continually at a loſs in the purchaſe 
of goods to anſwer the capricious demands of the 
mother country, and the wants of the colonies, 
By fulfilling all their former engagements, they 
might have recovered the privilege they had for- 
felted. The Mogul government, which would 


have wiſhed to ſee a greater number of ſhips re. 


ſorting to Surat, often ſolicited the French to ſa- 
tisfy theſe claims; for they preferred them to 
the Engliſh, who had purchaſed of the. court an 
exemption from all duties. Whether it was for 
want of honeſty, of ſkill, or of means, certain it 
is that the company never could remove the re- 


proach they had incurred. They cpnfined their 
whole attention to the fortifying of Pondicherry, / 
' when they were ſuddenly prevented by a bloody 


war, which was owing to remote cauſes. 

Tux northern Barbarians who had overturned 
the Roman empire, that was miſtreſs of the 
Wort eſtabliſhed a form af government which 
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Þ o 0 K would not admit of augmenting their - conqueſts, 
and kept every ſtate within its natural limits, 

The abolition of the feudal laws, and the altera. 
tions conſequent upon it, ſeemed to tend a ſecond 

time to eſtabliſh a kind of univerſal monatchy , 
but the Auſtrian power, weakened by the great 

extent of its poſſeſſions and their diſtance from 
each other, could not ſubvert the bulwarks that 
were raiſing againſt it. After a whole century 
paſſed in conteſts, hopes, and diſappointments, 
it was forced to yield to a nation, whoſe ſtrength, 
poſition, and activity rendered her more formida- 
ble to the liberties of Europe. Richelieu and 
Mazarine began this revolution by their intrigues. 
Turenne and Conde completed it by their victo- 
ries. Colbert ſettled it by the introduction of 
arts, and of all Kinds of induſtry. If Lewis XIV. 
who may be ſaid to have been not, perhaps, the 
greateſt monarch of his age, but one who beſt 
ſupported the dignity of the throne, had been 
more moderate in the exerciſe of his power, and 
the ſenſe of his grandeur, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how far he might have carried his good for- 
tune. His vanity proved detrimental to his am- 
bition. After bending his own ſubjects to his 
will, he wanted to exert power over his neigh- 
bours. His pride raiſed him more enemies than 
his influence and his genius could nt Ams with. | 
allies and reſources. | 
He was delighted with the flatteries * his pa; 
negyriſts and courtiers, who promiſed him uni- 
verſal monarchy; and the pleaſure he took in theſe 
adulations contributed (til more than the extent 
2 of 
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of his power to inſpire. a dread of univerſal con- * % 
queſt and ſlavery. The diſtreſſes and, invectives ——— 
of his proteſtant ſubjects diſperſed by a tyrannical 
fanatioiſm, completed the hatred he had incurred 

by his ſucceſſes, and the ahh had made of 

his proſperity. | | 

Taz Prince of — N a man of a Semin. | 

upright diſpoſition,” and of a penetrating Judg- 
ment, endowed with every virtue that is con - 
ſiſtent with ambition, became the chief inſtigator 
of all theſe reſentments, which he had long fo- 
mented by his negociations and his emiſſaries. 
France was attacked by the moſt formidable con- 
federacy recorded in hiſtory, and yet ſhe was con- 
ſtantly triumphant. 

SHE was not ſo ſucceſsful i in Aſia as in A EC 
The Dutch firſt endeavoured to prevail upon the 
natives. to attack Pondicherry, which they could 
never be compelled to reſtore. The Indian 
prince, to whom they applied for that purpoſe, 

was not to be. bribed to agree to ſo perfidious a 
propoſal, . His conſtant anſwer was, The French 
bave bought that place, it would be unjuſt to turn 
them out. What the Raja refuſed to do, the. 
Dutch did "themſelves. They beſieged the town 
in 1693, and were. obliged to reftore it at the 
peace of Ryſwick, in a much better condition 
than they found it. 1 | | . 

Makxrix was again appointed director, and 
managed the affairs of the company with that 
wiſdom, {kill, and integrity, which was expected : 
from. him. That able and virtuous merchant i in- 


vited many new ſettlers t to Pondicherry, and made 
the 
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E 00 K the place agreeable to them, by the good order 


e maintained there, and by his moderation and 
juſtice. He acquired the favour of the neigh- 


bouring princes, whoſe friendſhip was of conſe- 


quence to an infant ſettlement. He choſe or 
formed good ſubjects, whom he ſent to the 


markets of Aſia, and to the ſeveral princes of that 
empire. He had perſuaded the French, that as 


they were come laſt to India, that as they found 


themſelves there in a weak condition, and could 
not expect any aſſiſtance from their own country, 
that they had no other way of ſucceeding, but by 
inſpiring the natives with a favourable opinion of 


their character. He made them lay aſide that 


levity, and thoſe contemptuous airs, which fo 
often make their nation inſufferable to ſtrangers, 


They grew modeſt, gentle, and attentive to buſi- 


neſs ; they learned the art of behaving ſuitable to 


the genius of the ſeveral nations, and to particular 
circumſtances. Thoſe who did not confine them- 


ſelves to the company's ſervice, frequenting dit- 


ferent courts, became acquainted with the places 


where the fineſt ſtuffs were manufactured, the 


ſtaples where the choiceſt commodities were to be 
met with, and, in ſhort, with all the 1 


relative to the inland trade of every country. 
Alx that Martin had it in his power to ac- 


compliſh, was to lay the foundation of future 
ſucceſs to the company, by the good opinion he 


gave of the French, by the pains he took to train 
up agents, by the informations he gained, and by 
the good order he maintained, in Pondicherry, 


which daily acquired new inhabitants; but all 


this 
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this was not ſufficient to reſtore the declining ſtate 

of the company, ſubject from it's infancy to ſuch 

diſorders as muſt at length certainly deſtroy it. 
Is firſt ſcheme was to eſtabliſh a great empire 


at Madagaſcar. A ſingle voyage carried over 


1688 perſons, who were made to expect a de- 
lightful climate and a rapid fortune, and found 


nothing but famine, diſcord and death. 


80 unfortunate a beginning diſcouraged the ad- 
venturers from an undertaking, which" they had 


entered upon merely with a view to follow the 


example of others, or in compliance with ſolici- 
tations. The owners of ſhares had not made 
good their payments with ſo much punctuality as 
is required in commercial affairs. The govern- 
ment, which had engaged to advance without in- 


tereſt a fifth part of the ſums the company were 


to receive, and which as yet was only bound to 
furniſh two millions *, again drew the ſame ſum 
out of the public treaſury, in hopes of ſupport- 


ing the work it had begun. Some time after 


its generoſity was carried ſtill further, and freely 
gave what at firſt was only lent. 
Tais encouragement from the miniſtry could 


not, however, enable the company to proceed in 


their deſigns, They were forced to confine them 
to Surat and Pandicherry ; and to abandon their 


ſettlements at Bantam, Rajapore, Tilſeri, Mazu- 
lipatam, Gombroon and Siam. No doubt they 


had too many factories, and ſome were ill ſitu- 


Wa or te ee, PF. were under of tops 
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' porting them was the only reaſon that war were 
abandoned. 1 


Soox after this, it Pecs neceſſary to a 


further advances. In 1682, they gave permiſſion 


indiſcriminately to. F rench ſubjects and foreigners 
to trade to the Eaſt- Indies for five years on the 


company's ſhips, paying the freight that ſhould | 


be agreed upon; and on condition that the goods 
brought home ſhould be depoſited in the com- 
pany's warehouſes, fold at the ſame time with 


| theirs, and be ſubject to a duty of five per cent. 
The public fo eagerly came into this propoſal, 


that the directors entertained great hopes from 
the increaſe of theſe ſmall profits, which would 
be conſtant without any riſque. | But the pro- 


prietors, leſs ſenſible of theſe moderate advan- 


tages, than jealous of the great profits made by 
the free traders, in two years time obtained a re- 
peal of this regulation, and their charter remained 


in full force. Bod 
To ſupport this monopoly with ſome decency, a 


fund was wanting. In 1684, the company obtained 1 


from government a call upon all the proprie- 
tors, amounting to a fourth part of their property; 
and in caſe any one failed to pay the ſum required, 
his whole ſhare was to be made over to any one 
who ſhould pay it for him. Whether from per- 
verſeneſs, from particular motives, or from inabi- 
lity, many did not pay, fo that their ſhares loſt 
three fourths of their original value; and to the 


diſgrace of the nation, there were men bar. 


barous and unjuſt enough to enrich themſelves 


Ax 
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AA expedient ſo diſhonourable enabled them we K 
to fit out a few ſhips for Aſia ; but new wants 
were ſoon felt. Their cruel fitvation, which con- 
tinually grew worſe, put them upon demanding 
of the proprietors in 1697, the reſtitution of the 
dividends of ten and twenty per cent. which they 
had received in 1687 and 1691. So extraordinary 
a propoſal raiſed a general clamour. The com- 
pany were obliged to have recourſe to the uſual 
method of borrowing. Theſe loans became more 
burdenſome, the more they were multiplied, as 
the ſecurity was more precarious. 8 , 

As the company was in want both of money 
and credit, the emptineſs of their coffers put it 
out of their power to afford thoſe advantages and | | 
that encouragement to the merchant in India, 
without which he will neither work, nor ſet others 
to work. This inability reduced the French 
ſales to nothing. It is demonſtrable, that from 
1664 to 1684, that is, in the ſpace of twenty years, 
the ſum total of their produce did not exceed 
nine millions one hundred thouſand livres. 

To theſe had been added other abuſes. The 
conduct of the adminiftrators and agents for 
the company had not been properly directed, or 
carefully locked into. The capital had been 
broken into, and dividends paid out of the ſtock, 
which ovght only to have ariſen from the profits. 
The leaſt brilliant and leaſt proſperous of all 
reigns had exhibited a model for a commercial 
- e The trade er en r cafieſt, the 
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lateſt, and the moſt advantageous that f 1s carried 


Woke: on with Aſia, had been given up to a particular 


n of merchants. 

Tus bloody, war = 1669 3 to 8 cals 
mities of the India company, even by the very 
ſucceſſes of France. Swarms of Privateers, fitted 
out from the ſeveral harbours in the kingdom, 


annoyed by their vigilance and bravery the trade 
of Holland and England. In their numberles 


prizes were found a prodigious quantity. of India 
goods, which were retailed at a low price. The 


company, who by this competition were forced to 


ſell under prime coſt, endeavoured to find our 
ſome expedient to ſave themſelves from this 


danger, but could think of none that was recon- 


cileable with the intereſt of the privateers, nor 


did the miniſter think proper to ſacrifice an uſeful 
ſet of men to a body, which had ſo long wearied 


him with their murmurs and complaints. 


'Bxs1Des. theſe, the company had many more 


cauſes . of diſcontent. _ The financiers had ſhewn 
an open hatred for them, and were continually 
oppoſing or confining them. Supported by thoſe 
vile affociates which they always have at court, 


they endeavoured to put an end to the India 


trade, under the ſpecious pretence of encourag - 
ing the home manufactures. The government 


Was at «firſt afraid of being expoſed to reproach, 


by depatting from the principles of Colbert, 
and repealing the moſt ſolemn edicts: but the 


farmers of the revenue found means to render 


n privileges ere en the miniſtry. 8 00 
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not aboliſh ;-and. the company no longer enjoyed, 
without being abſolutely deprived of them. 
HE a vY duties were ſucceſſively laid upon all 


India goods. Half a year ſeldom paſſed, without 


fome new regulation, ſometimes to'allow, ſome- 


times to prohibit the uſe of theſe commodities :.- 


there was a continued ſcene of contradictions in 


a part of adminiſtration, that would have required 


ſteady and invariable principles. All theſe va- 
riations gave Europe room to think that trade 


would hardly be eſtabliſhed in a kingdom where 
all depends upon the, caprices of a minißetz, gr 


the intereſts of thoſe who govern. 

Taz conduct of an ignorant and corrupt admi- 
nitration, the levity and impatience. of the pro- 
prietors, the intereſted views of the comptrollers 


of finance, the - oppreſſive ſpirit of the treaſury, 


joined to other cauſes, had prepared the ruin of the 
company. The miſeries of the war carried on for, 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion haſtened their deſtruction. 


Every reſource was exhauſted. The moſt ſan- 


guine ſaw no proſpect of their being able to ſend 
out a fleet. Beſides, if by unexpected good for- 


tune ſome few weak veſſels ſnould be fitted out, 
it was to be feared they might be ſeized in Europe, 


or in India, by diſappointed creditors, who muſt, 
neceſſarily. be exaſperated. Theſe powe ful mo- 
tives determined the company in 1507, to conſent. 


thar ſome rich ene Sun fend their own, 


> 


allow ee — pere cent: : pets Kb 
the goods they ſhould bring home, and the right 
of taking ſuch Hare in thoſe ſhips as their cir- 
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mnſta! ces ſhould admit of. Soon after this, 
they were even reduced to make over the whole 
and excluſive exerciſe of their privilege to ſome 
Privateers of St. Malo, ſtill reſerving the ſame 
conceſſion, which for ſome years PR had in . 


5 . kept them from run. 


The French 
company re- 
covers ſome- 
thing of 
its ancient 
ſplendour by 
Law's ſyſ- 
tem; but 
ſoon relapſes 


| Into obſcu- 


rity. 


Norwirnsrax DING this deſperate. W it | 


1714 they ſolicited the renewal of their charter, 
which was nearly expired, and which they had en- 


joyed for half a century. The miniſtry, who did | 
not know, or would not perceive that meaſures 
more prudential inight be adopted, granted them 


an indulgence for ten years longer. This new re. 
gulation took place but in part, ” in' conſequence 


of ſome extraordinary events, _—_ W of which 


= 


we ſhall nextinquire into, Wee: | 
'"Wrorver has been n to trace Us 


| progreſs of empires, has always conſidered the 
death of Colbert as the event that put an end to 


the true proſperity of France. She ſtill appeared 
with ſome outward ſplendour, but her inward 
decay increaſed daily. Her finances, adminiſter. 


ed without order or principle, fell a prey to 4 
multitude of rapacious farmers of the revenue. 


Theſe people made themſelves neceſſary even by 


their plunders, and went ſo far as to impoſe 
terms to government. The confuſion, uſury, 
and continual alterations in the coin, the reduc- 


tions of intereſt, the alienations of the domain 
and of the taxes, engagements which it was im- 


poſſible to Fulfil, the creation of penſions and 
places, the privileges and exemptions of all kinds, 


and” a thouſand other evils, each more fuinous 
4 . than 


| IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
than the other, were -the eotloyiraces of ſo: cor- 
rupt an adminiſtratioͤn. 


ſcarce, and trade was at a ſtand. The conſump- 


common people had neither food nor cloath- 
ing. The nobility ſerved in the army. withour' 


in want of the neceſſaries of life. The royal. ef- 

fects had loſt their value. The contracts upon 
the hotel de ville ſold but for half their worth, and 
the bills of ſale fell eighty or ninety per cent. un- 


forced to give bonds for r 75 Which 
was bönch riot at four hundred per cent. 


Duke of Orleans took the reins of government. 
Thoſe who were for violent meaſures, propoſed to 
facrifice the creditors of the ſtate to the landhold- 
ers, as the former were in proportion to the lat. 
ter but as one to ſix hundred. The regent re- 
fuſed to come into a meaſure that would have 
ſtamped an indelible ſtain upon his adminiſtration. 
He preferred an inquiry into the PUHlic engage 
ments to a total bankruptcy. - „ 8 


Nor wITrHSTAN DN the reduRtion of Faria 
of * to bearer, to 2 50,000,000 $ of ee. 
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Tre loſs of credit ſoon N 4 
Bankruptcies were more frequent. Money grew 


tion was leſs. The culture of lands was neglect- 
ed. Artiſts went over to foreign countries. The 


pay, and mortgaged their lands. All orders of 
men groaned under the weight of taxes, and were 


der par. Lewis XIV. a little before his death, 
was in great want of eight millions “; and was 


Ix this confuſion were public affairs, when the 
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ment bonds, the national debt amounted to 


262,138,001 livres“ at twenty-eight livres + the 


mark, the intereſt of which, at four per cen. 


amounted to 89,983,453 livres T. 
Tais enormous debt, which nearly abſorbed the 
whole of the public revenue, ſuggeſted the idea 
of appointing a bed of juſtice to call thoſe to ac 
count who had. been the authors of the public 
calamities, and had enriched themſelves with the 
ſpoils of the nation. This inquiry only ſerved | 


20 expoſe to public view the incapacity of the 


miniſters who had been intruſted with the ma- 
nagement of the finances, the craft of the farm- 
ers of the revenue who had ſwallowed them up, 
and the baſeneſs of the courtiers who had ſold 


their intereſt to the firfl bidder, By this experi | 
ment, honeſt minds were confirmed in the abhoy | 
rence they always had for ſuch a tribunal. It de- 


grades the dignity of the prince who fails to ful. 
fil his-engagements, and expoſes to the peaple 


the vices of a corrupt adminiſtration. It is in- 


jurious to the rights of the citizen, who. is ac- 
countable for his actions to none but the law. It 
ſtrikes terror into the rich, who are marked out 


as delinquents, merely becauſe they are rich, be 


their fortunes well or ill gotten. It gives en- 


couragement to informers, who point out as fit 
objects for tyranny, ſuch as it may be advantage- 


ous to ruin. It is compoſed of unmerciful leeches, 
who ſee guilt wherever they ſuſpect there is mo- 
ney. It ſpares plunderers, who find means to 


ſecrete 


Cd ©C> 
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ſecrete their wealth in time; and ſpoils honeſt B 0 \HA K 


men who think themſelves ſecure in their-inno- 
cence. It ſacrifices the intereſts of the treaſury to 


the whims of a few greedy, rasen and extra- 


vagant favourites. a 
WriLs France was exhibiting to all Europe 


the cruel and diſgraceful ſpectacle of theſe com- 


plicated evils, a Scotch empiric arrived at Paris, 
who for ſome time had been travelling about, 


and making a diſplay of his talents, hurried on by 


his own reſtleſs diſpoſition, His fiery genius and 
peremptory manner were capable of bearing 
down every argument, and urmounting every 


difficulty. In 1716 he ſuggeſted the idea of a 


bank, the ſucceſs of which confounded his oppo- 
nents, and even exceeded his own expectations. 
With ninety millions “ that the Weſt India com- 
pany furniſhed towards this bank, it gave new life 


to agriculture, to trade, to arts, in ſhort, to the 


whole nation. The author was extolled as an 
accurate, extenſive and elevated genius, who de- 
ſpiſed fortune, aimed only at glory, and wanted 


to tranſmit his name to poſterity by great actions. 


Such was the gratitude of the public, that he was 


thought to deſerve the higheſt honours. This 


aſtoniſhing proſperity gave him an unlimited au- 


thority. He made uſe of it in 1719 to unite the 


Faſt and Weſt India companies, as likewiſe thoſe 


of Africa and China i into one body. Commercial . 


ſchemes were the leaſt concern of the new ſociety. 
They carried their ambition ſo far as to prejens 
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to pay off all the national debt. The government 
granted them the ſole vending of tobacco, the 
mint, the receipts and general farms, to enable 


them to purſue ſo grand a project. 


AT. firſt, Law's ſchemes met with univerſal 
approbation. Six hundred and twenty-four thou- 


ſand ſhares, moſtly bought with government 


bills, and which upon an average did not really 
coſt 500 livres *, roſe to 10,000 livres r, payable 
in bank notes. Such was the infatuation of the 


public, that not only Frenchmen but foreigners, 


and even the moſt ſenſible people, ſold their ſtock, 
their lands, their jewels, to play this extraordi- 
nary game. Gold and filver were held in no el- 
timation; and nothing but a curreney was 
ſought after. | 2 


Tas frenzy multiplied Paper credit to ſuch 
an amazing degree, that ir circulated to the 
amount of 6,1 38,243,590 livres 4, in ſhares of 
India ſtock, or in bank notes, though there was 


actually in the kingdom no more than twelve 


hundred millions 5 in Kral at ſixty livres 'E 


mark |. 
Sven diſproportion might poſſibly ws been 
ſupported in a free nation, where it had been 


brought on by degrees. The citizens accuſtomed 


to er the nation as a permanent and inde- 


| pendent body, truſt to its ſecurity the more rea- 
dily, as they are ſeldom thoroughly acquainted 


with its N and have a good opinion of its 


* 211. 178. 6d. „„ 6h 18. * 
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equity founded on experience. Upon the ftrength B Oc * 
of this favourable prejudice, credit is often 3 
ſtretched in thoſe ſtates beyond the real reſources 
and ſecurities oſ the nation. This is not the caſe 

in an abſolute monarchy, eſpecially ſuch as have 

often broken their engagements. If in times of 

public infatuation an implicit confidence is 
ſhewn, the effect ceaſes with the cauſe. Their 
inſolvency becomes evident. The honeſty of the 
monarch, the mortgage, the ſtock, every thing 
appears imaginary. The creditor, recovered from 
his delirium, demands his money with a degree 
of impatience proportionable to his uneaſineſs. 
The hiſtory of the rn, will cor this 
tu.. 

Ix order to ant the firſt Fa the go- 
vernment had recourſe to very extraordinary ex- 
pedients. Gold was prohibited in trade; all per- 
ſons were forbidden to keep by them more than 
five hundred livres“ in ſpecie. An edict was 
publiſhed, declaring ſeveral ſucceſſive diminu- 
tions in the value of the coin. This had the de- 
fired effect; people were now not ſo anxious to 

draw their money from the bank; on the con- 
trary, in leſs than a month they bronght i in ſpecie 
to the amount of forty-four million ſix hundred 
ninety-ſix thouſand one hundred and ninety 
livres +, in ſpecie, at eighty livresf a mark. 

As this infatuation could not be laſting, it was 
judged expedient to lefſen the diſproportion be- 
tween paper-currency and money, by reducing 


* 211, $75, 64. . 7985,58. Go, gd. I l. 266. 
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— to five-ninths. The ſtandard for the coin was 
fixed at eighty- two livres ten ſols* a mark. This 

ſcheme, the moſt rational, perhaps, that could 


have been devifed in the critical fituation of af. 
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the bank bills to half their value, and the ſhares 


| fairs; completed the general confuſion. The 
. conſternation was univerſal , every one imagined 


he had loft half his fortune, and haſtened to call 
in the remainder. The bank had no ſtock, and 


the ſtock · brokers found they had only been grafp- 


ing at ſhadows. The foreigners, who had rea- 
lized their paper at firſt, and carried off one. | 
third of the ready money of the kingdom, were 
the leaft loſers. The hopes which the govern- 


ment had conceived of paying off the national 


debt diſappeared with Law, and there remained 
no laſting monument of the ſyſtem, but an India 
Company, whoſe ſhares were fixed by the liqui- 
dation of 1723, to the number of fifry-fix thou - 
fand, but by fubſequent events were reduced to 


fifty thouſand two hundred ſixty- eight and 


four-tenths. 
UxrORTUNATELv it Peberpel the privileges of 


the ſeveral companies out of which it had been 


formed ; and this prerogative added neither to its 
wiſdom -or power : it confined the negro. trade, 
and ſtopped the progreſs of the ſugar colonies. 
Moſt of its privileges ſerved only to authoriſe 
odious monopolies. The moſt fertile regions 


upon earth, when occupied by the company. 


were neither peopled nor cultivated. The ſpirit 
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the commercial ſpirit enlarges them, became the 
ſpirit of the company, and has continued ever 
ſince, The directors thought only of turn- 
ing to their own advantage the rights ceded to 
the company in Aſia, Africa, and America. It 


became a ſociety of contractors, rather than atrad- 


ing company. Nothing could poſſibly be ſaid in 
praiſe of their adminiſtration, had they not been 
ſo honeſt as to pay off the debts accumulated in 
India for a century paſt; and taken care to ſecure 


Pondicherry againſt any invaſion, by ſurrounding. 


it with walls, Their trade was but ſmall and 


precarious till Orry was appointed i to ſuperintend 


the finances of the nation, 

Tua upright and diſintereſted ider ſullied 
his virtues, by a harfhneſs of temper. which he 
apologized for in a manner not much to the credit 
of the nation. One day that a friend was re- 
proaching him for the roughneſs of his manners, 
he anſwered, How can I bebave otherwiſe ? Out of 


4 hundred people I fee in a day, fifty take me for a 


fool, and fifty for @ knave. He had a brother 


named Fulvy, who was leſs rigid in his princi- 


ples, but had more affability, and greater capa- 
city. He intruſted him with the concerns of the 


company, which could not but flouriſn under 
ſuch a direction. 

| NoTwiTHSTANDING the former halo and 
thoſe which ſtill prevailed ; notwithſtanding the 
abhorrence the public had for any remains of 


Law's ſyſtem ; notwithſtanding the authority of 


the Sorbonne, which had decided that the divi- 
F 4 2 dend 
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dend upon the ſhares came under the denomina· 
tion of uſury; notwithſtanding the blindneſs of a 
nation credulous enough not to be ſhocked at fo 
abſurd a deciſion; yet ſtill the two brothers found 


means to convince Cardinal Fleury that it was 
proper to ſupport the India Company in an effec. 


tual manner. They even prevailed upon that 


miniſter, who was ſometimes too parſimonious, 
to on ey the: king's favours upon this eſtabliſh. 


ment. The care of ſuperintending its trade and 


none its powers, was afterwards committed 


to ſeveral perſons of known abilities. 


Dumas was fent to Pondicherry. He. ſoon 0 


tained leave of the court of Dehli to coin money; 
which privilege was worth four or five hundred 
thouſand livres“ a year. 
of the territory of Karical, which entitled him tg 


a conſiderable ſhare in the trade of Tanjour. 2 
Some time after, a hundred thouſand Marattas 
They attacked the Nabob 


invaded the Decan. 
of Arcot, who was vanquiſhed and ſlain. His 
family and ſeveral of his ſubjects took refuge in 


Pondicherry. They were received with all the 


kindneſs due to allies in diſtreſs. Ragogi Bouſſo- 
la, the general of the victorious army, demanded, 
that they ſhould be delivered up to him, and fur- 
ther required the payment of 1,200,000 livres“ 


by virtue of a tribute, which he pretended the 


French had formerly ſubmitted to. 


Dumas made anſwer, That ſo long as the Mo- 


5 guls had been maſters of that country, they: had 


* About 19,7001, on an average, 5 | + 52,5001. 
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guy s treated the F rench with the reſpect. due: to 3 n00 <q 


one of the moſk illuſtrious nations in the world, —— 
which took a pride in her turn in protecting her 
benefactors; that it was contrary to the character 
of that magnanimous nation to deliver up a num 
ber of women and children, and of unfortunate: 
and defenceleſs men, to ſee them put to death; 
that the fugitives then in the town were uber 
the protection of his king, Who eſteemed it his 
higheſt honour to be the protector of the diſtreſf. 
ed; that every Frenchman in Pondicherry would 
gladly die in their defence; and that his own life 
was forfeited, if his ſovereign were to know 
that he had ſo much as e to the mention of 
a tribute. He added, that he was ready to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity, and if he was 
overpowered, he would get on board his ſhips, 
and return to. Europe : that Ragogi might con- 
ſider whether he choſe to expoſe his army to utter 
deſtruction, when the greateſt advantage that 
could be obtained by it Was to take poſſeſſion. of 
a heap of ruins, 
Tur Indians had not been ede to hear 
the French talk with ſo much dignity. This 
boldneſs ſtaggered the general of the Marattas, , 
and after ſome negociations ſkilfully carried on, 
he determined to keep peace with Pondicherry. © 
WIIIST Dumas was procuring wealth and 
reſpect to the company, the government ſent i 
Bourdonnais to the Iſle of France. 
The Portugueſe, at the time of their firſt voy- 
ages to India, had diſcovered to the eaſt of Ma- 


Wagaſcar, between the 19th and 20th degrees of 
| ; 5 latitude, 


8 Gy, 
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z00 Ox Latitude, three iſlands, to which they gave the | 
—— names of Maſcarenhas, Cernẽ and Rodrigue. 


There they found neither men nor quadrupeds, and 
attempted no ſettlement upon either of the iſlands. 


The moſt weſtern of them, which had been 
called Maſcarenhas, ſerved as a refuge about the 
year 1665 to ſome Frenchmen, who before were 


ſettled at Madagaſcar. There they found an ex- 
tent of ſixty miles in length and forty-five in 
breadth, full of mountains, and but few plains. 


At firſt they bred cattle, and afterwards they cul- | 
tivated European corn, Afiatic and African fruit, 


and ſome vegetables fit for. that mild climate. 
The health, plenty and freedom they enjoyed, 
induced ſeveral ſailors belonging to the ſhips 


that touched there for refreſhments, to come and 
live amongſt them. Induſtry brought on popu · 


lation. In 1718, they procured ſome coffee. 
trees from Arabia, which ſucceeded tolerably 
well, though the. fruit had loſt much of its fla- 
vour. This culture, and other laborious einploy- 
ments, were performed. by ſlaves from the coaſt 
of Africa, or from Madagaſcar. Then the 
iſland, which had changed its name from Maſca- 
; ales to the iſle of Bourbon, became an import- 
ant object to the company. In 1763, the popu- 


lation amounted to 4627 white people, and 15149 ; 


blacks; the cattle conſiſted of 8702 beeves, 4054 


ſheep, 7405 goats, 7619 hogs. Upon an extent 


of 125909 acres of cultivated land, they g gathered 
as much caſſava as would feed their . ſlaves, 
1135000 pounds weight of corn, 844100 pounds 


= a rice, 2079190 pounds of maize, and 2535100 
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ands of coffee, which the company bought up p 9 by * 


at fix ſols* a· pound. 
Unr0RTUNATELY this valuable poſſeſſion has 


no harbour. This inconvenience determined the 


French to attempt a ſettlement on the iſland of 
Cerne, where the Portugueſe had, as uſual, left 


| ſome quadrupeds and fowls for the den of 


ſuch of their ſhips as, ſhould chance to touch 


there. The Dutch, who afterwards took poſſeſ- 
fon of it, forſook it from an apprehenſion of 


multiplying their ſettlements too much. The 
iſland was uninhabited when the French landed 
there in 1720, and changed its name from Mau- 
titius to the Iſle of France, which it ſtill bears. 
| Taz firſt people that were ſent thither, came 
over from Bourbon, and there they were for- 


gotten for fifteen years. They only formed as 
it were a corps de garde, with orders to hang out 
French flag, to inform all nations that the iſland 


had a maſter, The company, long undetermined, 
decided- at laſt for the keeping it, and in 1735 
k Bourdonnais was commiſſioned to improve it, 


Tris man, who has ſince been ſo famous, was 


born at St, Malo, and had been at ſea from the 
ige of ten years; all his voyages had been proſ- 


perous, and in every one he had ſignalized him- 


kif by ſome extraordinary action. He had re- 


75 


conciled the Arabs and the Portugueſe, who were 


preparing to maſſacre one another in the road of 
Mocha: and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
yar at Mahé. He was the 1 Frenchman who 
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ever thought of ſending armed veſſels i into the In. 


— dĩan ſeas. He was known to be equally ſkilful i in the 


art of ſhip-building, as in that of navigating and 


: defending aſhip. His ſchemes bore the mark of ge. 


nius, nor were his views contracted by the cloſe at. 
tention he paid to all the minute particulars of 
whatever ſcheme he undertook. Difficulties didbut 
quicken his activity, and diſplay his talent fot 
diſpoſing; the men under his command to the beſt 


advantage, Nothing was ever laid to his charge 


but an immoderate paſſion for riches ; and it muſt 
be confeſſed he was not over ſcrupulous as to the 


means of acquiring them. 
Hk was no ſooner arrived at the Ille of Fr: rance, 


than he made it his buſineſs to acquire every in. 


formation he could concerning it. He found it 


to be 31890 toiſes in its greateſt diameter, 22124 


in its greateſt. breadth, and 432680 acres in ſur- 
face. The greateſt part of this ground was co. 
vered with foreſts almoſt impenetrable, and with 
mountains not exceeding 400 toiſes in height. 
Moſt of them were full of reſervoirs of water, 
which poured down in ſtreams upon a dark grey 
earth, full of perforations, and for the moſt 1998 


| ſtony. 


Tas ſea coaſt was what la Bodrddhidis chiefly 


attended to, and his principal obſervations related 
to the two harbours he found there. He thought 


the harbour on the ſouth-eaſt fide of little conſe- 
quence, on account of the regular and high | 
winds, which make it impoſſible, or at leaſt 


very difficult, to fail out of it at any ſeaſon of the 


year. That on the north-weſt he found far pre- 
82 ferable, 
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z narrow channel, between two flats, and then 


— 


above thirty-five or forty ſhips. _ 

As ſoon as la Bourdonnais had procured theſe 
neceſſary infor mat ions, he endeavoured to inſtil 
a ſpirit of emulation into the firſt coloniſts on the 


poty 48 - 


lect with which they had been tested, and at- 
tempted to reduce to ſome ſubordination the va · 
grants lately arrived from the mother country. 


good of the Europeans, and caſſava, which he 
had brought from Brazil, for the ſlaves. They 


for the daily conſumption of the richer inhabitants 
and of ſea-faring men, till the cattle they had 


gs — 


ably, as to prevent the neceſſity of importing 
ay more. A poſt which he had eſtabliſhed on 
the little INand of Rodrigue, abundantly ſupplied 
the poor with turtle. Rete. ſhips going to India 
von found all the refreſhments and conveniences 
+ ey wanted after a tedious, paſſage. Three ſhips 
ere fitted out, one of which carried 500 tons 
7 burden, If the founder had not the ſatisfaction 
1 ol bringing the colony to the utmoſt degree of 


4 


t {MW proſperity it was capable of, at leaſt he had the 
- WH cicdit of having diſcovered what degree of import- 


ance it might acquire in able hands. 


h | | 
4 Tuzsk improvements, however, though they 
E 


kemed to be owing to enchantment, did not meet 
nith the approbarion of thoſe who were principally 
; 1 | concerned 


ferable, though the mips muſt get to it through 


be towed 1 in, and though it will ſcarcely admit. 


iſland, who were entirely diſcouraged at the neg- 


were to be furniſhed from Madagaſcar with meat 


procured from thence ſhould multiply ſo conſider- 
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He made them cultivate rice and wheat, for the 
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concerned in them, and la Bourdonnais was come | 


pelled to juſtify himſelf. One of the director 
was aſking him one day how it happened that. he 


had conducted the affairs of the company ſo ill, 


while he had taken ſo much care of his own, 
Becauſe, ſaid he, I have managed mine according ty 


my own judgment, and thoſe of the company according 
to your directions. 


Grear men have been always more uſeful to 
the public, than large colleQive bodies, Na- 
tions and ſocieties are but the inſtruments of men 
of genius : theſe have been the true founders of 
ſtates and colonies. Spain, Portugal, Holland 
and England owe their foreign conqueſts and ſet. 
tlements to able warriors, experienced ſeamen, 


and legiſlators of ſuperior talents. France eſpe- 


cially is more indebted to ſome fortunate indivi- 
duals for the glory ſhe has acquired, than to the 
form of her government. One of theſe ſuperior 
men had juſt eſtabliſhed the power of France over 
two important iſlands in Africa; another till 
more extraordinary, whoſe name was Dupleix, 
added ſplendour to the French name in Aſia. 
He was firſt ſent to the banks of the Ganges, 
where he ſuperintended the colony of Chanderna- 


gore. That ſettlement, though formed in a part 
! of the globe the beſt adapted for great commer- 


cial undertakings, had been but in a languid ſtate, 


till he took the management of it, The company 
was not able to fend any great ſtock, and the | 


agents who went over there withour any of their 


| _ own, had not been able to avail themſelves of the 
liberty that was allowed them of, adyancing their 


own 
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ward of ten years ſucceſsful labours, ſoon ſpread 
throughout the colony. In a country abounding 


vith money they ſoon. found credit, when once 


they ſhewed themſelves deſerving of it. In a ſhort 
time, Chandernagore excited the admiration of its 
neighbours, and the envy of its rivals. Dupleix, 
who had engaged the reſt of the French in his 
yaſt ſpeculations, opened Freſh ſources of com- 
merce all over the Mogul's dominions, and as far 
as Thibet. On his arrival he had not found a 
ſingle ſloop, and he fitted out fifteen armed veſſels 
at once, Theſe ſhips carried on trade in dif- 
ferent places in India, Some he ſent to the Red 


Sea, to the Gulph of Perſia, to Surat, to Goa, to 
the Maldives, and Manilla Iſlands, and to all the 


ſeas where there was a a poſſibility of trading to 


advantage. 

DuyLEIX had for trelve years ſupported As 
honour of the French name on the Ganges, and 
increaſed the revenues of the public as well as 


| the private fortunes of individuals, when he was 


called to Pondicherry to take upon him the ge- 
neral ſuperintendency of all the company's affairs 
in India. They were then in a more flouriſhing 
condition. than they had ever yet been, or have 
ever been ſince; for that year the returns amount- 
ed to twenty-four millions . Had they continued 
to act prudently, had they confided more in two 


fuch men as Were and la Bourdonnais, der 


21 * 3,050,000 l 


. 


_ 


vernor, who brought an ample. fortune, the re. 


79 
own private affairs. The activity of the new go- B 00K * 


. with England; and propaſed a. ſe 
| 2 the ſeas in Alia; during the whole courſe of. the 


| Would firſt take up arms. in India, would have 


hoſe parts. 


neutrality that would be obſerved in India be- 
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would: probably have aaquired ſueh power 6 
would nut have been caſily deſtrayed. 1 Hun 
LA Bous noNN Als ſaw An approaching ruptut 
eme which 


would have-ſceurcd: to the Freuch the ſovereignty 


He was conyinced,. that whichever nation 


0 
manifeſt advantage oven the other. He therefore 0 
deſired to, have a ſquadron, . With which he ſhould Ml ; 
ſail to the Ille of France, and there wait til! hoſti- Ml . 
lities began. From this, place he was to 89 and f 
cruize in the ſtraits of Sunda, where mot of the Mp 
ſhips paſs that are going to, or coming from of 
China. | There he would have intercepted : all the 60 
Engliſh ſhips, and ſaved thoſe of the French, He he 
would have eyen taken, the ſmall ſquadron which - 
England ſent into thoſe very latitudes, and | bar. E. 
ing thus made himſelf maſter. of the Indian ſeas, * 
would have ruined all the : Engliſh {ereſements in 60 


* 2 *; 7 


Tae miniſtry approved of this, . ande grant. 15 


. „ SSH. pF 


ed him five men of war, with which, he ſer ſail. 


h 
"He had ſcarcely ſet fail, When the directors * 
equally offended | at their being kept i in the dark * 


as to the deſtination of the ſquadron, and at the a 


* 


expences it had occalioned them, and, [jealous of 
the. advantage this would. give to a man who, 1 


in their opinion, Was alteady too. independent, . 


exclaimed againſt this armament as they, had done i 
before, and declared it be uſeleſs, They were, . 
or pretended to be, ſo. fully convinced of the 50 


tween 
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tween the two companies, chat they perſuaded 
the miniſter into that opinion, when la Bourdon- 
nais was no longer preſent to ee lin. and 


guide his inexperience. 3 
Taz court of Verſailles was not aware that a 


power, ſupported chiefly by trade, would not 


eaſily be induced to leave them in quiet poſſeſſion 


of the Indian Ocean; and that if ſhe either made 
or liſtened to any propoſals of neutrality, it muſt 
be only to gain time. It was not aware that, 


even ſuppoſing ſuch an agreement was made bona 


fde on both ſides, a thouſand unforeſeen events 
| might interrupt it, It was not aware, that the' 


object propoſed could never be fully anſwered, 


becauſe the ſea-forces of both nations, not being 
bound by any private agreement made between 
two companies, would attack their ſhips in the 


European ſeas. It was not aware, that in the 
colonies themſelves they would make prepara- 
tions to guard againſt a ſurprize ; that theſe pre- 


cautions would create a miſtruſt on both ſides; and 


that miſtruſt would bring on an open rupture. All 
theſe particulars were not perceived by the Court, 
ad the ſquadron was recalled. ' Hoſtilities began, 


Book 
iv. 


and the loſs of almoſt every French ſhip going to 


Indja, ſhewed too late which of the two was the 
noſt judicious ſyſtem of politics. 

La BouRDONNVAIs was as deeply affected 
for the errors that had occaſioned the mis- 
fortunes of the nations, as if he had been 
guilty of them himſelf, and applied wholly to 
remedy them. Without magazines, without pro- 


lions, without money, he found means by his 
| G attention 


„6 „„ A og ati rr 3 
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attention and perſeverance to form a Fquatton, 


compoſed of a ſixty gun ſhip, and five: mercbant. 


men, which he turned into men eure He ven. 
tured to attack the Engliſh ſquadron; he beat 


them, purſued and forced them to quit the eoaſt 
of Coromandel; he then beſieged and took Ma. 


draſs, the firſt of the Engliſh ſettlements. The 
victor was preparing for freſh expeditions, 
which were certain and eaſy; but he met 


with the moſt violent oppoſition, which not only 


occaſioned the loſs of the ſum of 97067. 0⁰⁰ 
livres be had ſtipulatedd for as dhe rapſom 
of the city, but alſo deprived: him of the ſuc- 


ceſs which muſt e have e dünn 


dertakings. N 8 8 
Tus company was then ed * tel 
the king's commiſſaries, who were irreconcileable 


enemies to each other. The directors and the in- 


ferior officers had taken part in the quarrel, ac: 
cording as their inclination or their intereſt led 
them. The two factions were extremely incenſed 
againſt each other. That which had cauſed la 


Bourdonnais's ſquadron to be taken from him, 


was enraged to fee that he had found reſources. 
in himſelf, to ward off every blow that was aimed 
at him. There is good reaſon to believe, that 
this faction purſued him to India, and inftilled 
the poiſon of jealouſy into the heart of Dupleix. 
Two men formed to eſteem: and love each other, 
to adorn the French name, and to deſcend together 

Wen, became the vile 8 s af an animoſity 
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in which they were not the leaſt intereſted. Du- %K 
pleix oppoſed la Bourdonnais, and made him loſe — 
much time. The latter, after having ſtaid toa- 

long on the coaſt of Coromandel, waiting for the 

ſuccours which had been unneceſſarily delayed, 

ſay his ſquadron deſtroyed by à ſtorm. The 

crews were diſpoſed to mutiny. So many mis- 

ſortunes brought on by the intrigues of Dupleix, 
determined la Bourdonnais to return to Europe, 

where a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his 

glorious ſervices, and the end of all the hopes 

which the nation had built upon his great talents. 

The Engliſh, delivered from that formidable 

enemy in India, and conſiderably reinforced, found 

0 themſelves in a condition to attack the French in 

of Wl their n. ad et ud * to _ 
le cherry. 8 
N- DveLEIX e ads gh * 2 er Oors, 
ne defended the town with great {kill and bra- 
ed 

ed 

la 


yery; and after the trenches had been opened ſix 

weeks, the Engliſh were forced to raiſe the ſiege. 
|; The news of the peace arrived ſoon aſter, and all 
m, PRINTS: be en 07-28 alt 1 | } 
es. WI nations. + 9 
ed Tas taking of Madrafs, b e en- . 
at BY pagement at ſea, and the raiſing of che ſiege f 
ed Pondicherry, gave the Indiannations a high opinion 
1x. Bi & the French, and they were reſpected in thoſe 


er; Wl parts as the firſt 1 Wen * 80 nn „ 1 | 
et powers. = tl 
ity Net avail himſelf of this dif 3 lt 


boſition, and took care to procure laſting and im- 
{WP fanc advantages for his nation, In order to judge 
in 

| | G 2 ny "we 
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View of the 
French to 
aggrandize 
theinſelves. 
Acccunt of 
Indoft.n. 


 HISTORY'OF:SET: 


POOK rightly of his projects, we muſt lay before the 
reader a 2 of the ſtate of e A 


that large portion of 


EMENTS AND T ADE 


that time: (If 
Ix We may credit u uncertain tradition, hiker: ne 
rich country tempted the ' firſt conquerors. of the 


world. But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Seſoſtris, 


or Darius, did or did not carry their arms through 
the globe, certain it is, that 
it proved an inexhauſtible fund of fictions and 
wonders to the antient Greeks. That people, 
ever credulous, becauſe they were carried away by 
their imagination, were ſo enchanted with theſe 


marvelous ſtories, that they ſtill gave credit to 
them, even in the more W ages of ve 


. ee e 
- Ir ve conſider this matter according to 1 


principles of reaſon and truth, we ſhall find that 


a pure air, wholeſome food, and great frugality, 
had early multiplied men to a prodigious degree 

in Indoſtan. They were acquainted with laws, 
civil government and arts, whilſt the reſt of the 
earth was deſert and favage. Wiſe and beneficial 


inſtitutions preſerved theſe people from corruption, 


and their only care was to enjoy the gifts of 'the 
earth and of the climate. If from time to time 
their morals were tainted in ſome of theſe ftates, 


the empire was immediately ſubverted: and when 


Alexander. entered theſe regions, he found 159 
few kings, and many free Cities. © - 

A covnTRryY divided into numberleſs little | Rh 
un of which were popular, and others enſlaved, 
could not make a very formidable refiſtance againſt 


_ (hero of Nt rden * nn Was e 
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an he would have ſubdued the whole country, BOOK 


had not death overtaken him in the _—_— of his Ae 


triumphs. 8 

By following chis conqueror in his pics 
* Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. 
This obſcure man, who had nothing to recommend 
him but his talents, collected a numerous army, 
and drove the Macedonians out of the provinces 
they had invaded. The deliverer of his country 
then made himſelf maſter of it, and united all In- 
goſtan under his dominion. How. long he reign- 
ed, or what was the duration of the 1 he had 
founded, is not known, E 

Ar the beginning of the eighth Santuen A 
Arabs over- ran India, as they did many other 
parts of the world. They: ſubje&ed ſome few 
iſlands | to their dominion; but, content with trad. 
ing peaceably on the continent, e made but | 
few ſettlements, on ĩt. 1 

| Tuzzz centuries after this, Ade betet of 
their religion, who came out from Khoraſſan 
headed by Mahmoud, attacked India on the north 
ide, and extended their depredations as far as 
Guzarat. They carried off immenſe ſpoils from 
thoſe wealthy provinces,” and buried them' under 
ground in their wretched and barren deſerts. 
Tusk calamities were not yet un when 
Eingis-Khan, who with his Tartars had ſubdued 
the greateſt part of Aſia, brought his victorious 


amy to the weſtern borders of India. This was 


about the year 1200. It is not known what part 


tis conqueror and his deſcendents took in the 


airs of Indoſtan, Pr obably, they did not con- 
R G 3 cern 
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BOOK cern themſelves much about them; for it appear, 


—— that ſoon alter the Patans Br over Thy) fine 


country. 
Tuksr are aid to been Arabian hence 


ſettled on the coaſts of Indoſtan, who taking ad. 
vantage of the weakneſs of the ſeveral kings and 
nations who had admitred them, eafily ſeized up: 
on many provinces, and founded a vaſt empire, 


of which Delhi was the capital. Under their do- 


minion India was happy, becauſe men educated ta 
trade, were not influenced by that ſpirit of deval. 


tation and rapine which eren artends in. 


vaders. 
Taz Indians Had ſcarce had time to Wenn | 


; chemſel ves to a foreign yoke,” when they were 
once more forced to change maſters. Tamerlane, 


who came from great Tartary, and was already 
famous for his: .cruelties and his victories, advan- 
ced to the north ſide of Indaſtan „at the end of 


the fourteenth century, with a will diſciplined and 
triumphant army, inured to all the hardſhips of 


war. He ſecured the northern provinces himſelf, 


and abandoned the plunder of the ſouthern ones to 
his lieutenants. He ſeemed determined to ſubdue 


all India, when on a ſudden he turned his arms 
againſt Bajazet, overcame and dethroned that 
prince ; and by the union of all his conqueſts, 
7 found himſelf maſter of the immenſe ſpace that 


extends from | the delicious coaſt of Smyrna, to 


f the delightful borders of the Ganges. After his 
; death violent, conteſts aroſe, and his poſterity 1 were 
LS of Rb a e We the- fixth de. 


ſeendent 
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ſendent of one of his children, alone ſu urviy 


preſerve. his name. N iiber OPM: SET 
Tuar young prince, brought up in ſloth. : and 


luxury, reigned. 7 Samarcand, where his anceſtor 
had ended his days. The, Uſbeck Tartars de- 


throned him, and conſtrained him to take refuge 
in the Cabuliſtan. Ranguildas, the ede of 
that province, received, him Wee 1 ſupplied - 
him with troops. 

Tais wiſe man addreſſed. him in the folloming 
manner : It is not towards the north where venge- 
© ance would naturally call thee, that thy ſteps 
© muſt be directed. Soldiers enervated by the 


« pleaſures of India, could not without —_— | 


« attack warriors famous. for their courage and 
their victories. Heaven has conducted thee to 
6 the banks of the Indus, in order t to fix upon thy 
0 brow one of t the richeſt diadems i in the univerſe. 


0 Turn thy views towards. Tndoſtan. That em- | 


« pire, torn, in pieces by the inceſſant wars "of 
the Indians and Patans, calls for a maſter. N 
61 is in thoſe delightful regions that thou muſt 
it eſtabliſh, a new monarchy, and raiſe thy. glory 
* equal tq that of the formidable Tamerlane.“ 

Tas: judicious advice made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on the mind of Babar. A plan of uſürpation was 
immediately traced out, and purſyed with activity 
and ſkill. . Succeſs attended t the execution, The 


northern provinces, not excepting Delhi, ſubmit- * | 
ted after ſome reliſtance z and thus a, fugitive f mo- . 
narch had the honour op laying, the foundation of 
the power * the Mogul ; artars, which e to 
tis day. 
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Tux preſervation of this conqueſt required 3 


— ſorm of government. That which Babar found 


eſtabliſhed in India was a kind of deſpotiſm. merely 


relative to civil matters, tempered by cuſtoms, 
forms and opinion; in a word, adapted to that 
mildneſs which. theſe nations derive from tlie in. 
fluence of the climate, and from the more power. 


ful influence of religious tenets. To this peate 
able conſtitution Babar ſubſtituted - a fevere and 


military deſpotiſm, ſuch as might be e yu . 


a victorious and barbarous nation. 10 


RANvGCUIL DAS was long witneſs to the power of 


the new ſovereign, and exulted in the ſucceſs of 


his own councils. The recollection of the ſteps 
he had taken to place his maſter's ſon upon the 
throne, filled him with a conſcious and real ſatis. 
faction, One day, as he was praying in the tem. 
ple, he heard a Banian, who ſtood by him, ery | 
aut, O God! thou ſeeſt the ſufferings of my 
< brethren. We are a prey to a young man wha 
80 conſiders us as his property, which he may 


« ſquander and conſume as he pleaſes, Among 


the many children who call upon thee from 
< theſe vaſt regions, one oppreſſes all the reſt: 


0 ayenge us of the tyrant; avenge us of the trai · 
< tors who haye placed him on the throne, a 


2 Ir 


* out examining whether he was a juft man. 


' RavevilDas, aſtoniſhed, drew near to the B. 


nian, and faid, 8 0 thou, who curſeſt my old age, 
hear me. "If I am gyilry, my conſcience has 


< miſled me. When I reſtored the inheritance to 


the ſon of my ſovereign, when I expoſed my life 
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« formity to his wiſe dectees ; and at the very in- Sm 


« ſtant when J heard thy prayer, Ias-ſtill-thank- 


ing heaven for granting me, in n 


« thoſe two greateſt of bleſſings, reſt and glory.“ 


4 Grokv I cries the Banian. Learn, Ranguil- 


« das, that glory belongs only to virtue, and not to 


« ations' which are only ſpler 


ſidered whether he was capable of doing good, 
e and whether he would have the will and reſo- 


« jution to be juſt? Lou ſay, you have reſtored 
nce of his fathers, as if men 


could be bequeathed and poſſeſſed like lands 
« and cattle. Pretend: not to glory, O Ranguil. 


tg him the in 


lid, without being | 
g uſeful to mankind. Alas l what advantages 
did you procure to Indoſtan when you crowned 
« the ſon of an uſurper ? Had you previouſly con- 


« 42s | or if you look for gratitude, go and ſeck/- 


« it-in the heart of Babar ; he owes it you. Vou 


© have purchaſed it at a great one the rn | 


of a whole nation.“ 
BaBAR, however, whilt * was debe his 


ſubjefts under the yoke of deſpotiſm, took care 
o confine it within certain bounds, and to draw 
up his inſtitutes with ſo much force, that his ſuc-- 


ceſſors, though | abſolute, could not poſſibly be 


muſt. © The prince was to be the judge of the 


people and the arbiter of the ſtate; but his tribu- 
ral and his council were to be held in the publio 


quare, - Injuſtice and tyranny love darkneſs, in or- 


ter to conceal themſelves from their intended vie- 


or: but when the monarch's actions are to be 


hbmitted to the inſpection of his ſubjects, i i 


* he intends 2 but their __ Openly 
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to inſult a number of men ee | 
nen even ja tyrant would bluſn at. 


ITnx principal ſupport, of his authority. was a 

body of four thouſand men, who ſtiled themſelves 
the firſt ſlavesof the prince. Out of this body 
were choſen the Omrahs, thoſe perſons who com- 
Poſed the emperor's coungils, and on whom. he 


beſtowed lands, diſtinguiſhed by great privileges. 


This fort; of poſſeſſions always reverted to the 
crowa. It was on this condition that all great 
offices were given. So true it is, that GG A 
enriches its ſlaves only to plunder them. 
Sn intereſt, however, was made for the pol 
of Omrah, Whoever aſpired to the government 
of a province, made this the object of his ambi. 


tion. To prevent any projects the »goyernars 


upon his elephant with his face turned towards 


dependence, they. always kad overſeers placed 


about them, who were not under their controul, 
and who. were commiſſioned to inſpect the uſe 
they made of the military force they were entrult- 
ed with, to keep the conquered Indians in ame. 
The fortified towns were frequently in the bands 
of officers, whe were accountable only to the 
Court, That ſuſpicious court often ſent for thc 
goyernor, andd either continued him or removed 
him, as it happened to ſuit her floctuating policy. 


Theſe changes were grown ſo common, that a 


new governor coming ont of Delhi, remained 


the city, nes * he: ws! 10 Fo his Sucre 
coin ou. 


Tax Ginn | of ernennen "however, was not 
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the ſame throughout the empire. The Moguls B 229 K 
had left ſeveral Indian princes in poſſeſſion af their My 
ſovereignties, and even with a power of tranſmit- 9 
ting them to their deſcendents. They governed 
according to the laws of the country, though 
accountable to a nabob appointed by the court. 
They were only obliged to pay tribute, and to 
conform ta the conditions neee with der 
anceſtors at the time of the conqueſt. 

Tux conquering nation could not i. com- 

mitted any conſiderable ravages, ſince it does not 
yet conſtitute more than a tenth part of the popu- 

lation of India. There are a hundred millions ot 
Indians to ten millions of Tartars. The two na- 
tions have never intermixed. None but Indians 

are farmers and artificers. They alone live in the 
country, and carry on the manufactures. The 

Mohammedans are to be found in the We at 

l, court, in great cities, in camps and armies, 

le _ Ir appears, that at that period when he Mo- 

. * entered Indoſtan, they found no private Pro- 

3 perty. All the lands belonged to the Indian 
princes; and it may eaſily be imagined that ſa- 


I 
We ige een EN in e ne avarice, 
d e eee —_ + That . the 
y. ends of the empire which the new ſovereigns call 
der own, was divided imo large governments, 
d WH vhich were called ſubaliſhips. The ſubahs, who | 
i Wl vere. intruſted with the cixil and military govern- 
ur ment, were alſo appointed t to receive the revenues. 
This they committed to the care of the nabobs, 
of 2 ughout their ſubah- 


ene fl 


ſhips; ; 
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'B: a6 * hips; and theſe again truſted this buſineſs to 


private farmers, whoſe MONIES: baſinels'1 it was 
to cultivate the lands. | 
Ar the beginning of a year, bled: is in 

June; the nabob's officers agreed with the. farmers 

for the price of their farm. A kind of deed was 
drawn up, called jamabandi, which was depoſit- 
ed in the chancery of the province; after which 
the farmers went, each in his own diſtrict, to 
look for huſbandmen, and advanced them conſi. 
derable ſums to enable them to ſow the ground. 
Aſter harveſt, the farmers remitted the produce 
of their grounds to the nabob's officers. The 
nabob delivered it to the ſubah, and the ſubah 
paid it into the emperor's treaſury. The agree. 
ments were commonly for half the produce of the 
land; the other half went to pay the charges of 
culture, to enrich the farmers, and to ſubſiſt thoſe 
whom they employed in tilling the land. In this 
ſyſtem were compriſed not only corn, which is 
the principal crop, but all other productions of 
the earth. Betel, 8. ate 1 were all farmed 
in the ſame manner... 

__» THERE were allo: ſome. AFR antes, 1 
ſome duties upon the public markets; but no 
poll- tax, or any tax upon induſtry. Theſe arbi- 

trary rulers had not thought of requiring. any 
thing from men who had nothing left them. 
The weaver fitting at his loom, worked without 
ſolicitude, and freely ee af the fruic of * 
labour. S CU. 

Tuis liberty extended hy every. Kin fun move- 
A „ were wur the ere of private 

perſons 
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perſons, who were not accountable to any 10 B 1 * 
for them. They could diſpoſe of them in their 
life-time ; and after their death, they devolved 
to their offspring. The houſes of artificers, the 
town-houſes with the little gardens belonging to 
them, were likewiſe accounted private property.. 
wp were hereditary, and might be ſold. 

In the latter caſe, the buyer and ſeller appeared 
before the Cothoal. The conditions of the bar- 
gain were drawn up in writing, and the Cothoal 
affixed his ſeal to the deed, to make it valid. 

Tu ſame formality was obſerved with regard 
to the purchaſe of flaves; that is, of thoſe unfor- 

tunate men, who, under the preſſure of poverty, 
choſe rather to be in bondage to one man who al- 
lowed them a ſubſiſtence, than to live under that 
general ſlavery, in which they had no means of 
procuring the neceſſaries of life. They then ſold 
themſelves for a ſum of money, and this was 
tranſacted in preſence of the Cothoal, that the 
maſter's property might not be conteſted, 

Tur Cothoal was a kind of notary public. 
There was one in every diſtrict of a certain ſize. 
t was before him that the few deeds were tranſ- 

ascted, which the nature of ſuch a government 

* vduld admit of. Another officer, called Jemidar, 

y decided all differences that aroſe between man and 

* man, and his deciſions were almoſt always defi. 

* WH itive, unleſs the cauſe was a very important one, 

s or unleſs the aggrieved party was rich enough to 

4 pay for having it reverſed at the nabob's court. 

Tue Jemidar was likewiſe intruſted wich the po- 


e . lice, "He had a power of inflicting fight puniſh- 
18 001199 | ments; 


7 


ments; but all capinat offices were telerved; * 

the judgment of the nabob, as he alone had, F 

right to pronounce a ſentence of death. Ply, 
"Bute a government, which was oo 1 

a deſpotiſm gradually deſcending from the throne 

down to the meaneſt officer, could have no other 

ſpring than a coercive power conſtantly exerted, Ml , 

Accordingly, as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon was oyer, 


the monarch quitted his capital and reſided in his f 
camp. The nabobs, the rajas, and the principal c 
officers were ſummoned to attend him, and in this p 
manner he proceeded through all the provinces jt 
ſucceſſively, in military parade, which, however, d 
did not preclude. political artifice. One great 0 
man was often employed to oppreſs another. The pt 
moſt odious refinement of deſpotiſm is that of di- hj 
viding its ſlaves, Theſe diviſions, were fomented of 
by informers, publicly kept by the prince, who 10 
were continually ſpreading alarm and terror. 7a 


Theſe informers were always choſen among per- to 
ſons of the firſt rank. Corruption is then at its the 


| height, when - en can r Were on what tio 


is mean. in 
EvkRx year, the great Mogul fot out on his in! 


progreſs, more as a conqueror than as a ſovereign, linc 
He went to adminiſter juſtice in the provinces, aa Ml ani 


if he was going to plunder them, and maintained an 


his authority by a parade of military force, which ve 
makes arbitrary government a continual ſtate war. trat. 
This manner of governing, though with legal I cxal 
forms, is very dangerous for the monarch; So prec 
long as the people feel their wrongs, merely thro' WM vho 
the channel of thoſe who are inveſted with his au- 


thority, 
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thority, they only murmur, upon the ſuppoſition Oo * 
that the ſovereign is ignorant of them, and would 
not ſuffer any injuſtice if he knew it: but when the 


ſovereign gives it a ſanction by his preſence and 


by his own deciſions, then all confidence is at an 
end: the deception vaniſhes : he was a God; 7A 


now he is an ideot, or a wicked man. 


Tag Mogul emperors, however, hiv: e ons 
joyed the ſuperſtitious idea the nation had con- 
ceived of their facred character. That outward 
pomp which captivates the people more than 
juſtice, becauſe men are more ſtruck with What 
dazzles their eyes, than with what is beneficial 
to them; the richneſs and ſplendour” of the 


prince's court; the grandeur | thav ſurrounded 


him in his travels; all this kept up in the minds 
of the people thoſe prejudices. of ſervile ignorance; 


which trembles before the idol it has raiſed. The 
various accounts that have been tranſmitted 


to us of the luxury of the moſt brilliant courts: in 
the world, are not to be compared to the o ſtenta- 


tous pomp of the Great Mogul when he appears 


in public. The elephants, formerly ſo dreadfut 


in war, but which are become uſeleſs in an army 


ſince the introduction of gunpowder; theſe immenſe | 


animals that are unknown in our climates, give 


an Afiatic monarch an air of grandeur, of which 


ve have no conception. The people fall proſ- 


trate before their majeſtic ſovereign, who fits 


cxalted upon a throne of gold, glittering with 
precious ſtones, mounted on the haughty animal, 


vho proceeds flowly, proud to preſent the maſter 


of a great empire to the reſpect of ſo many ſlaves. 


. Thus, 
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BOOK Thus, by dazzling the eyes of men, or infoirng | | 


IV. 


them with terror, the Moguls preſerved and even | 
enlarged their conqueſts. Aurengzebe completed 
them, by. making himſelf maſter of the whole 
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peninſula. All Indoſtan, excepting a ſmall por. 
tion of it along the coaſt of Malabar, ſubmitted 
to that ſuperſtitious and barbarous tyrant, who 


had imbrued his hands in the blood of his father 


a brothers, and his nephews. 


Tus infamous deſpot, made the Mogul power 
an object of deteſtation, but he ſupported it as 


long as he lived. At his death it was irrecover- 


ably reduced. The uncertainty as to the right of 


ſucceſſion was the firſt cauſe of the diſturbances 
that aroſe after his demiſe, at the beginning of 
the eighteench century. Only one law was gene- 
rally acknowledged, that which enacted, that 


the ſceptre ſhould never go out of the family of 
Tamerlane; but every emperor was at liberty to 


chuſe his ſucceſſor, without being obliged to re- 
gard the degree of conſanguinity. This indefinite 


right proved a ſource of diſcord. Young princes, 


whoſe: birth entitled them to expect the crown, 
and who frequently were at the head of a province 
and an army, ſupported their claim ſword in hand, 


and paid little regard to the will of a monarch 
who was no more. This happened at the death 
of Aurengzebe. His rich ſpoils were ſtained with 


blood. In theſe convulſions of the ſtate, the 
ſprings that reſtrained an army of twelve hundred 
thouſand men were relaxed. Every nabob aimed 
at being independent, increaſing the contributions 


raiſed upon the *** and leſſening the tributes 


ſent 


a=. 
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"ou into the emperor's-treaſury. | No longer was 200K 


any thing regulated: by law, all was carried on by 
ada . * 190 violent mea- 
„es. 2d! to isn Us 1 
TAE e 5 =" young Panos 8 
no temedy for alb cheſe evils. Left to the care of 


yomen till the age of ſeven ꝓears, tutored after- 


wards in ſome religious principles, they went and 
ſpent in the ſoft indulgences of a ſeraglio thoſe 


years of youth and: activity which ought to be 
employed in forming che man, and inſtructing 
him in the knowledge of life. Care was taken to 
enervate them, that they might not become dan- 
gerous. Conſpiracies of children againſt their 
fathers, were frequent; to prevent theſe, there- 
fore, the children were deprived. of every virtue, 


that ſhocking thought of an oriental poet, that 
fathers, dubilſt their ſons are living, are fondeſt of 
their, grandſons, Henke whey love i in them the enemies 
of ther enemies. tpi: 

Tue Moguls Pr ry norkiont of chads n 
manners they had brought from their mountains. 
Thoſe, among them who were advanced to high 
offces, or had acquired large fortunes, changed 
weir habitations according to the ſeaſons. In theſe 
retirements,. which: were ſome of them more de- 
lghtful than others, they lived in houſes built 
only of clay or earth, but the inſide of which pre- 
ſented every Aſiatic luxury, together with all the 
| pomp. of the moſt corrupted courts, Wherever 
men cannot raiſe a laſting fortune, nor tranſmit it 
to their poſterity; they ate defirous of ctowding all 

Vor. * H their 
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2 in the only mor 
their own, - Every pleaſure Whos even life itſelf 


men. 
Tre Mogul empire was in this ſtate of 4 
a neſs when it was attacked in 1738, by the famous 
Thamas Kouli-Kan. The innumerable armies of 
India were diſperſed without reſiſtance by a hun. 
dred thouſand Perſians, as thoſe very Perſians had 
formerly fled before thirty thouſand Greeks 
trained by Alexander. Thamas entered victorious 
into Delhi, received the homage of. the weak 
Mahomed, and finding the monarch ſtill moe 
ſtupid : than his ſubjects, he ſuffered him to live 
and to teign, united to Perſia all the province 
that ſuited him, and returned loaded with an im. 
menſe booty, the ſpoils of Indoſtwan. 
Manonp, deſpiſed by his conqueror, was il 
more ſo by his ſubjects. The great men would 
not ſerve under a vaſfal of the king of Perſia 
The nabobſhips became independent, paying 
only a ſmall tribute. In vain did the emperor 
declare that the nabobs ſhould ſtill. be remove- 
able, each of them ſtrove with all his power to | 
make his dignity- hereditary, and the ſword de. 
cided every quarrel. The ſubjects were con- 
ſtantly at war with their maſter, and were not 
conſidered as rebels. Whoever could afford to 
pay a body of troops, pretended to a ſovereignty. 
The only formality obſerved was to counterfeit 
the emperor's ſign manual in a firman or warrant 
of inveſtiture. It was brought to the uſurpe 


who received it on- his knees. This farce was ne- 
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reſpect enough remaining 


merlane, to chooſe that all authority ſhould, at 


leaſt, appear to, proceed from i it. | 
Taus did diſcord. ambition and anarchy « op- 


pteſs this fine region of In oſtan. Crimes could 


the more caſily be concealed, as it was the cuſtom 


of the great never to write but in ambiguous 


terms, and to employ 1 none but obſcure ' agents, 


whom they diſowned when they found it neceſ- 


ſary. Afaflination, and poiſoning became com- 
mon crimes, Which were buried in the dark re- 
ceſſes of thoſe impenetrable palaces, full of atten- 
dants, ever ready to perpetrate the blackeſt acts 
on the leaſt ſignal from their maſter. 7 


Taz foreign troops that \ were called it in by the | 


contending parties, completed the miſeries of 
this unhappy. country. They carried off all the 
riches of the land, or obliged the owners to bury 
them under ground ; ſo that the treaſures amaſſed 


for ſo many ages gradually diſappeared. A ge- 


neral dejection enſued. The grounds lay fallow, 
and the manufactures, flood. till. The people 
would no longer work for foreign plunderers, or 


domeſtic oppreſſors. Want and famine were ſoon 


felt. Theſe calamities, which for ten years had 
infeſted the provinces of the empire, began to vi- 
fit the coaſt of Coromandel. The wiſe Nizam- 


al muluck, Subah of the Decan, was now no 


more, His prudence. and talents had kept that 


part of India which he commanded i in a flou- 
riking ſtate. The European merchants. were ap- 
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prebenſive that their trade might fail when it had 


ö — loſt that ſupport.” They ſaw no reſource againſt 


that danger, but to have a tcrritory of their own, 


large enough to contain a number of manufac. 


tures ſufficient to make up their lading. 


'DveLe1x was the firſt who conſidered this as 
a a practicable ſcheme. The war had brought many 
troops to Pondicherry, with which he hoped by 


rapid conqueſts to procure greater advantages 
than the rival. nations had obtained by a ſteady 
conduct, and mature deliberation. cl 


H had long ſtudied the character of 1 the Mo- | 


guls, their i intrigues, their political intereſts. He 
had acquired ſuch knowledge of theſe matters, 
as might have been ſurprizing even in a man 
brought up at the court of Delhi. "Theſe infor- 


mations deeply combined, had convinced him 


that it would be in his power to attain a princi- 


pal influence in the affairs of Indoſtan, poſſibly, 
to manage them as he pleaſed. His ſpirit, which 


prompted} him to attempt more than he was able 
to perform. gave additional firength to his reflec- 
tions. Nothing terrified him in the great part he 


propoſed to act at the diſtance of fix ix thouſand 
leagues from his native country. In vain did 
75 is friends repreſent to him the dangers attending 
ſuch an undertaking ; ; he conſidered: nothing but 
the glorious advantage of ſecuring to F rance 2 
new dominion in the' heart of Aſia; to enable her 


by the revenues ' annexed to it, to defray the 


charges of trade and the expences of ſovereignty; 


and even to free her from the tribute which our 


luxury 
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luxury pays to the induſtry of the Indians, by 


procuring rich and numerous cargoes, which 


ſhould not be bought with any exports of mo- 


ney, but from the overflowings of the new re- 


venues. Full of this great project, Dupleix ea- 
gerly ſeized the firſt opportunity that offered to 
put it in execution, and ſoon took upon him to 
diſpoſe of the ſubahſhip of the Decan and tlie na- 
bobſhip of the Carnatic, in favour of two men 
who were W to 1 ng any thing he ſhould 


require. 
Tux ſubakſhip of the Necan is a vice-royalty, 


made up of ſeveral provinces which were former- 
ly ſo many independent ſtates. It extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Ganges. The ſubah has 


the ſuperintendance of all the Indian princes and 


all the Mogul governors within his juriſdiction: 22 


and in his hands are depoſited the contributions 


that are deſtined to fill the public treaſure. He 


can compel his inferior officers to attend him in 


all military expeditions he may think proper to 


make into the countries under his dominion 

but he is not allowed to march them into a fo- 

reign territory, without an expreſs order from the 

emperor, 

Tux ſubahſhip of t the Decan becoming vacant ' 
in 1748, Dupleix, after a ſeries of events and re- 


volutions, in which the corruption of the Moguls, 
the weakneſs of the Indians, and the boldneſs of * 
the French were equally conſpicuous, diſpoſed | 


of it towards the beginning of the year 1751, 
in f vour of an , a ſon of the late \ vice- 
oy. 
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| * . Tx1s. ſucceſs, ſecured. great advantages to 3 
ES ne ſettlements, along the coaſt of Coroman. 
del; but Pondicherry, was a place of ſuch impor. 
tance, that i it was thought to deſerve a particular 
attention. This town, which is ſituated on the 
Carnatic, has ſuch conſtant and immediate connec · 
tions with the naboh, of that rich diſtrict, that i rt 
was thought adviſeable to procure che gore. 
ment of the province for a man whoſe affection, 
and. ſubmiſfion. might be depended upon. The 
choice fell upon Chunda. jaeb, a relation of the. 
late nabob, well known for his intrigues, his 
misfortunes, his warlike exploits, and his ſteadi. 
neſs of temper. ; 1 
Ix return for their ſerrices, the F 3 made 
him give up an immenſe territory. The princi- 
pal, of their acquiſitions was the iſland of Sering - 
ham, formed by the two branches of the Caveri. 
This long and fertile iſland derives its name and 
its conſequence from a Pagoda, which is fortificd, 
as moſt great buildings. that are devoted to e 5 
lic worſhip. The temple is ſurrounded with ſeven 
ſquare. incloſures, at the diſtance of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet from each other, and formed 
by pretty high walls, which are proportionably 
| thick. The altar ſtands in the center. A ſingle 
| monument of this kind, with its fortifications and, . 
the myſteries and riches it contains, is more 
likely, to enforce and perpetuate a religion than 2 
multiplicity, of. temples, and, prieſts diſperſed in 
different towns, with their ſacrifices, ceremonies, 
- prayers and. diſcourſes, which by their number, 


; Fir __—_ a and their being per- 
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formed-in public; are apt to tire tlie people: they ® 
are alſo expoſed to the contempt: of enlightened 
reaſon, to dangerous profanations, or to the flight 
and neglect of the people, a circumſtance which 
the prieſts dread more than ſacrilege itſelf. The 
prieſts of India, as wiſe as thoſe of Egypt, ſuffer 
no ſtranger to penetrate into the Pagoda! of Se- 
ringham, Amidſt the fables in which the hiſtory - 
of this temple is involved, Probably ſome” acute 
philoſopher might, if he was admitted into it, 
trace from the emblems, the form and conſtruc- 
tion of the edifice, and the ſuperſtitious practices 
and traditions peculiar to that ſacred incloſure, 
many ſources of inſtruction, and an inſight into 
the hiſtory of the moſt! remote ages, Pilgrims 
reſort thither from all parts of Indoſtan to obtain 
abſolution of their ſins, and always bring an of- 
fering proportionable to their circumſtances. Theſe 
gifts were ſtill ſo conſiderable at the beginning of 
the preſent century, as to maintain forty thouſand 
men in a life of ſloth and idleneſs. The Bramins 
of this temple, though under the reſtraints of 
ſubordination, were ſeldom known to quit their 
retirement for the more e buſy {eines of His 
and politics. | 

IndEPENDENT of ey At Aich the 
french enjoyed by the acquiſition of Seringham, 
the ſituation gave them great influence over the 
neighbouring: countries, and an abſolute command 
der the kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at 
ay time ſtop the waters that were wanted for the 
pan of their rice. 
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- Tax: territories of Karical and Pondicherry got ö 
an acceſſion of ten leagues each, with fourſcore 
villages. If theſe acquiſitions were not ſo confi. 
derable as that of Seringham in point of political 
influence, they were much more ſo with regard to 
trade. 10 8 | 7 

Bur this was a trifling acquiſition compared to 
the territory that was gained to the north, which 
comprehended the Condavir, Mafulipatam, the 
1ſland of Divi, and the four provinces of Muſta. 
fanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, and Chicakol. Such 
important conceſſions made the French maſters of 
the coaſt for the ſpace of ſix hundred miles, and 
procured them the beſt linen in Indoſtan. It is 
true, they were to enjoy the four provinces no 
longer than. they ſhould furniſh the Subah with a 
ſtipulated number of troops, and maintain them 


at their own expence ; but this agreement, which 


was only binding to their honeſty, gave them little 
concern. Their ambition made them already 
think themſelves in poſſeſſion of thoſe treaſures 
that had been heaped. up in thoſe vaſt regions for 
ſo many ages. | 

Tax ambitious views of the F cench, 5 their 
projects of conqueſt, were ſtill more viſionatj. 
They purpoſed to obtain a ceſſion of the capital 
of the Portugueſe colonies, and to ſeize upon the 
diſtri of a triangular form, which lies between 


 Maſulipatam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. 


Ix the mean time, till they could realize theſe 
brilliant chimeras, they conſidered the perſonal 
honours that were laviſned upon Dupleix, as 4 


preſage of the greateſt proſperity. It is well 


known 
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1 that every foreign colony i is in ſome degree ® 


odious to the natives; it is therefore good po · 
licy to endeavour to leſſen this averſion, and the 
ſureſt way to attain that end is, to conform as 


much as poſſible to the cuſtoms and manners of 


the country. This maxim, which is in general 


true, is more particularly ſo in countries where 


the people think but little, and i is s conſequently ſo 


in India. 
TRE inclination which the F rench So N 


had for Aſiatic pomp, was ſtill a further induce- 
ment with him to conform to the cuſtoms of the 


country. He was exceedingly rejoiced when he 
ſaw himſelf inveſted with the dignity of a nabob. 
That title put him upon a level with thoſe whoſe 


protection he ſolicited before, and afforded him 
conſiderable opportunities to pave the way for 


thoſe great revolutions he meditated, in order to 


promote the important intereſts he was intfuſted 
with. He entertained ſtill greater hopes on be- 


ing appointed governor of all the Mogul poſſeſ- 
fions, throughout an extent little inferior to the 


whole kingdom of France. All the revenues of 


thoſe rich provinces were to be depoſited i in his 


hands, and he was accountable to none Bye the 


Subah himſelf. 


Tuouon theſe agreements FOYER into by mer- 


chants could not be very pleaſing to the court of 


Delhi, they were not much afraid of its reſent- 
ment. The emperor, being in want of men and 
money, which the Subahs, the Nabobs; the Rajas, 
his meaneſt delegates, took upon themſelves to | 


refuſe him, found himſelf attacked on 1 all ſides. 
TuE 
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- Book Tas Rajaputes, deſcended from thoſe Indians 
— with whom Alexander had been engaged in bat. 


333 tle, being driven out of their lands by the Moguls, ; ; 
took ſhelter i in ſome mountains that are Almoſt | 
inacceſſible. Continual diſturbances put it out F 
of their power to think of conqueſts; but j in m 

the intervals of their diſſentions, they make i 
inroads that cannot fail of. harraſſing an n th 
already exhauſted. D 

Tux Patans are more formidable enemies, m 

J Driven by the Moguls from moſt of the thrones " 
of Indoſtan, they have taken refuge at the foo. ll = 
of moynt Imaiis, which is a continuation - of the ; th 
Caucaſus. That ſituation has ſtrangely altered no 
their manners, and given them ; a fiercenels of tem- hl 
per which they had not in a milder climate. War the 
is their chief employment. They ſerve alike un thi 
der the banners of Indian or Mohammedan prin- da 
ces; hut their obedience is not equal to their va- ſo 

| Jour. Whatever crime they may have been guilty 0 
of, it is dangerous to puniſh them; for they are pol 
ſo vindictive, that they will murder when they are WI oi 
weak, and revolt when they are ſtrong enough to the 

| attempt any bold enterprize. Since the reign⸗ cou 
ing power has loſt its ſtrength, the nation the 

has ſhaken off the yoke. Not many years 480. 1 

their generals carried on their ravages as far as | 

| | Delhi, and did not © Qu. that capita} till they had 1 
pPlwKundered it. nat. 
1 To the north of Indoſtan i is a tio which, thei 
though lately known, i is the more formidable for ue 

| being a new enemy. This people, diſtinguiſned ta 

C 


by the name of Scheiks, haye found means to free 
1 


themſelves from the chains of def} potiſm and "3 
erftition, though | ſurrounded by nations of ſlaves. . 
They. are ſaid to be followers of a philoſopher of 
T hibet, who, inſpired them with ſome. notions of 
liberty, and taught. them Theiſm without any 
mixture of ſuperſtition. They firſt appeared in 


then conſidered rather as a ſect than as a nation. 
During the calamities of the Mogul empire, their 


number increaſed conſiderably. by apoſtates of all 


religions. who joined with them, and ſought ſhelter 
mongft them from the oppreſſions and fury of 
their tyrants... To. be admitted of that ſociety,. 
nothing more is required than to ſwear implaca- 
ble hatred againſt monarchy. It is aſſerted, that 
they have a temple with-an altar, on which ſtands, 
their code of laws, and next to it a ſcepter and a 


dagger. Four old men are elected, who occa- 


fonally conſult the law, which is the only ſupreme... 
power this republic obeys, The Scheiks actually 


poſſeſs the whole province of Punjal, the greateſt. 
part of the Moultan and the Sindi, both, banks of 
the Indus from Caſſimere to. Tatta, - and all the 
country towards Delhi from Labor. to Serhend.5 
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BuT of all the enemies of 7 Moguls, none 


ae, perhaps, ſo dangerous as the Marattas. This 
nation, of late ſo famous, ſo far as the obſcurity of 
their origin and hiſtory will allow us to conjec- 
ure, poſſeſſed ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, from 

yhence they were driven by the fear or the arme 
of the Moguls, They fled into the mountains 


which 
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the beginning of the preſent century; but were 
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dictated by neceſſity, which is ſtronger than pre. 
| judices, oaths, and laws. He ceded for ever to 


= 


which extend from Surat to Goa, and there form. 
ed ſeveral tribes, which i in proceſs of time united 
into one ſtate, of which Satarah was the capital, 

Mos of them carried vice and licentiouſneh 
to all the exceſſes which might be expected from 
an ignorant people, who have caſt off the yoke 
of prejudices without ſubſtituting wholeſome laws 
and ſound learning in their ſtead. Tired of lau- 
dable and peaceful labours, they thought of no- 
thing but rapine. Vet this was confined to the 
plundering of a few villages, and the robbing of 
ſome caravans, till the coaſt of Coromandel being 
threatened by Aurengzebe, made them ſenſible of 
their ſtrength, by imploring their aſſiſtance. 

Ar this period they were ſeen coming out of 
their rocks, mounted on ſinall and ill ſhaped 
horſes, but ſtout and accuſtomed to indifferent 
feeding, to difficult roads, and to exceſſive fatigue. 
The whole accoutrement of a Maratta horſeman 
conſiſted of a turban, a girdle, and a cloak. His 
proviſions were a little bag of rice, and a leather 
bottle full of water. His only We. was at 
excellent ſabre. | 

' NoTwITHSTANDING the aſſiſtance of theſe bar- 
barians, the Indian princes were forced to bend 
to the yoke of Aurengzebe; but the conqueror, 
weary of contending with irregular troops, which 


were continually ravaging the newly reduced pro- £ 
vinces, determined to conclude a treaty that Wl 
would have been diſhonourable had it not been 5 

tiC 


the Marattas the fourth part of the revenues of 
le 
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_ me Decan, a ſubahſnip formed out of all his 8 
by uſurpations 1n the peninſula. | — 
3 Tais kind of tribute was regularly paid as long 
18 as Aurengzebe lived. After his, death it was 
" granted or refuſed according to circumſtances. 
e Tue levying of it brought the Marattas in arms 
to the remoteſt parts of their mountains. Their 
1 boldneſs increaſed during the anarchy of Indoſ- 
0 tan. They have made the empire tremble; they | 
he have depoſed monarchs ; they have extended their Eo 
of Wl frontiers ; they have granted their protection to | 
ng rajas and nabobs who ſtrove to be independent, . 
of and their influence has been unbounded. od | 
WaitsT the court of Delhi was with difficulty 
of WH contending v with ſo many enemies, all conſpiring 
od to effect its ruin, M. de Buſſy, who with a ſmall 


corps of French troops and an army of Indians 

had conducted Salabat-jing to Aurengabad his 

capital, endeavoured to eſtabliſh him on the | 
throne where he had placed him. The weakneſs | 

of the prince, the conſpiracies which it oc- 

calioned, the firmans or privileges which had 

been granted to rivals, and other impediments, ob- 

ſtructed but could not ſubvert his projects. By 

d bis meins the prince reigned more peaceably 

under the protection of the French than could 
c bave been expected, conſidering the circumſtances 
of this ſituation, and he preſerved him e M 
independent of the head of the empire. | 
en MW CHuxnDa-sars, appointed nabob of the Carna- 
tic, was not in ſo happy a ſituation. The Engliſh, 
ter in oppoſition to the French, had ſtirred up 
ilval againſt him named Mohammed-Ali:Kan.' 
Ws 92 3 
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The names of thoſe two princes Nerve a as a pre. 
tence for carrying on a vigorous war between the 


two nations: they fought for glory, for wealth, 


and to ſerve the paſſions of their reſpectiye com. 
manders, Dupleix and Saunders. Victory declared 
alternately for each army. Succeſs would not 
have been ſo fluctuating, had the Sovernor of 
Madraſs had more troops, or the governor of 
Pondicherry better officers. It was difficult to 
conjecture which of thoſe two men, who were both 
of the ſame. inflexible temper, would in, the end 
obtain the ſuperiority ; but it was very certain that 
neither would ſubmit, whilſt he had either troops 
or money left. Nor was it likely that either of 
them would ſoon be reduced to this extremity, 
notwithſtanding. their amazing efforts, becauſe 
they both found ſuch reſources in their | 
hatred and their genius, as even the moſt able 


men could not have any conception. of, It was 


evident 'that the diſturbances in the Carnatic 


would not be at an end, unleſs the peace was firſt 
ſettled in Europe; and it was to be feared that 
the flame which had been confined to India for 
fix years might ſpread further. The miniſters of 
F rance and England obviated this danger, by en- 
Joining the two companies to fix certain terms of 
agreement. They made a conditional treaty, 
which began by ſuſpending all hoſtilities at the 
commencement of the year 1755, and was to end 
by eſtabliſhing between them a perfect equality 
of. territory, of ſtrength and of trade on the coaſts 


of Coromandel and Außen. T his ſtipulation had 
not 
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m_—_ received the ſanction of che courts ”$ 
London and Verſailles, when greater intereſts 
kindled a freſh war between the two nations, c 

Taz report of this great conteſt, Which began 
in North America, and ſpread itſelf throughout 
the univerſe, reached the Eaſt-Indies at a time 
when the Englifh were engaged i in a yery intricate 
war with the Subah of Bengal. Had the French 
been then in the ſame ſtate "they were ſome years 
before, they would have Joined with the natives. 
From narrow views and ill. zudged intereſts, they 
vere deſirous of entering into a formal convention 


to ſecure the neutrality which had ſubſiſted on 


the banks of the Ganges, during the laſt diſturb- 
ances, Their rivals amuſed them with the hopes 
of ſettling this convention, ſo long as they wanted 
to keep them in a ſtate of ination. But as ſoon 


% their ſucceſſes had enabled them to make their | 


own terms, they attacked Chandernagore. 5 
reduction of this place was followed by the 1 ruin 
of all the faQories dependent upon it, and put 
the Engliſh in a condition to ſend men, money 
proviſions, and ſhips to the coaſt of Coromandel, 
were the French were juſt arrived with conſider- 
able land and ſea- forces. 

Tags E forces, deſtined to protest the 7 
ments of their own, nation and deſtroy thoſe, of 


the enemy, were more than ſufficient, to anſwer 
both thoſe purpoſes. The only Point Was ta 


make a proper uſe of them; but there was a miſ- 
tke in this from the beginning; as will plainly | 
appear from the following, obſervations. 1 

BRTORE 


Wars be- 
tween the 
Engliſ and 
The French 
loſe all their 
ſettlements, 
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Ih - Berokt the commencement of the war, the 
company poſſeſſed on the coaſts of Coromand 
and Orixd," Maſulipatam, with five Provinces; 2 


large circuit of land about Pondicherry, which 


: for: a long time before had been nothing but: 


fand bank; and an extent nearly of the ſame 
ſize in the neighbourhood of Karical; and laſtly 
the iſland of Seringham. Theſe poſſeſſions made 
four tracts of country, too far diſtant to, ſup. 
port each other. They bore the marks of the 
wild fancy and extravagant imagination of 'Dy- 
pleix, who had made theſe acquiſitions. 

Taxsx political errors might have been amend. 
ed. Dupleix, who compenſated. for his defects by 
his great qualities, had acquired ſo great an influ 
ence that he was offered the perpetual government 
of the Carnatic. It was the moſt flouriſhing pro 
vince in all the Mogul empire. By ſingular and 


fortunate circumſtances, it had been governed ſuc- | 


ceſſively by three nabobs of the ſame family, who 
had been equally attentive to agriculture and in- 
duſtry. General felicity had been the reſult of 
this mild government and public-ſpirired « conduct, 
and the public revenues had increaſed to twelve 
millions. A ſixth part of this ſum would have 
been given to Salabat-j Jing, and the reſt would 
have been for the company. 

Ir the miniſtry and the i who alter 
Kabel/ ſupported and neglected their power in 
India, had but been capable of a firm and ſettled 
reſolution,” they might have, ſent orders to their 
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agent 


agent to give up all "Hs remote de cong cant and tobe B 09 1 
content with that important ſettlement. Itwas alone 3 
ſufficient to give the French a firm eſtabliſhment, 


2 compact territory in which the ſettlements 


ood d be contiguous, a very large quantity of 


merchandiſe, proviſions for their fortified towns, 
and reyenues capable of maintaining a body of 
troops, which would have enabled: them to brave 
the jealouſy of their neighbours, and the hatred 
of their enemies. Unfortunately for them, the 
court of Verſailles ordered that Dupleix ſhould 
not accept. of the Carnatic, and affairs remained 
as they were before that propoſal. 

Tus ſituation was critical. Dupleix was, 
perhaps, the only man who could ſupport him- 
ſelf in it, or in his ſtead, the celebrated officer 
who had had the greateſt ſhare of his confidence, 
and was beſt acquainted with his ſchemes. The 
contrary opinion prevailed. Dupleix had been 
recalled. _ The general, who was appointed to 
conduct the Indian war, imagined he muſt de- 


moliſn a ſtructure which ought only to have been 


ſupported in thoſe troubleſome times, and diſ- 
covered his deſigns in ſo public a manner, as 
contributed. greatly to heighten the imprudence of 


his reſolutions. 


Tuis man, whoſe ungovernable remper could 
never adapt itſelf to circumſtances, had received 
from nature no qualities that fitted him for com- 
mand. He was governed by a gloomy, impetu- 
ous and irregular imagination, ſo. that there was 
a perpetual contraſt between his converſatign and 

Vor. . eee 
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Y 1 40 K his projects,” and and 


French for the ſake of their old friend the Subab 
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etween his' projects and his at. 
tions. perro ſuſpicious, jealons, and poſic' 
tive to exceſs, he created an univerſal diffidence 
and dejection, and excited animofities never to be 
ſuppreſſed. His military operations, his civil g0. 
vernment, his political combinations, _ 
evident marks'of the confuſion of his ideas; 
Tur evacuation of the ifland of — 1 
the principal cauſe of the diſaſters that attended 
the War with Tanjour. Maſulipatam and the 
northern provinces were loft; from having given 
up the alliance of Salabatjing. The inferior pow- 
ers of the Carnatic, who no longer reſpected the 


y * #'% 
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of the Pecan, completed the general-ruin'by el. 


pouli ing other infereſts. © © een: 
Or the other hand, . French ſquadron, 
though ſuperior to the Engliſh, with which it had 
engaged three ſeveral times without gaining any 
advantage over it, at laſt was obliged to leave it 
maſts rof the ſeas, by which the fate of India was de- 
cided. © Pondicherry, after ſtruggling with all the 
horrors of famine, Was forced to ſurrender on tie 
1 5th. of January 1761. Lally had, the day be- 
fore, corredted a pin of capitulation drawn up 
by the c council; he had named deputies to carry 
it tot the ; enemy” s camp; and by a contradic- 


tion that Was characteriſtic of the man, he gave | 
the” "deputies a 155 for. the 1 general, in 


0 
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cauſed not only the troops that kad deferitied it, Poo K 
but all the Fr ench in the company's ſervice, td 


de ſnipped off for Europe; and not ſatisfied even 


«© - 


with that revenge, they deſtroyed Ponce * 7 n 

and made that noble city a heap of ruins. 

Taose of the inhabitants who were — 

France, arrived in deſpair at having loſt their for- 
tunes, and ſeen their houſes "demoliſhed as they 
quitted the ſhore. They filled Paris with their 
clamours; they excited the indignation of the 
public againſt their governor; they. impeachel 
him as the author of all their miſeries, and the ſole 
cauſe of the loſs of à flouriſhing colony. Lally 
was takeniup, and tried by the Parliament. He 
had been- accuſed of high treaſon and extortion ; 1 
of the firſt he was aequitted, and the ſecond-was | 
never proved; you ee was condemned: to loſe loſe 
his head. 

Lr noi in the name f nase nie 
his crime was, that it ſhould be puniſhable by e J 
The awful ſword of juſtice was not put into the 
hands of the magiſtrate to gratify private reſent- 
nent, or even to follow the emotions of public 
ndignation., - The law alone muſt point out its 
oyn victims; and if the clamours of a blind and 
ncenſed multitude could ſway with the judges 
o prongynce a capital ſentence; the innocent 
e might ſuffer for the guilty, and there wauld be 
n WM” ſafety for the citizen, In this ROWE ee 
„l us examine the ſentenc. 
Ir declares that Lally ſtands. e of 1 00 

W's betrayed the intereſis of the king, of the: fate, and 
Yr F the India. . What 14meant ef 2 
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of intereſts ? What law. is. there that.makes i 


niſhments for the man, who, from incapacity or 
| folly,. has not ſerved his country as he ought: but 
death, and that too upon a ſcaffold, is deſtined 


for crimes of a different nature. 


convicted of wexations, exactiaus, and abuſe of a1. 


berleſs inſtances. He made uſe of violent means 
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crime? No ſuch law either does or can. exiſt 
The diſgrace of the prince, the contempt of the 
nation, public infamy, theſe are the proper pu- 


Tu ſentence further declares, that Lally ſtand 


tbority. No doubt he was guilty of theſe in num. 


to procure pecuniary aids; but this money wa 
pur into che public treaſure. He injured and op- 
preſſed the citizens; but he never atttempted any 


thing againſt their lives, or againſt. their honour h 
He erected gibbets in the ara but c 
cauſed no one to be executed upon them, = 
Inu reality, he was a madman of a — ad ſe 
dangerous caſt; an odious and deſpicable man; ¶ u 
a man totally incapable of command. But be q 
was neither guilty of public extortions, nor tre Wl u 
ſon; and to uſe the expreſſion of a philoſopher, il v. 
whoſ virtues do honour to humanity, every on fl it 
| bed a right to kill Lally except the executioner. Wl 
Tue misfortunes that befel the French in Ale pr 
5 had been foreſeen by all conſiderate men, who fo 
reflected on the corruption of the nation. Their I «, 
4 morals eſpecially had degenerated i in the voluptu thi 
_ ous climate of India, The wars which Dupleix MW . 


had carried on in the inland parts had laid the b 
foundation of many fortunes. They were in- 7. 


creaſed 


4 


creaſed and multi 


triumph to his capital, and fixed him on the 
throne. The officers who had not ſhared the 
dangers, the glory and the benefits of thoſe brilli- 
ant expeditions, found out an expedient to com- 


fort themſelves under their misfortune; which was, 


to reduce the ſipahis to half the number they 
were ordered to maintain, and to apply their pay to 
their own benefit; which they could eafily do, as 
the money paſſed through their hands. The 
agents for trade, who had not theſe reſources, 
accounted to the company but for a very ſmall 
part of the profits made upon the European goods 
they ſold, though they ought to have been all 
their own; and ſold them thoſe of India at a very 
high price, which they ought to have had at prime 
coſt; Thoſe who were intruſted with collecting 


the revenue of any particular ſpot, farmed it them- 


ſelves under Indian names, or let it for a trifle, 


upon receiving a handſome gratuity; ; they even fre- 


quently kept back the whole income of ſuch eſtates, 


under pretence of ſome i imaginary robbery or de- 


_ which had made it impoſſible to collect 


All undertakings, of what nature ſoever, 


were clandeſtinely agreed upon; and became the 
prey of the perſons employed in them, who had 


found means to make themſelves form idable, or of 


ſuch as were moſt in favour, or richeſt. The au- 
thoriſed abuſe that prevails in India, of giving and 
receiving preſents on the concluſionof every treaty, 
had multiplied theſe tranſactions without neceſſity. 
The navigators who landed in thoſe parts, daz- 
"SY zled 


led by the gifts ven Sele 
batjing laviſhed on thoſe who conducted him in 
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zled with the fortunes which they ſaw increaſed 
fourfold from one voyage to another, no longer 
regarded their ſhips, but as the means of e carrying 
on trade, and acquiring wealth. Corruption was 
brought to its greateſt height by people of rank, 
who had been diſgraced and ruined at home; but 
who being encouraged by what they ſaw, and 
impelled by the reports that were brought to them, 
reſolved to go themſelves into Aſia, in hopes of 
retrieving their ſhattered fortunes, or of being 
able to continue their irregularities with impu- 
nity. The perſonal conduct of the directors made 
it neceſſary for them to connive at all theſe diſor. 
ders. They were reproached with attending to 
nothing in their office but the credit, the money 
and the power it gave them: with giving the 
moſt important poſts to their own relations, men 
of no morals, application or capacity: with mul. 
tiplying the number of factors without neceſſity 
and without bounds, to ſecure friends in the city 
and at court: and laſtly, they were accuſed of 
obtruding upon the public commodities which 
might have been bought cheaper and better in 
other places. Whether the government did not 
know of | theſe exceſſes, or had not reſolution 
enough to put a ſtop: to them, it was, by its 
blindneſs or its weakneſs, in ſome meaſure acceſ- 
ſury to the ruin of the affairs of the nation in In- 
dia. It might even without injuſtice be charged 
with being the principal cauſe of them, by ſend- 
ing ſuch improper perſons to manage and defend 
an important ſettlement, which had no leſs to 
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fear from its een en from the Engliſh 
Li and armies. * 89 9 rode 11461 

Taz misfortunes of the, * abroad vVere 
aggravated by their ſituation at home. It was 


immediately thought adviſcable to lay a clear ac- 


count of affairs before the proprietors. This diſ- 
covery occaſioned. A general deſpondency, which 


gave riſe to a variety of different ſchemes, all 
equally abſurd. Theſe ſeyeral ſchemes were haſti- 
Iy diſcuſſed, nor was it poſſible that any of them 
could be fixed upon by men in ſuch a ſtate of un- 


certainty. and diffidence. The deliberations. were 
carried on with too much aſperity, and time, which 
was of ſo much conſequence, was loſt. in upbraid- 
ings and invectives. No one could foreſee, where 
theſe commotions would end, when a young mer- 
chant of penetration and judgment aroſe. , The 


proprietors liſtened to him with attention; alldif. 


putes immediately ſubſided, and freſh hopes. be, 
gan to dawn. They were unanimous in adopting 


his W The, company, which the EYEMjES a 


and which ſo many. private 3 had conſpired 
to deſtroy, ſtill maintained its ground: but, it 
was put upon a better footing; a circumſtance 


which was abſolutely, neceſſary. 


 AMoNGsT. the cauſes that had occaſioned. he 
liſtreſſes_ of the company, there was one which 
had long been looked upon as. the: fource of all 
the reſt; this was the dependence, or rather the 
lavery, in which the government had kept that 
great body. for near half a century. 


Evzn ſince the year 1723, the dm eg had 


4 been 
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K choſen” by the court. In 1730, a commiſſar 
appointed by the king was introduced into the 
adminiſtration of the company. From this period 


there was an end to all freedom of debate; there 


was no longer any connection between thoſe who 
had the management of affairs and the proprie- 
tors; no immediate intercourſe between the ma. 
nagers and government. All was directed by 
the influence and according to the views of the 


court. Myſtery, that dangerous veil of an arbi. 
trary adminiſtration, concealed all their opera- 
tions; and it was not till 1744 that the proprie. 
tors were called together. They were empowered 


to name ſyndics, and to call a general meeting 
once a vear; but they were not better informed of 
the ſtate of their affairs, nor more at liberty to 
direct them. The power of chuſing the director 
was ſtill veſted in the crown, and inſtead of one 
commiſſary the king choſe to have twWwo.1 


From this time two parties were formed. Each 
commiſſary had his own ſcheme, his own favou- 


rites, and endeavoured to get his own projects 


adopted. Hence aroſe diviſions, intrigues, infor- 
mations and animoſities, which originated in Pa- 


ris, and extended as far as India, and there __ 

out in a manner ſo fatal to the nation. 
Tux miniftry, ſhocked at ſuch a nile of 

abuſes, and weary of thoſe endleſs conteſts, at- 


tempted to remedy them. It was imagined they | 
had ſucceeded, by appointing a third commiſſary. 


This expedient, however, ſerved only to increaſe 


the evil. Deſpotiſm had ' prevailed while there 
was but one; diviſion enſued on the nomination 


of 
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of tuo; and from the moment three were appoint- B 00K 
ed all was anarchy and confuſion. - They were Age 


reduced to two, and pains were taken to preſerxe 
harmony as much as poſſible between them; and 
in 1764 there was but one, when the proprietors 
deſired that the company might be brought back 
to its original form, by reſtoring its freedom. 
Tur ventured to tell the government, thay 
might impute the diſaſters and errors of the, com- 
pany to themſelves, | as the proprietors had not 
been concerned in the management of their af- 


fairs: that they could never be carried on moſt 


advantaggouſly both for them and for the ſtate, till 
this could be done with freedom, and till an im- 
mediate intercourſe was eſtabliſned between the 
proprietors and adminiſtrators, and between the 
adminiſtrators and the miniſtry. That whenever 
there was an intermediate perſon, the orders given 
on one part, and the reports made on the other, 
would neceſſarily, in paſſing through his hands, 
take a tincture of his own. private views and in- 
clinations z ſo that he would always be, in fact, 
the real and ſole manager of the company. That 
ſuch a manager not being himſelf perſonally con- 
cerned in the affairs of the company, or not be- 
ing a competent judge of them, would always ſa- 
crifice the welfare and true intereſt of trade, to 
add to the tranſient pomp of his appointment, 


and to ſecure the favour of placemen. That, on 


the contrary, every thing might be expected from 
a free adminiſtration choſen. by the proprietors, 


acting under their inſpection, and in concert with 
them, and ſubject to no kind of reſtraint. 
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Tur government was ſenfible of the truth of 


3 theſe: reaſons.” It ſecured the freedom of the com. 


pany by a folemn edit ;; and the fame merchant, 


who by his genius had juſt given it a new exiſt- 
ence, drew up a plan of 2 enn | 


for a new form of adminiſtration. 16711 


laſted, the fales produced annually 18, 00, 000 l. | 


Tur intention of theſe Gatutes: was, e. the 
company might no longer be ruled by men who 
often were not worthy to be its factors; that the 
government might no further interfere than to 


Protect it: that it might be alike preſerved from 


that ſlavery under which it had ſo long groaned, 
and from that ſpirit of myſtery which had perpe- 


tuatedl its corruption: that there ſhould be a con- 


ſtant intercourſe between the managers and the 
Proprietors : that Paris, deprived of thg advan- 


tage enjoyed by the capitals of other commer - 
cial nations, of being a ſea- port, might acquire a 


knowledge of trade in free and peaceable aſſem- 


blies: that the citizen might form juſt notions 


of that powerful tie that connects all nations to- 
gether, and by informing himſelf of the ſources 
of public proſperity, learn ta reſpect the mer- 
chant whoſe operations contribute to it, and to 
deſpiſe the profeſſions that are deſtructive of it. 

Ts wiſe regulations were attended with hap- 
pier conſequences than could poſſibly be expedted, 
A great activity was obſerved on all fides. Dur- 
ing the five years that the new adminiſtration 


* 


| They had not been ſo confiderable, even in thoſe 


7 '®. 787500), | ines | 
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3 had been looked upon as the moſt 


12g 
% 


proſperous; for, from 1726 to 1736 incluſively, — 


they had amounted to no more than 437,376,284 
livres , which makes upon. an ee in Ow 
and war, 14, 108, 912 livres a year; 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that ſince the year n 
the! profits had nat been hat they were before. 


The difference between the purchaſe and the 


ſale, which had been at leaſt cent. per cent. Was 
reduced to about ſeventy per cent.” This dimi- 


nution of profit was owing to the want of ſtock, 


to the ruin of French credit in India, and to the 


exorbitant power of the victorious nation that had 


lately ſubdued thoſe diſtant regions. The agents 
for the company were reduced to procure money 
and goodꝝ upon the moſt exorbitant terms. They 


obtained both from the Engliſh merchants Who 


were endeavouring to bring over to Europe the 
immenſe fortunes they had amaſſed in Aſia, 
Wiru theſe impediments, and under theſe diſ- 


agreeable circumſtances, was the excluſive pri- 
vilege of trading to the Eaſt Indies exerciſed, 


yhen the government thought proper to ſuſpend 
it. Let us now examine what was then the ſitua- 
tion of the company. A a 
Brok 1764, the number of ſhares : amount- 


"Y 


ed to 50,268. At that period the miniſtry, who, 
in 1746, 1747 and 1748, had given up to the 


proprietors the produce of the ſhares and bonds 
which were their property, relinquiſhed in their 
pour N ſhares and bonds themſelves, to the 


+4 19 735721 3s. 6a, IS 81 | * 2? 617,264) 13, 


number 


Theſe men- 


ſures are 
inſufficient, 
The trade 
of indivi- 
duals is ſub- 
ſtituted to 
that of the 
company. 
State of that 
ſociety at 


the time of 


its decay , 
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08 o k number of 11,835 together, to indemmify them 
for the expences they had incurred during the laſt 
war. Theſe ſhares having prod hw apa ther 
remained but 38,432. 
Tux wants of the company obliged RO to 
be call of 400 livres * per ſhare.  Upwards 
of 34.000 ſhares. paid the call. The 4000 that 
did not were reduced, by the terms of the edit 
which empowered the company to make it, to 
five · eighths of the value of thoſe which had paid; 
ſo that by this operation, the number was reduced 
to 36,920 whole ſhares and ſix-eights. 
Taz dividends on the ſhares. of the F rench 
company, as of all other companies, have varied 
according to'circumſtances. In 1722 it was 100 
livres . From 1723 to 1745 it was 190 f. From 
1746 to 1749 it was 705. From 1750 to 1738 it 
was 80j. From 1759 to 1763 it was 40 J; and in 
1764 it was but 20 livres“. This ſhews that the 
dividend, and the value of the ſtock, which always 
kept pace with it, was neceſſarily affected by the 
hazards of trade, and the fluctuation of popular 
opinion. Hence that prodigious riſe and fall in 
tze price of the ſhares, which fell in one year 
from two hundred++ to one hundred piſtoles 2g; 
| then roſe to 1800 livres$5, and ſoon after fell to 
Fool. Yet, in the midſt of theſe revolutions, 
the ſtock of the company was much the ſame. 
But this is a calculation which the public never 
makes.. It e by the circumſtance of 
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4 1 moment, and en truſts or fears book | 
beyond the truth. TIE, 5 watts 
Tux proprietors, wha were wander apprehenſions _— 
= having their fortunes reduced to half in one | 2 

day, would no longer run the riſques of ſuch a 
Gruation. In laying in a freſn ſtock to trade with, 
they deſired to ſecure the remainder of their for- 
tune in ſuch a manner, as that the ſhares ſhould 

at all times bear a, ſettled price, and an intereſt 
that could be depended upon. The government 
ſettled this matter by an edict iſſued out in Au- 
ouſt 1764. The XIIIth article expreſaly ſays, 
that to ſecure to the proprietors a ſettled income 
independent of all future events of trade, a ſuffi- 
cient fund ſhould be detached from that portion | 
of the contract which was then free, to ſecure to | 
every ſhare a capital of 1600 livres“, and an in- | 
tereſt of 80 livres +, and that neither that- intereſt 

zur that capital. ſhould, in any caſe, or for any cauſe 
whatſoever, be an ſtverable for ſuch engagements as 

x the be. a enler into after the con Le (this 

Ir wad, 

8 Tur company, a for Pra es 

1 2 ſix eighths, at the rate of 80 livres: per 

ſhare, an inte eſt amounting to 2,953, 660 livres 5. 

0 They paid for er ſeveral men 272 2 oe 


SES RT I 


4 "perpetual; annuities, The life miesen 

0 0. 3,074,899 livres. The ſum total of all theſe 

of life annuities z and annual payments was then 

; 8,7 56, 065. livres The How the the company raiſed 

. #701, . 1. N ; 

4g | 20 Mz buten 7 8. * FE 7 448 105 10 l 54. | 

** 134.5261, 165, 70; F Tf 383.5771. 16% 10 d. 4. 
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9A 50 RK money to anſwer theſe ſeveral: en ſhall by 
3 the ſubject of our next inquiry. * 

- TraT great: body, which had wn wh too 
deeply concerned in Law's ſcheme, had advanced 
him-g9,000,000. of livres“. When that ſyſtem 
failed, the government made over to them in pay- 
ment the excluſive ſale of tobacco, which then 
brought in three millions a year; but they were 
left without a capital to trade with. This kept 
them in a ſtate of inaction till 1726, when the go. 
vernment lent them its aſſiſtance. The rapid pro- 
greſs they made aſtoniſhed all nations, and ſeemed 
to promiſe them a ſuperiority over the moſt flou- 
riſhing companies. This opinion, which. was the 
general one; emboldened the proprietors to com- 
plain that their dividends were not doubled and 
trebled. They thought, as well as the public, 

that the King's treaſury was enriched with their 

| ſpoils. The profound ſecrecy with which every 
thing was * on, n, nenn _ 
ſurmiſes. 

THE 3 out of he war benen France 
and England in 1744 diſſolved the charm. The 
miniſtry, too much embarraſſed in their own af- 
fairs to think of doing any thing for the company, 
left it to extricate itſelf, Then, indeed, every 
one was ſurprized to ſee that Coloſſus ready to fall, 
which had never yet met with any ſhock, and 
whoſe greateſt misfortune had been the loſs of 
two ſhips of a moderate value. The company 
would have been ruined, had not the government, 


3.935% f %. 
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in 174, declared itſelf their debtor in-the ſum of ns DH 
180,000,000 of livres“, and engaged to pay (RB nk 
them the intereſt of that 1 ever at five per 
cent. This engagement, which was in lieu of the 
excluſive ſale of tobacco, is ſo important a point 
in the hiſtory of the company, that it would not 
be ſufficiently . ee wg medi not trace the 
matter further back. Diana 
Tux uſe of tobacco; which dit Si into 
Europe after the diſcovery of America, made no 
very rapid progreſs in France. The conſumption 
was ſo ſmall; that the firſt contract, which. began 
the firſt of December. 167 4, and ended the firſt of 
October 1680, brought in but 500,000 liyres+-to 
the government the two fitſt years, and 600, 005 
the four laſt; though the right of ſtamping; pew- 
ter had been joined to this privilege. This farm 
of the: revenue was confounded with the general 
farms till 169 1, when it ſtilh remained united © 
to them, and was rated at 1, 3000; 000 livres g a 
| year. In 1697, it became once more a {ſeparate 
farm on the ſame terms, till 1709, when it was 
| ncreaſed to 100, ooo livres] more, till 1718. It 
N vas then renewed: for three years only. The two: | 4 
| firſt years ougkt to have produced 2, oo, o * 
les q, and ithe laſt 200, oO more. At that 
a period it was increaſed to 4,020,000 livres +Þ a 
erz but this laſted only from the firſt of Octo. 
ber 1718 to the firſt of June 1720. Tobacco then 
became a mercantile commodity all over the 
kingdom, and continued { till the firſt of Sep- 
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tember 1721. During this ſhort interval, privat 
people laid in ſuch a ſtock, that when it came to 
be farmed out again, it could be done but at z 
moderate price. This contract, which was the 
eleventh, was for nine years, to commence on the 
firſt of September 1721, to the firſt of October 
1730. The farmers were to give 1, 300, ooo li. 
vres* for the firſt thirteen months; 1, 800, ooo: 
for the ſecond year; 2,560,000F for the third; 
and 3,000,000 for each of the laſt ſix years, 
This agreement did not take place, - becauſe 
the India company, to whom the goverd. 
ment owed 90. ooo, ooo livres j, which had been 
depoſited in the royal treaſury in 1717, demanded 
the farm of tobacco, which had then been made 
over to them for ever, and which, from particular 
events, they had never yet enjoyed. Their peti- 
tion was found to be juſt, and they n what 
* ſo warmly folicited.  _.J. 
Tuxer managed this farm cthenaſobven Sui the 
firſt of October 1723, to the laſt day of Septem- 
ber 1730. The produce during this: ſpace was 
50, 083,967 livres 11 ſous 9 deniers ; which 
made 7, 134.852 livres 10 ſols 3 den.“ a year; 
out of this muſt be deducted yearly 3, 042, 963 l. 
198. 6d.++ for the charges of preparing the land. 
- Tazst charges were ſo enormous, that it was 
thought the buſineſs, which grew every day more 
conſiderable, would be better in the hands of the 
e who would ne it at leſs ex. 


5 56, 8751, | + 78,750 l. t 112,0001. EY 131,250), 
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; of the clerks. they em ployed for 


pence by m 


| other purpoſes. The company accordingly. 9 


ed it for eight years, at the rate of 7,599,000 


| yres* foreach of the firſt four years, and 8, ob a 0 | 
for each of the four laſt. T his contract was con- 
tinued upon the ſame terms till the month of June 


1747, and the king promiſed to account with the 
company for the increaſe of the produce, as foon 
as it ſhould be known and aſcertained. : 

Ar this period, the king united the tobacco 
farm to his other duties, creating and alienating, 
for the uſe of the company, an annuity of 
nine millions for ever, upon a capital of a hun- 


dred and eighty millions 9. This large compen- 


ſation was thought to be que to them for the old 
debt of ninety millions ]; for the overplus of the 
profit upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 1747; 
and to indemnify them for the expences of the ne- 
gro trade, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained during 


the war, for their giving up the exclufive privi- : 
lege of the trade to St. Domingo, and for the loſs 


of the ton duty, which -had been ſuſpended ever 
lnce the year 1731. Yet this compenſation has 
been thought inadequate by ſome. of the proprie- 


tors, who have diſcovered, that ever ſince the year | 


1758, upwards of 11,700,000 pounds weight of 
tobacco have been annually ſold in the Kings 
at three livres I a pounds, though it had deen 
bought for entf ien irres « a hundred. 
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Tur nation is of a very different opinion. The 
e who prevailed upon government to 
acknowledge ſo large a debt, have beeh accuſed 
of farrificing the intereſt of the public to that of a 
Private ſociety. A writer who in our days ſhould 


examine whether this accuſation were well or ill. 
grounded, would pals for an idle man. Such a 


diſcuſſion would be altogether needleſs, fince 


every circumſtance of this tranſaction has been 


made public. It will be ſufficient to obferye, 


that it was with the nine millions“ a year im. 
properly | ſacrificed by the ſtate, that the company 


was enabled to anſwer the demand of 8,756,065 
livres + "with which it was charged, ſo that the 
overplus 1 remaining to them amounted to about 


244,000, livres 1 of net revenue. 


Ir is true, they had private ſimple contract 
debts to the amount of 74.505, 00 livres [| but 
they had in trade, i in ſtock, or in debts to call! in, 
79,733,000 | livres &; a ſum nearly ſilficient p 
bala e their accounts, 3 e 

y HEIR only riches conſiſted therefore in move- 
able and ynmoveable effects, to the amount of 


about twenty millions I, and the proſpect of the 


extinction of the life annuities, which i in time muſt 
bring in three millions ** a year. The actual 


| yalue of this article might be reckoned, ck to 


a clear capital 9 of thirty millions > «8 8 


* 
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TvpzprnDaNT of theſe properties, the com- 
pany enjoyed ſome very beneficial rights. "The" 
excluſive ſale of coffee had been granted them- + 
but as public utility required that an exception 
ſhould be made in 1736, with regard to coffee 
imported from the American iſlands, they ob- 
rained by way . of compenſation a yearly ſum of 


50,000 livres“, which was always duly paid. 


Even the privilege for Mocha coffee was can- 


celled in 1767, the government having allowed 


the importation of that of the Levant. The com- 


3 


pany obtained no indemnification on this account. 


Taxy had experienced a greater loſs the year 
before. In 1720 they had been inveſted with the 
ſole right of tranſporting ſlaves to the American 
colonies. This ſyſtem ſoon appeared to be erro- 
neous,” and it was agreed that all the merchants 


in the kingdom ſhould be at liberty to carry on 
the ſlave trade, upon condition of adding a 


piſtole + per head to the thirteen livres granted - 
out of the royal treaſury. Suppoſing that 1, o 


negroes were diſpoſed of every year in the French 


iſlands, this made a clear income of 348, ooo 


liyres for the company. This bounty, which 


was allowed them for a trade they were not con- 
cerned in, was taken off in 1767, and was made 


up to them by a more reaſonable equivalent. 


At the firſt formation of the company they 
had obtained a gratuity of 50 livres upon every 
ton of goods they ſhould export, and of 75 ©: 


* 2,1971, 15s. + 168. 994. 1 118. 4d. 4. 8 e 1. 
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'B 0 OK upon every tan they ſhould import from abroad 
er The miniſtry, upon the ſuppreſſion of the bounty 

upon negroes, increaſed the gratuity upon every | 
ton exported. to 7 75 livres *, and upon every ton 


b 

imported to 80 +. If we rate both at 6000 tong | 

a year, we mall find a produce of above a 
million t. for the company, including the 50,900 ( 

* livre they received upon the coffee. | 
WaiLz the income of the company remained 

entire, their expences were leſſened. By the edit 

of 1764 the iſlands of France and Bourbon were > 
become the property of the government, who en- : 
gaged to fortify and defend them. By this ar. Will * 
rangement the company was exonerated of twa ll * 
millions || a year, without the leaſt detriment to q 

the excluſive trade they enjoyed in thoſe tn J 
ilands. | 5 
Wru all cheſe ſeemingly edi circum. 4 

ſlances, the debts of the company were daily in- ö 
creafing. This muſt inevitably happen, as their 5 
income, together with the profits of their trade, 5. 

was not ſufficient to defray the expences of car - % 

ing it on, and the charges 'unnexed to the crown, | is 
which amounted together to eight millions 

a year. They might even exceed this, as by ther 6 
nature. they were fuſceptible of endleſs "increake; BY - 1 
according to the polititat views of government, BY „ 
ee eee neee Mi 

| neceſſity. 15 . — 8 abl 
| . „ 1%, 143556. — Ga 
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Is ſo unfortunate a ſituation, the company * 00% 


could not poſſibly ſupport itſelf without the aſGk- — 
ance of government. . But for ſome time paſt the | 
council of Lewis XV. had appeared to be very 
indifferent about the exiſtence of that great body. 
At laſt an arret of council was . bearing 
date the 13th of Auguſt 1769, by which the king 
ſuſpended the excluſive Privilege of the India 
company, and- granted to all his ſubjects the li- 
berty wh navigating and trading beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. However, in granting this un- 
expected freedom, the government thought pro- 
per to lay it under ſome reſtraint. The arret which 
opens this new track to private navigators, re- 
quires them to provide themſelves with paſſports, 
which are to be freely given by the adminiſtra- 
tors of the India company. It obliges them to 
make their returns to Port POrient, and no where 
elſe. It eſtabliſhes a duty by way of indulto on 
all goods imported from India; which, by a 
ſecond arret of council iſſued on the ixth of 
September following, was fixed at five per cent. 
on all goods coming 1 25 India and China, and 
at three per cent. upon all commodities of the 
growth of the iſlands of France and Bourbon. 
Tax arret of the 13th of Auguſt, by only 
ſuſpending the privilege of the company, ſeemed 
to dh to the proprietors the power of refuming 
but as they ſaw no probability of ever being 
" to do rhis, they wiſely determined to Iiqui- 


date their concerns in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 
I their 
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Book 
Iv. their creditors, and the remains of their On 


Eten of phe 
Fon this purpoſe they offered to give up to the 
kin All the company's ſhips, thirty. in number; 
all the warehouſes and other buildings belonging 
to them at port VOrient and in India; the pro- 
perty of their factories, with the manufaftures 
dependent on them; all naval and military ſtores; 
and laſtly, eight hundred ſlaves which they had 
reſerved in the iſlands. All theſe articles were 
valued at thirty millions“ by the Proprietors, 
who at the ſame time demanded the payment of 
16,500,000 livres F which were due to them by 
the government. 
Tux king agreed to the propoſal,” but choſe to 
lefſen the purchaſe- money: not that the effects 
were not of ſtill greater value while they remained 
| in the hands of the company; but being made 
5 over to the government, they brought an ad. 
ditional incumbrance upon it. So that inſtead of 
46, 500,000 livres which the proprietors demand- 
ed, the prince, to. clear all accounts with them, 
created a perpetual annuity for their benefit of 
7,200,000 livres &, upon a capital of thirty mil- 
lions |.” The edict for that A was iſſued 
out in January 1770. | 


' Tris new contract the company t FT for 
rhe millions ©, which they, borrowed upon life 
| annuities at ten Pr cent. and by a lotrery in Fe- 
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. following. This money was feen to 
enable them to fulfil the engagements they had 
entered into when they undertook the laſt expedi- 
tions; but it was inſufficient : ſo that finding 


prietors, at their meeting on the 7th April 1770, 
made over their whole property to the king, ex- 


proprietors. of the ſnares. 
TEE principal articles comprized i in x this ceflion, 


life annuities ; of that part of the contract of nine 
millions + which exceeded the capital, of the 


expected home in 1770 and 1771, ſuppoſed : to be 
worth 26,000,000 of livres ; and laſtly, of 


from debtors who. were moſtly ſolvent, in India, 
in the iſles of France and Bourbon, and at San 


Domingo. The proprietors engaged at the ſame 


livres I, to be raiſed by way of a call, which was 


in accepting theſe ſeveral offers, engaged on their 


other engagements, amounting to about forty- 
five millions“ “; all the ak and half © pays 


183,50 + 39357501, - T t RES | 6 About ** upon 
an average. || 646,100l, © 171. 16. 1,968,750], | 


themſelves utterly unable to raiſe more, the pro- 
cept the capital that had been mortgaged to the 
conſiſted-i in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres“ in 

ſhares ; of the hotel of Paris; of the India goods 
three or four millions & of | debts to be called in 
time to furniſh the king with a ſum of 14,768,000 


fixed at 400 livres ¶ per ſhare. The government, 


part to pay all the perpetual and life annuities 
which the company was bound to pay; all their 
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. 
: WL livres a year; laſtly, to ſtand to all the charges 


and riſques attending a liquidation that muſt necef. 
ſarily continue ſome years. * 

Tux capital of each ſhare, which by the edi | 
of Auguſt 1764, had been fixed at 1600 livres +, 
bearing an intereſt of 80 livres +, the king now | 
raiſed” to 2300 livres 5, bearing intereſt 123 
livres || a year. The new intereſt was madeſub. 
je& to a deduction of a tenth, and it was agreed 
that this deduction ſhould be annually appropriated 
to the paying off of the ſhares by lot, on the foot- 
ing of their capital of 2500 livtes I; ſo that the 
Intereſt on the ſhares thus paid off, would increaſe 
the ſinking fund till the whole of the ſhares was 
finally paid off. 
Tus reſpective conditions are e in an 
arret of council, of the 8th of April, including a 
report of the deliberations held the day before in 
a general meeting of the proprietors, and confirm- 
ed by letters patent bearing date the 22d of the 
ſame month. In conſequence of theſe agreements, Fr 
the call has been paid, a ſufficiency for the reim- 
burſement of the ſhares, to the number of two 
hundred and twenty, has been taken out every ni 
year, and the ſimple contract debts of the company Wl 
have been duly paid when their time was elapſed. 
Fkont all theſe particulars, it is no eaſy matter 
to frame an idea of the actual mode of exiſtence 
of the India company, and of 5 NN ſtate of the ab 
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| Une eye This company, which at 
ent has no property, no buſineſs, no ohject, 


3 0 = 
T tv. 


| Utnot however be - conſidered -as being entirely 


deſtroyed, \ ſince the proprietors have reſerved the 
joint ſtock that was mortgaged for their ſhares; 
and that they have a common cheſt, and deputies 
to ſuperintend tlieir intereſts. On the other hand, 


their charter has been ſuſpended * but it 18 only 


| ſuſpended, and is not included among the arti - 
cles which the company has ceded to the king. 


The law by which it was granted is ſtill in force; 


and the ſhips that are fitted out for the Indian 


ſeas, cannot ſail without a permiſſion in the name 


of the company. So that the freedom which has 
been granted is but a precarious one; and if the 
proprietors ſhould offer to reſume their trade, with 


a ſufficient ſtock to carry it on, they would have 


an undoubted right to do it without any new law 
to impower them. But except this nominal right, 
which in fact is much the ſame as if it did not ex- 
it, as the proprietors are not in a condition to ex- 
erciſe it, all their other rights, properties and fac- 
| tories, are now in the hands of government. Let 

us fake a curſory view of thoſe ſettlements, begin- 


ning with Malabar. 
Berween the provinces of Conara and Calicut, 


lies a diftri&t which extends eighteen leagues along 


the coaſt, and is at moſt ſeven or eight leagues 
broad. The country, which is very unequal, 
abounds with pepper and cocoa- trees. It is di- 


vided into ſeveral leſs diſtricts, ſubject to as many 


hütan Mey; " who! are Fn vaſſals to the houſe; of 
154p003 11 . Colaſtry: 
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eolaſtry. The head of this Brainin-family ij au. 
— ways to confine his whole attention to what con 


cerns the worſhip of the gods. It would be be. 


neath᷑ his dignity to ſtoop to profane matters, and 


the reins of government are given to his neareſt re. 
lation. The country is divided into two pro- 


vinces. In the largeſt, called the Irouve nate, is the 


Engliſh factory of Tellichery, and the Dutch fie. 
tory of Cananor. Thoſe two nations ſhare the pep. 
per trade between them, but the Engliſh commonly 
carry off 1,500,000 pounds weight, and there ſel- 
dom remains more than 300, ooo for the Dutch. 
Tu ſecond province, called Cartenate, extends 
but five leagues along the coaſt. Here the French 


were called in by the natives in 1722, with a view 


to engage them to act againſt the Engliſh ; but 
an accommodation having taken place made their 


aſſiſtance unneceſſary, they were forced torelinquiſh 


a poſt © where they promiſed themſelves ſome ad- 
vantages. Fired with reſentment and ambition, they 
tetuffedł i in greater numbers in 1725,and-eſtabliſh- 


ed themſelves ſword in hand on the mouth of the 


river Mahé. Notwithſtanding this act of vio. 


lence, they obtained of the prince who governed 


that diſtrict, an excluſive right to the pepper 
trade. This favour was ſo great an advantage to 


them, that it gave riſe to a colony of 6,000. In- 


dians, who cultivated 6, 350 cocoa trees, - 3,967 


areka and 7,762 pepper-trees. Such was the ſtate 


of this ſettlement, when the Engliſh made them- 


ſelves maſters of it in 17606. be 


Fut ſame: ſpirit of deſtruction that they had 


ſhewn in all their conqueſts, influenced them at 
Bs | Mahe. 
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_— them. 
Mans is ſurrounded with hills, on which 
were erected five forts, that no longer exiſt. Theſe 
works were too numerous, though ſome precau- 
tions are abſolutely neceſſary. It is not proper 
to be perpetually expoſed to the depredations of 
the Nayers, who have formerly attempted” to 
plunder and deſtroy the colony, and who might 
poſſibly have ſtill the ſame intentions, in order to 
put themſelves under the proteQion of the Eng- 
liſh at Tellichery, which is bur” three We 0 
diſtant from'Mahe, 


E 
i Mahé. Their” intention was to pull down * the B 2 F | 
n. houſes, and diſperſe the inhabitants. The ſove- 
5 reign of that country diſſuaded them from their | 
« of purpoſe. - All was ſpared, except the fortifica- | 
1 tions. When the French returned to their fac- 
* tory, they found every thing much in the ſame | 
i condition as they had left it. It is their in- | 
þ tereſt to ſecure the advantages they enjoy, and | 
4 it is no leſs incumbent on them to endeavour to | 

| 


| \ Bes1Des the poſts requiſite to ſerüne the place 
ſelf) it is very neceſſary to fortify the entrance 
2 of the river. Since the Marattas have got ſea- 
x ports of their own, they infeſt the ſea about Ma- 


labar with their piracies. Thoſe” banditri even 
attempt to land, wherever they think there is ſome 

7 booty to be got. Mah would not be ſecure 

from their attacks, if it contained an or com- 
modities to tempt them. 

4 Tus French might make themſelves ample 

amends for any expences they ſhould incur, if 


PE 
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BOOK they did but carry. on their trade with ſpirit and I 
SS— ſkill. Their factory is the beſt ſituated for the | 
1 pepper trade; and the country would afford 
2,590,000 . pounds. weight of that commodity, 
What could not be conſumed in Europe might | 
be ſold in China, on the Red Sea, and at Bengal, 
A pound of pepper would ſtand. them in twelve 
ſous *, and they would ſell it for nenn, 
— +. 113 ; 
TRIS advantage, confidentbls as it is, would 
be: increaſed by the profits upon European goods 
which would be carried over to Mahé. Thoſe 
who are beſt acquainted with that factory are of | 
opinion, that it will be an eaſy matter to diſpoſe of 
400,000 weight of iron, 200, ooo of lead, 25,000 
of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight of gun- 
powder, 50 anchors or grapplings, 50 bales of 
cloth, 50,000 ells of ſail-cloth, a good quantity 
of quickſilver, and about 200 caſks of wine or 
brandy, for the French ſettled in the colony, or 
for the Engliſh in the neighbourhood. Theſe 
ſeveral articles together would produce at leaſt 
384,000 livres +, of which 153,600 & would be 
clear gain, allowing the profit to be 40 per cent. 
Another advantage attending this circulation is, 
that there will always be a ſtock in the factory, 
' which will enable them to purchaſe the produc- 
tions of the country- in' the ſeafons: of the =_ 
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Tur greateſt obſtacle to trade i is the cuſtom· * 9 25 
kouſe eſtabliſhed in the 16 55 Half the duties — 
belong to the ſovereign of that country, and this 
has always been a ſubject of contention. The 
Engliſh of Tellichery, who laboured under the 
ſame grievance, have found means to prevent all 
diſputes about theſe duties, by paying a certain 
yearly ſum as an equivalent. "LB French might 
do the ſame z but they cannot expect that the 
prince would agree to it, unleſs they previouſly 
pay him the ſums he has lent, and no longer re- 
fuſe him the tribute ſtipulated for the benefit of 
living peaceably upon his territories. Matters 
cannot be ſo eaſily adjuſted at Bengal. 

France has engaged by the treaty of 176 3. to = 
erect no fortifications and keep no troops in that Hate of the 5 
rich and extenſive country. The Engliſh, who Bengel, 
are ſovereigns there, will never ſuffer the French 
to deviate from what they have required. So that 
chandernagore, which before the laſt war reck- 
oned 60,000 fouls, and has now. but 24,000, is 
and always will be entirely an open place, 7 | 

To this misfortune of a precarious ſituation 
may. be added injuries and hardſhips of every 
kind. Not ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of unli-. 
mited authority, the Engliſh-have been guilty of 
the moſt ſcandalous enormities. They have in- 
fulted the French in their work-ſhops ; 3 ſeduced | 
their workmen, cut the linens off of the looms 
inſiſted that the manufacturers ſhould do no work 
but for them in the three beſt months of the year; 
and that their own ladings ſhould be picked out 
nd completed, before any thing was removed 

_ 1 out 
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out of the work- ſhops. . T he, ſcheme which | 
French and. Dutch had contrived together, 5 


1 i # ® 


making an exact eſtimate af the number 'of | 


weaxers, taking only half between, them, and 
leaving the reſt to the Engliſh, has, been conſider- | 
ed as an inſult. That ruling nation have pro. 
cceded fo far : as to declare, that they would have 
their factors buy the goods. in Chandernagore; 
and the French have been forced” to ſobmit to 
this hardſhip, or they would have been excluded 


from every market in Bengal. In a word, they 


have. ſo much abuſed the unjult right of victory, 


chat a philoſopher might be tempted to with for 
the ruin of their liberty, were not the people inf. 
nitely more oppreſſive and cruel under the g& 


vernment of one man, than under a government ö 


tempered by the influence of many. 
As long as things remain upon the preſent 


footing in that opulent part of Aſia, the French 
will meet with perpetual hardfhips and mortifica- 
tions, and therefore no ſolid and laſting advan- 
tage can accrue to trade. They would be reſcued 
from this diſgrace, if they could exchange Chan- 


P_ 


4 


* CHATIGAN Is firuated on the confines of Arracan, 


The Portugueſe, who in the days of their profpe- 


rity endeavoured to get all the important poſts in 
India into their own hands, made a conſiderable 
eſtabliſhment at that place. Thoſe who were ſettled 
there threw off the yoke of their native' country, 
when it became a part of the Spaniſh dominions, 
chuſing rather to turn pirates than to be ſlaves. 


my” long infeſted the 0 coaſts and 
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fas with their depredations. At laſt they were 
attacked by the Moguls, who raiſed a colony upon 


their ruins, powerful enough to prevent any in- 


roads which the people of Arracan and Pegu 


might be tempted to make into Bengal. This 
place then ſunk into obſcurity till 1758, when 
the Engliſſi arrived and ſettled there. 

Tux climate is healthy, the waters en 
and proviſions are in great plenty ; the landing 1 is 
eaſy, and the anchorage ſafe. The continent and 
the iſland of Sandiva make a tolerable harbour. 
The rivers ; Barramputri and Etki, which are 
branches of the Ganges, or at leaſt communicate 
with 1t, greatly facilitate commercial operations, 
If Chatigan is further off of Patna, Caſſimbuzar, 


and ſome other markets, than the European colo- 


nies on the river Hughly, it is nearer Jogdia, 


Dacca, and all the manufactures of the lower ri- 
ver. It is a matter of no conſequence, whether 
ſhips of burden can or cannot enter the Ganges ; 
on that fide, as the inland TI. is never car- 
tied on but with boats 
Tnouon the knowledge they had of theſe a "i 


yantages had determined the Engliſh to ſeize up- 
on Chatigan, we are apt to think they would have 
given it up at the laſt peace to get rid of the 
French, and remove them from a place which 
lies too near them, and which long habit has en- 


deared to them. We even preſume, that at Cha- 


tigan the Engliſh would have deſiſted from thoſe 
conditions, they required at Chandernagore,which 
ſtamp adiſgrace upon the poſſeſſors, more detri- 
mental to the ſchemes of commerce than it is poſ- 
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tudes of, f. pt. inſpire a a JOV ep. 
ence. This gives life and ſpit to wade, which, 


1 
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The fortifications which the Englim had n 
to erect at Chatigan, having been thrown down 
by frequent | earthquakes, "they. have taken a 


diflixe to the place. As to the French, this in. 


convenience, great as it is, would be Preferable w 
tkat of lying i in a defenceleſs town. It is better 


III 


to. ſtrive againſt natute chan againſt men, and 


be expoſed to the ſhocks of the earth than © 


the inſults of nations. The French, though : re- 
ſtrained at Bengal, fortunately meet with, ſome 


e N > Yor: os on th 
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| pole Yanam, i in the 5e of Ae 


This factory, Which has no land belonging to it, 


; and i is ſituated. nine miles from the mouth of the 
river Ingerom, was formerly a very Houriſhing © one, 


418114 


From miſtaken motives it was neglefted about th 
year. 1746. It would, however, afford Soods t to 


the value of 4 4 OF 500, 000 libres , as the cotton 
manufactures are very « confiderable in that nei i 


bourhood, and the cottons rematkably 


and good. It has been found by "expe ie 3 


2, good market fot Wipſing of Eargjeas clotli; 
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The trade of this place would be more lucrative; BOOK 
Tv. 
if they were not obliged to ſhare the profit with www 


the Engliſh, who have a eras ferclement urns 
rwo miles of the French; | 

Taz competition is much'more Gerthnetital 0 
their intereſt at Maſulipatam. The French, who 


formerly were maſters of the whole town, but 


have nothing left now except the factory they 
had before 1749, cannot poſſibly contend with the 
Engliſh, who make them pay duty for all their 
imports and exports, and enjoy beſides all the fa- 


vour in their own trade Which ſovereignty can 


command. Things being thus eircumſtanced, 

the French confine their dealings to the purchaſe 
of ſome fine handkerchiefs and other callicoes, to 
the value of 1 50,000 livres“. 1 t is far 'other- 


wiſe at Karical, | 
Tuar town, fituated in the Kiägdehb of Tan- 


jour, on one of the branches of the Coleroon, 


which will bear ſhips of 150 tons burden, was 
ceded to the company in 17 38, by a dethroned 


king, who was in want of protection. Having 
been reſtored before he had fulfilled his engage- 
ments, he retracted the gift he had made. A 

nabob attacked the place with his army, and in 
1739 gave it up to the French, who were in friend- 
ſhip with him. Soon after this, the ungrateful 
and perfidious prince was ſtrangled by the in- 
trigues of his uncles; and his ſucceſſor, who had 
inherited his enemies with his throne, being de- 
irous of obtaining the friendſhip of A Powerful 
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. B>O, 2 X nation, confirmed, them- in their poſſsſſion. £ The 
—— Engliſh cook the place in 1260, and blew, up the 
magna. It was afterwards reſtored. zo; the 
French, who returned thither-in 1766. 7. 
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4 mens in weaving ordinary bangkerchi 10 5 
and cottons for the wear of the natives. The ter. 
rirorg belonging to it, which has. been. conſiders- 
bly increaſed by the conceſſions which the king of 
Tanjour. made in 1749, is now once more hat it 
Was at firſt, yo leagues in length, and one league 
in the broadeſt part. It is compoſed of fifteen 
495 wi of which one only deſeryes our notice; 
this: is called; Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and con- 
tains no Jeſs than 25, 0 ſouls. They weave and 
paint Perſians that are pretty fine, fit for Batavia 
and the Philippine iſlands. r Folke and Mo- 


PRA | adn; to Ceylon, and along the, 5 2/041 6 15 
Fs axeꝝ may draw annually from this ſertl 
ment, two hundred bales of cottons or handker- 

| Chiefs fit for Europe, and a large quantity of rice 

for the ſubſiſtence of her other colonies. 

Alx goods bought at Karical, Lanam and Ma- 

ſulipatam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief 

| ” - fertlemenr of the French 1 in Inglia., e bo, * 

=. Tais rown; which roſe from ſuch ſmall . begio- 

nings, in time became a great, powerful and fi 
mous city. The ſtreets, which are all ſtrait, and 

- moſt of them broad, ar6;lingd with tg rows of 

3 trees, which keep them cool even in the heat of 0 

| Z 7 the. Pos The moſt remarkable pas e ce 
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are a moſque, two pagodas, rwo' churches; and * 9% mY 


the governor's houſe, which is reckoned the moſt 
magnificent building in the eaſt. They had 
erected a ſmall citadel in the year 1704, but it is 
of no uſe, ſince they have been allowed to build / 
houſes all round it. Fo ſupply the loſs of this 
defence, three ſides of the town had been fortifled 
with a rampart, a ditch, baſtions, and a glacis 
which was unfiniſhed in ſome places. The road 
was defended by ſome batteries judiciouſly placed. 
© Tax town, which was a full league in cireum- 
ference, | contained 40;000 inhabitants, of Which 


4000 were Europeans, Meſtees, or Topaſſes. 


There were at moſt 10, odo Mohammedans the 


teſt were Indians, 13,000 of which were Chriſ- 


tians, and the others of ſeventeen or eighteen dif- 
ferent caſts or tribes; Three villages, an 
on the town; might contain 10,000 fouls. 

Sven was the ſtate” of the colony, ven the 
gl made themſelves maſters of it in the be- 
ginning of the year 1761, vers wn ch ne it, 


and turned out the inhabitants. Others may, 


perhaps, examine whether the batburons right of 
war could juftify ſuch enormities. Let us“ turn 
away our eyes from ſo many cruelties committed 


dy a free, magnanimous, and enlightened nation, 


and 3 only the reſolution e has taken 


Ebay thing concurs a © juſtify the wiſdom of th S 
chdie eee - 


bl ee ir 41 others on the e Co. orf Co- 
 Tomandel, has no harbour, but it has a much more 


mir odious road. The ſhips can — cloſe 
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K to the ſhore, under the cannon of the fortißea- 
was tions. Its territory; which f is three leagues long 

and one league broad, is nothing more than a 
barren ſand bank on the ſea coaſt; but the great · | 
eſt part is fit for the culture of rice, vegetables, 
and a robt called chaya, which is uſed in dying. 
Two ſmall rivers that croſs the country, but are 
not navigable, afford excellent water for the ſame 
purpoſe, particularly for the blue dye. Three 
miles to the north-eaſt of the town is a hill, which 

friſes a hundred toiſes above the level of the fea, 
and is a guide to ſhips at the diſtance of ſeven 
or eight leagues, which is a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage upon ſo flat a coaſt. At the top of this 
hill is a very large body of water, that has been 
collecting for ages; and after refreſhing and fertili- 
zing a ſpacious territory, flows down to water the 
grounds about Pondicherry. Laſtly, the colony 
is favourably ſituated for the reception of provi- 
lions and merchandiſe from the Carnatic," the 
* of Myſore and Tanjour. 
Sven were the important reaſons which Jeker 
mined France to rebuild Pondicherry. As ſoon 
as her agents appeared on the 11th of April 1765, 
the unfortunate Indians, who had been diſperſed 
by the calamities of war, and by political in- 
trigues, flocked thither in great numbers. B 
the beginning of the year 1770, there were 27,000 
who had rebuilt their ruined houſes, They are all 
brought up in the idea that no man can be happy 
who does not die in the very place here he firſt 
ſaw the light. This prejudice, ſo pleaſing to them, 
and which it _ be * uſeful do keep up. Will 
4 undoubt - 


which ought, perhaps, to have been adopted, 
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uadoubtedly make them all return, as ſoon as hs. * 970 . 


town is. incloſed. The weavers, the dyers, the 


painters, the mer chants, thoſe ww have. ſome 5 
pftoperty to preſerve, only wait for tal Saki 


to follow their inclination, _ 


1x their preſent ſtate, . the F 1 PIs in, 
India are very expenſive; and the returns from 
them inconſiderable. Unfortunately this diſad- 
vantage is not compenſated by the iſlands of France 
and Bourbon, which have not attained to that de-. 


oree of proſperity that might be expecte t. 
Tu latter of theſe iſlands was much extolled; 
but more ſpeculation than induſtry was beſtowed 


upon it, and the owners loſt their time in conjec- 


tures concerning the uſe it might be put to. 


Son were inclined to make a mart of it, where 


all India goods ſhould center. They were to be 
brought thither on Indian bottoms, and then 


ſipped on board French veſſels, which were 
never to go any further. A double advantage 


vas thought to ariſe from this ſcheme; firſt, 


in the leſſening of expences, as both the pay and 


the maintenance of Indian ſailors is very trifling; 


and ſecondly, in the preſervation of the ſhips 


crews, which are often deſtroyed. by too long a 


voyage, and ſtill more frequently by the climate, 


eſpecially at Bengal and in Arabia. This ſyſtem, 


was : conſidered. as. impracticable, on account of 


the ſuppoſed neceſſity of maintaining a formidable 


feet on the ſeas of Aſia, to prevent ot check the 


inſults that ara often committed in thoſe parts. 


if Ou were of opinion that the inhabitants 
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Preſent fitu- 
ation of the 
French in 
the Iſle of 
France. 


s TORE OF * ETT ERNIE NTS AD TRADE 
of the Iſie of France ſhould be allowed to triity 
| — > India, which they had never yet been ſuffered to 


o. The fupporters of this ſyſtem maintained, that 
— propoſed freedom would cal an abundant 


ſource of wealth to the colony, and conſequently | 


to the mother · country. They might be in the right, 
but the trials that have been made have not 
proved ſuceeſsful; and without examining whe 
ther this innovation had been judiciouſly con- 
ducted, it was reſolved that the iſland ſhould'b 15 
| entirely confined to agriculture, 


Tuts new regulation gave riſe to freſh chiſtakes 


Men were ſent from Europe to the colony, who 
neither underſtood huſbandry nor were accuſtomed 


to labour. The lands were diſtributed at a ven- 


ture, and without diſtinguiſhing what was to be 
cleared from what did not want it. Money was 
advanced to the planters, not in proportion to 
their induſtry, but to the intereſt they could make 
with the. govemment. The company, who gat 


cent. per cent. upon the commodities/ the colony 


drew from Europe, and fifty per cent. upon thoſe 
that were ſent in from India, required that the 
produce of the country ſhould be delivered into 
their warehouſes at a very low price. The oppreſ 
ſion of monopoly was aggravated by the tyranny 
of endleſs and needleſs ſervices. To complete the 
misfortunes of the colony, the company, ho had 
kept all the power in their own hands, broke the 
engagements they had entered info with” eh 
fabjects, or rather wirh theirNaves.,? 1 07 7 


Uvex ſuch a government, no ANGER | 


| fould'be expected. 'Nothitig was- carried on with 
CEE 2 #$ ſteadinels, 
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is The culture of cotton; radia TY 
arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa, were all, tried, but 


nich ſo little attention, that no advantage was 


cured from them. In purſuing chimerical pro- 
je the eſſential cultures were 1 Cat Though 


- % LY * 


dite people, belides thee troops ; 1587 Indians 
or free negroes; 11,881 ſlaves; their productions | 


did not amount to more than 320,650 pounds 
weight of wheat, 47430. pounds off rice, 
1,570,040" pounds of maize, 142,700 pounds of 


kidney-beans, 1 35,500 pounds of oats. Thoſe 


1 fy * * 


who had an opportunity of ſeeing . and obſerving 


1882 


the agriculture of the Iſle of France, found it 


little better than what they had ſeen e the 
ſavages. 

So ufeful alterations bare been mide in the 
colony ſince it has been in the hands of govern- 
ment. The culture of coffee has ſince, been i intro- 
duced there, as it had long been at Bourbon. This 
has been attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that there 
is reaſon to expect, that ſix or ſeven millions 
weight may, in time, be gathered, if a prucent 


_ adminiſtration will only ſupply the means of im- 
proving this culture; ſince without ſuck affiftance, 


n colony can poſſibly proſper: T heſe hopes Have 


been encouraged by. the proſpett « of another ad- 
vantage. 118 


— 5 7 * 


Ir is well known that for theſe two. hundred 
years, the Dutch have been enriching. themſelves 
by the ſale of cloves and nutmeg. To ſecure t to 


themſelves the excluſive trade of theſe articles, 


a . enſlaved or utterly. deſtroyed the Nation 
. | that 
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1 99 * that at was in e of. thoſe pi —_— 


rice of them ſhould fall even in their On band, 


they have rooted, up, moſt of the traes, and-fre, 


quently burn the the fruit of thoſe, they had-preſeryed, 
This infamous ayidity, which, has ſo often ex. 


Cited the indignation, of other nations, ſo ſtronghy 
7 vey * r. GA, 5 (hn. had ane al 


S * 9 * 


Kh 1 avarice had SD witholden from 4 
reſt. of the world. The labours of thoſe intrepid 
and ſagacious navigators in whom he canſpdel 
were crowned with ſucceſs. 2 ata 


"On the 24th of June 1 1770, they brought os the 


. Ille of F rance 400 nutmeg- trees; . 10,000 nutmess, 


either growing or ready. to grow; 70 clove. t 


: ing, and already ſprung | up; 


and a cheſt of cloves, ſome of which were Wi: 


T HIS rich Prize was diſtributed a amal. the 000 
joniſts, to try all the different ſoils, and, every 


1 aſpect, Moſt of. the young plants 4 and the 


reſt will not. probably bear any fruit, But what- 
eyer.may happen, the Iſle of France muſt always: 
be allowed to he one of the moſt valuable poſſeſ: 
fions far any nation deſirous of trading to Alia, Vie 
Ir i 1s situated in the African ſeas, juſt at the 
entrange of the Indian. ocean, , As it lies a little 
out of; the common track, its expeditions, can be 
carried on with greater ſecrecy. Thoſe who wiſh. 
it was nearer our continent, do not conſider that 
if it were, ſo, it would be impoſſible ho reach. the. 
„ . Coalls 


+. To k 
A #3 mn: 


— EST 
coaſts of Malabat and Coromandet” in'a op 16d 5 G 
time; and the moſt diſtant g gulp phs 111 "two months — ron 
ar: moſt, Which is aft ietimebſe advantage | to a 
nation that as no bea port in India. alas Chet Ls 


[1 us land, 
though''in the fame latitude as the barren, and 
ſcorching coaſts of Africa, i is temperate and health- 
ful. The ſoil is ſtony, but tolerably fertile. Ex- 
pelience has ſhewh- that it will. piotine moſt of 
the neceſſaries and Ven of the 1 uxuries of life. 
. ee. it may want, may be Lupplied: from 
Madagaſcar, * which abounds with. proviſions, 
and from Bourbon, where the inhabitants. have 
retained their implicity of manners, anda taſte 
for” hyſbandry, The iron that may be wanted, 
and cannot be procured from thoſe two iſlands, 
night be digged'dut of their own mines. 4 


2 . | Tt beh 
GREAT BrITA IN "Tees with a Jealous: eye, her eee 


riyals poſſeſſed of a ſettlement which may prove. Verſailles 


to fortify 


the ruin of her flouriſhing trade with Aſia. At the Ide of 
France and 


the breaking qut of a war, her utmoſt efforts will Pondicher- 
certainly be aimed at a colony that threatens her, NE : 
richeſt treaſures, What a misfortune for F rance, — 
hould ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be deprived of it! 4 
Yer this is by no means improbable, if 400 

confider that hitherto there has been no ſettled 

plan for fortifying this iſland; that the means have | 

always been wanting, or miſapplied; that the mi 

niſtry of Lewis XV. have conſtantly waited for 
the diſpatches of the adminiſtrators to come, to 2 Y 
determination, juſt as one would wait for the re- 
turn of à courier from the frontiers. Far from 
ſuppoſing that the beſiegers would meet with an, | 


Ma reliltance, it is to be feared th they 
would 


* 


— 


would ſucceed in heir DALE by 
— have in India: without- any ſuccours from Europe. 


the forces they 
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Bur it. 1s now time to deliver our opinion with. 
out 'e. Whoever ſurveys the coaſts of the 


Ille he, HE muſt: be aſtoniſhed to ſee them 


EVErY where acceſſible to boats. Th UC they ar 
ſurrounded with reefs, there are many bays When 
troops may be landed under cover of the ſhips guns, 

Ix thoſe parts of the iſland where veſſels are 


| obliged to keep. further out, the ſea is ſo- calm 


and ſmooth between the reef and the land, tha 
boats may come Bs in he We the eat 


danger. . the 


a. coaſt that: meaſures forty le 


Ir in forme places 5 alien rea and dhe. lajd, 


the water is tog ſhallow for-the boats to come 


aſhore, there the troops may land, 
water will not come up to their knees. The ſe 
is ſo calm between the land and the reefs, that this 
landing may be effected with the. greateſt ſafetj 
A retreat is more eaſily ſecured. in cafe of reſiſtance; 
and the boats will n e while the: w- 
ing is garried ggg Pi fete rnta? 

Tus is the true es Had 00 
Ifle of France; for if we ſometimes meet with a 


point where a boat cannot land, we are ſure of 


finding an opening at twenty toiſes to the right ot 
left. The enemy therefore will never attempt 0 
force a landing, unleſs they are too raſh or igno⸗ 
rant of the ſituation. As it is impoſſible to guard 
eagues, there will al- 
ways be ſome defenceleſs place fit for landing. 


Dva mo the laſt war, batteries had been etc | 
6d all round the iſland, which — to the 


ſea 
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ſtance; or under fail. Some able engineers haue 
diſcovered that theſe batteries, erected at a great 


expence, ſeryed no other purpoſe but to divide the 


forces; that they would be left without defence, as 


they were uſeleſs; and that they would not refiſt 
the fire of the ſhips, which the-beſt fortifications 


cannot ſtand againſt. They are now abandoned, 
and nothing has been ſubſtituted in their room. 


Tux harbour on the north weſt ſide is the ca- 
vital part of the iſland, and muſt be the enemy's 
principal object in their plan for an attack. The 
nature of the ground will not admit of fortifying | 


it in ſuch a manner as to enable it to ſtand a ſiege, 


This' ſhould be ſecured from a ſurpriſe, and a cen- 


tral ſpot in the internal part of the country ſhould 
be fortified,” from whence, by means of coms 


munications properly diſpoſed, the forces of the 


colony might: be ſent with ee to 1 pary 
where they might be wanted. 5 


Wir ſuch a poſt of dess as a laſt reſource, 
the enemy would be obliged to fight a number of 


battles before the iſland Sault be ſubdued. Nei- 


ther could this be effected, if the roads cut through - 


the woods, and which RY from the internal parts 
of the iſland to the fea-ſhore, were ſo artfully con- 
triyed as to facilitate the march of the beſieged 


towards the ſhore, and at the ſame. time to ob⸗ 


ſtruct the progreſs of the enemy towards the in- 
land parts. The nature of the country will ad- 
mit of this: it is full of ravines which muſt be 


e and of moumtainb Langer wem the 


41 77 
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fea, could only fire upon ſhips anchored at a di 50.0 * 
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N march. It is an eaſy n matter to ſeize the moſrag. 


vantageous ſi tuation. Des 
- Howtvzr,'there is ſo at ll 8 
cennection between the Iſle of France and Pondi- 
cherry, that thoſe: two poſſeſſions are entirely de. 
pendent on each other; for, without the Iſle of 
France, there would be no protection for tr 
tlements in India; and without Pondicherry, the 
lie of France would be expoſed to the invaſion af 
the Engliſh from Aſia as well as from Europe. 
| \ Tae Ile of France and Pondicherry, when con- 
ſidered as having a neceſſary and mutual connte- 
tion, will be a ſecurity to one another! Pondi- 
cherry will protect the Ile of France, as being tlie 
rival of Madraſs, which the Engliſh muſt al. 
ways. cover with their land and ſea forces; and, 
on the other hand, the Iſle of France will always 
be ready to ſuccour Pondicherry, or to at _ 
ſively,” as circumſtances ſhall requirmGe. 
From theſe principles it appears _ Hcy 
it is to pu t Pondicherry immediately in a ſtate of m 
defence. Ever ſince the year 1764, private intereſt 
that claſhes with that of the nation, has made it 
a matter of doubt which was the beſt plan of for- 
tification for this important place. Conſiderable 
ſums have already been expended upon this point, ut 
and without any effect, becauſe they have been 
ſucceſſively laid out upon contrary ſyſtems. It 0 
would be needleſs to dwell upon the miſchiefs'at- ex 

1 theſe perpetual irreſolutions. 
Wut the Iſle of France and Pondicherry are 
once put in a 1 defence, trade may tre 
| leg w_ | vhich geaſed to exiſt from 
ö the 


\ 
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the moment it became free. Indeed the voygges 99K, 
to China have continued; thoſe to the iſlands f S 


France and Bourbon have even increaſed: but ex- 
cept one or two expeditions, which were owing 
to particular circumſtances, no prudent merchant. 
has ſent his property to Malabar, Coromandel or 
Bengal; and the few-who: have ventured: to do it, 
have been ruined. It could not be otherwiſe, and 
yet no inference can be drawn nee in Fart 


Ir may be remembered that the ruin of the 


The French 
being once 
firmly eſta- 
bl-iſhed in 
India, will 
ſhakeoff the 
. oppreſſion 

>» which the 
. Engliſh im- 


poſed upon 
f them, 


your of excluſive privileges. {+ 


company, which would have happened of itſelf, 
was haſtened by avarice and animoſity. Political 
views, which had had no ſhare in this event, had 


not paved the way for the gradual introduction 


of that public and open trade which was to ſup- 


ply the place of the trade carried on by an ex- 
cluſiye charter. The ſudden tranſition, therefore, 


from one to the other, could not poſſibly ſucceed. 


Before the new ſyſtem had been adopted, private 
merchants ought. to have been inſenſibly and by 
degrees employed to continue the commerce in 


lieu of the company. They ſhould have been in- 


ſtruſted how to acquire a thorough knowledge of 


the ſeveral branches of a trade to which they were 


utter ſtrangers. It would have been neceſſary to 
allow them time to form connections in the fac- 


tories ; and to me and. aſſiſt, an in, hea firſt | 


erpeditions. A Nocte 

Bor all theſe pfecantions n gil 13 — 
inſufficient to inſure the ſucceſs: of the French 
traders; in India. It was impoſſible they ſhould 


i to ſtrive againſt the Engl: ſh, wholbeing 


Mo „„ | maſters 
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maſters of every branch of trade, and in all 
ere had all the advantages reſulting from 


power; and from the looſe principles: which pro- 


ſperity inſpires, | to enable them ta defeat all at. 


tempts of this kind. In whatever manner, there · 
fore, or in whatever ſhape the trade of France 
was carried on, it was a neceſſary conſequence of 
the ſituation of affairs that it muſt ſuffer auh 


It would undoubtedly meet with leſs "opp! 


if the court of Verſailles were to put the ers 
ments in India in a condition to grant that pro- 
tection which every ſovereign owes to his ſubject 
throughout his dominions. This oppoſition would 
ſtill be leſſened in a greater degree, if the Britiſh 
miniſtry would watch over the execution of ties. 


ties with that ſteadineſs which juſtice requires. 
But this oppreſſion, equally diſgraceful to the 


nation that ſuffers from it, and to the nation 


which allows it, can never be effectually removed, 
but by reſtoring the balance Between them, and 
unfortunately this can only be done by a war. 
Fan be it from us to ſuggeſt any idea that 
would tend to rekindle the flames of diſcord. 


| Rather let the voice of reaſon and philoſophy be 
heard by the rulers of the world. May all ſove- 


fer the virtuous glory of making a few men 


happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over 
waſted regions, and people groaning under the 
weight of oppreſſion ! May all men become bre- 
thren, accuſtom themſelves to conſider the univerl: 
as one family under the eye of one common fa 
wer! But theſe wiſhes, Which are thoſe of ever) 


ſe ible 
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kalible and humane man, will appear as ile 
dreams to ambitious miniſters, who hold the 


reins of empire. Their buſy and reſtlefs: diſpo- 


fition will ſtill ſhed torrents of blood. 


Sou ꝶ pitiful commercial intereſt will again arm 
ts French and the-Engliſh. Though Great Bri- 
tain, in moſt af her wars, has aimed chiefly at 
deſtroying the induſtry of her neighbours, and 
though the ſuperiority of her naval forces may 
ſtill keep up this hape, which has ſo often been 
diſappointed, we may ſafely foretell that ſhe would 


chuſe to remove the ſcene of action from the ſeas 


of Aſia, Where ſhe would have ſo. little to gain, 
and fo much to laſe. That power is not ignorant 
of the ſecret wiſhes formed on all ſides for the 
overthrow of an edifice, which eclipſes all the 
reſt. The ſubah of Bengal is ſecretly exaſperated 
that he has not even the appearance of authority 
left. The ſubah of the Decan is inconſolable to 
ke his commerce under the controul of a foreign 
power. The nabob of Arcot endeavours to diſpel 
the jealouſies of his tyrants. The, Marattas are 
exaſperated to find nothing but obſtacles to their 
depredations. All the powers in thoſe parts, eicher 
are actually enſlaved, or think themſelves on the 
eye of being ſo. England, we may preſume, 
would not wiſh: to ſee the French at the head of 
ſuch a. confederacy. On the contrary, we may 


venture to, foretell that a ſtrict neutrality for india 


would, be. the Wwiſeſt plan they could ue _ 
one they would moſt ready adopt. 


con, would, this ſyſtem be as. aligibly: bor 4 


Bralzh > SPN not, The, French 4 nes 


166 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK that warlike preparations . made at the Iſle of 
WV: France might be employed with advantage ; that 
the conqueſts of the Engliſh are to0;extenſive 

not to be open to attacks; and that ſince their 
experienced officers are returned home, the Bri. 

tiſh poſſeſſions in Indoſtan are only guarded by 

young people, who are more intent upon making 

their fortunes than upon military exerciſes. Ir i is, 
therefore, to be preſumed, that a warlike nation 

would eagerly ſeize an opportunity of repairing 

their former misfortunes, At the ſight of their 
ſtandards, all theſe oppreſſed ſovereigns would 

take the field; and the rulers. of India, ſurround- 

ed with enemies, and attacked at once on the north 

and on the ſouth, by ſea and. hy N would in. 

. be overpowered. | n ige 

Trex the French, confibacty as aa Lined 

of Indoſtan, would emerge from that ſtate of hu- 
miliation into which their own miſconduct hath 

plunged them. They would. become. the. idols of 

the princes and people of Aſia, provided the te- 

volutioa they brought about proved to them 

leſſon of moderation. Their trade would be ex- 

tenſive and flouriſhing fo long as they knew how 

to be juſt. But this proſperity would end in ſome 

fatal cataſtrophe, ſhould an inordinate ambition 

prompt them to plunder, ravage and opprefs. To 

give ſtability to their ſituation, they muſt even, 

by noble and generous proceedings, oblige their 

rivals to overlook. their advantages. No great 
degree of magnanimity will be requifire, paciently fs 
to view the operations of che northern nations of by 
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fan, aud Ruſſia, to the: Eoft Indies. Some 
| important inquiries concerning the. connec- 
ons of Barge with is.. 
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* a people called the Cimbri poſſeſſed, at 


deſwic and Jutland; and that the Teutones lived 
in the adjacent iſlands. Whether theſe people 
had or had not the ſame origin, certain it is, _ 
they / came Gut of their foreſts or out of their 
marſnes together in a body, and as one nation, 
ad penetrated among the Gauls, in queſt of 
x- booty, glory, and a milder climate. They were 
eren preparing to croſs the Alps, when Rome 
ne Ml thought) it was proper to ſtem a torrent which 
on carried all before it Thoſe barbarians waere 
Fo oer all the generals that proud republic ſent to 
m, Neppoſe chem, till che memorable nn. ber 
eit vere totally defeated by Marius. 

ent . Taz: country, which became alot a ae 
ty after that terrible cataſtrophe, was peopled agaia 
ef by the Sopthians, who, err 
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eee 
the extremity of Germania, the Cimbrian Cher- ' Ancient re- 


valutioss in 


ſoneſus, now known by the name of Holſtein, © Denmark, 
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* out of that vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and 
ne Caſpian ſea, marched towards the 
and weſt of Europe, ſubduing all the. nations 
they found in their way. They conquered Ruſſia 
Saxony, Weſtphelia, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, 
and the countries as far as Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. It is pretended that Wodin their leader 
traverſed ſo many countries, and endeavoured to 
ſubdue them, only with a view to excite the 
people againſt the formidable, odious and tyran- 
nical power of the Romans. That ſpirit of ani. 
moſity which he had excited in the north, ope- 
rated ſecretly with ſo much force after his death, 
that in a few centuries all nations agreed to tum 
their arms againſt that empire, the declared ene- 
my of all liberty; and after having ſhaken it by 
repeated attacks, were at length W oben. 
totally to ſubvert it. „ SSYOTT "OO 
DNMAREK and Norway demainell Vine; in- 
habitants after theſe glorious expeditions.” D 
inſenſible degrees they recovered their former 
ſtate, and began to be of ſome conſequence 
again towards the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Their valour now exerted itſelf, not on 
land, but on the ocean. Surrounded as they 0 
were by two ſeas, they commenced pirates, which its 
is always the firſt ſtep towards" neee in un of 
civilized nations. OE TIT CNET fe 
Trey firſt made oY their ſtrength FRY Se 
the neighbouring ſtates, and ſeized the few mer: 2 
chant ſhips they found ſailing up and down the [th 
Baltic. Emboldened by theſe ſucceſſes, they ver 15 
enabled to Plan more conſiderable undertakings. 


* | The 
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ihr infeſted the ſeas and coaſts of Scotland, 
Ireland, England, Flanders, France, and even 
of Spain, Italy and Greece, They frequently 


| penetrated” into the inland parts of thoſe ex- 
tenſive countries, and even venturet! upon the 


conqueſt of Normandy and England. Notwith- 
ſtanding the confuſion that reigns in the antials of 
thoſe barbatous times, we may ſtill trace ſome 


of the cauſes of ſo many extraordinary events. 


E: 1 HE inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had 


wicoally a ſtrong propenfity to piracy, Which has 
always been obſerved in people bordering upon 


the ſea, when they are not reſtrained by civili- 


zation and good laws. Cuſtom muſt neceſſarily 
have made the ocean familiar to them, and inured 
them to its ſtorms. Having no agriculture, breed- 


ing but few cattle, and finding but a ſcanty re- 


ſource from the chace, in a country covered with 
ice and ſnow, they could have no ſtrong attach- 


ment to their native land. The facility with 


which they built their ſhips, which were nothing 
more than rafts coarſely put together for the 
purpoſe of ſailing along the coaſts, enabled: them 


10 go to all parts, to land their forces, to plun- 


der, and to reimbark. Piracy was to them what 
it had been to the firſt heroes of Greece, the 
toad to glory and fortune an honourable pro- 


feſſion, which conſiſted in a contempt of all dag- 


ger. Ibis idea inſpired them with invincible 
courage in theit expeditions, ſometimes under 
the joint command of different chiefs, and ſome- 
times. divided into as many armaments as nations. 
Theſe. ſudden attacks, made in a variety of places 


M 2 at 
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BOOK at the fame time, left only to the inhabitants of 
. the coaſts, which were but ill defended in con- 

| ſequence of their being under a bad government, 
the dreadful alternative either of being maſſacred, 
or giving up all their wa to _— " 
lives. 

Trm1s propenlity to „Plunder was a Autun con- 
ſequence of the ſavage life of the Danes and 
Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu- 
cation they received; but it was more particu- 
larly the effect of the religion of Wodin. That 
victorious impoſtor improved, if we may be al. 
lowed to ſay ſo, the natural fierceneſs of thoſe 
nations by his ſanguinary tenets. He ordered 
that all the implements of war, ſuch as ſwords, 
axes, and lances, ſhould be deified. The moſt 
ſacred engagements were confirmed by theſe in- 
ſtruments which they ſo highly valued. A lance 

ſet up in the middle of a plain, was the ſignal for 

prayer and ſacrifice. Wodin himſelf at his death 

was ranked among the immortal gods, and was 

the firſt deity of thoſe horrid. regions, where the 

rocks and woods were ſtained and conſecrated with 

| humaff blood. His followers thought they ho- fai 

| noured him by calling him the god of armies, Ml © 
| the father of laughter, the deſtroyer of - mankind, WM the 
| the promoter of diſcord. The warriors, when Ml : | 
they went to battle, made a vow to ſend. him a the 
certain number of ſouls which they devoted to if 
him. Theſe ſouls were the right af Wodin. It No 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every ing 
battle, either to protect thoſe who fought: vali- N of 
antly, or to mark out the happy victims he re- WM the 
=” ſerved cd. 
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crved for himſelf. That theſe followed him to B 00K 
the regions of bliſs, which were open to none . 


but warrlorg. The people ran to death, and to 
ma. dam, to obtain this reward. This belief 
incronied: their natural propenſity to war, till it 


grew. to envhbutliales, and to a 7 8 thirft for 


blood. 6 . 


n 8 all the ideas refulclng ; 


from ſuch a ſyſtem. Its miſſionaries endeavour- 
ed to bring their proſelytes to a ſedentary life, 
that they might be fir to receive their inſtruc- 


tions. They gave them a diſguſt for their roving 


life, by ſuggeſting to them other means of ſub- 


ſiſtence. They were ſo fortunate as to inſpire 
them with a love of agriculture, and more eſpe- 
cially of fiſhing. The. great plenty of herrings 


which then came in ſhoals to their coaſts, afford- 
ed them an eaſy means of procuring food. When 


they had ſet apart a ſufficient quantity of theſe 
f for their ow uſe; in order to preſerve i it, 


they bartered the remainder for ſalt. This inter- 
courſe was encouraged at its riſe by one common 
faith, new proſpects, mutual wants, and great 
ſafety. Such a total revolution enſued, that fince 
the converſion of the Danes and Norwegians, not 
a fingle inſtance is to be found in hiſtory, of 
their expeditions and depredations. 


Tus new ſpirit, which ſeemed to animate 
Norway and Denmark, could not fail of extend- 


ing their communication with the other nations 
of Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted by 
the aſcendant which the Hanſe towns had acquir- 
ed. Even when that great and ſingular confede- 
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racy fell into decay, Hamburgh ſtill maintained 
- the ſuperiority it had obtained over all the ſub. 


jects of the Daniſh dominions. They were be, 


ginning to break the bands that bad ſubjecked 
them to this kind of monopoly, when they were 


induced 'to undertake the navigation to the Eaſt 


Indies, by an incident that deſerves to be noticed. 


A Duron factor, named Boſchower, being ſent 
by his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with the king of Ceylon, ſo ingratiated himſelf 
with that monarch, that he became chief of his 
council, his admiral, and was created prince of 
Mingone. Boſchower, intoxicated with theſe ho- 


nours, haſtened to Europe to make a parade of 


them before his countrymen. He took great of. 
fence at the coldneſs with which thoſe republi 


cans received the titled ſlave of an Aſiatic court; 
and was ſo highly provoked at it, that he went 


over to Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, and 
offered bim his ſervices, and the intereſt he had 
at Ceylon. His propoſals were accepted,” He 
ſailed in 1618, with ſix ſhips, three of which 
belonged to ths gavernment, and three to the 


company that had aſſociated themſelves to car- 
ry on a trade to India. His death, which hap- 
pened in their paſſage, put an end to the hopes 


they had conceived. The Danes met with a very 


[= bad reception' at Ceylon, and their chief, Ove 


Giedde de Tommerup, ſaw no other reſource 
than to carry them to Tanjour, a | part” of + the 
continent neareſt to that iſland, ny 


Tanjout 
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Tax JOUR is a ſmall ſtate, which is but a hun- B 2 * 
dred miles in its greateſt length, and eighty in — 


its greateſt breadth. It is of all that coaſt the 


province that bears the greateſt quantity of rice. 
This natural wealth, added to a variety of uſe- 
ful manufactures, and a great. plenty of roots 
for dying, makes the public revenue amount to 


near five millions *. Its fertility. i is owing to its 


being watered by the Caveri, a river which comes 


down from the mountains of Gate. At upwards 
of four hundred miles from the head, it divides 
into two ſtreams. ' At the entrance of Tanjour, 
the eaſtern branch takes the name of CO. 
dvides again into four branches, which all Mile 
within the kingdom, and preſerve it from that 
terrible drought which burns up the reſt of Co- 


romandel for the greateſt. part of the year. 


Tas happy ſituation made the Danes wiſh 
to form a ſettlement in Tanjour. Their propo- 
ſals met with a favourable reception. They ob- 
rained a fruitful and populous territory, on which 


they built Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortreſs 


of Dannebourg, ſufficient for the defence both 
of the road and the town. On their part they 


engaged to pay an annual homage of 16,500 


res Fi: which is continued to this time. 
\ CrgcumsTANCES were favourable for eſtabliſh- 


ing a large commerce. The Portugueſe, who 
gtoaned under the oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, 
made only feeble . efforts to preſerve their — 


229 18,7501, | + About 72.21. | 
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BOOK. ſeſſions. Ihe Spaniards ſent no ſhips but to the 

W 7 Molucca and Philippine iſlands; and the Dutch 

* were - ſolely intent upon engroſſing the ſpice trade. 

The Engliſh, felt the effects of the diſturbances 

their country laboured under, even in India. Al 

theſe powers could not ſee this a a rd 

out regret, but none oppoſed i N. 56+ 16726465] | 

Iv. conſequence of this, the Da 8 "Ry 

out. with a capital of no more than 85 3,263 livres*; 

carried on a pretty conſiderable trade in all parts 

| of India. Unheppily, the Dutch company acquir- 

| | ed ſuch a ſuperioxity, as. to exclude them from the 

| markets where they had traded moſt advantage! 
| oully z. and. by. a fill greater misfortune; the dil. 

ſentions that, rent the north of Europe, would” 

not permit the mother - country to attend to ſuch 

remote concerns à8 thoſe of this ſettlement. The 

Danes at Tranquebar inſenſibiy fell into con- 

tempt, batk with the natives, who value men 

only in proportion to their riehes, and with the 

rival nations, whoſe competition they could not 

ſuſtain. They were diſcouraged by this inferio- 

rity, and the company gave up their charter 

and made over. their. ſettlemems to the govern.) 

ment, as an indermpification top Git: —_ ww 

advanced. | | 7 . ad | | 
ad A New, company was. forwed, in 3 — 

Danish trace the ruins of the old one. Chriſtiern V. gave 


has under- 


pone in In- them in ſhips and other effects, - to the: value of. 
. 310,828 livres, 10 ſous E, and the, adventurers 


advanced 732,600. livres . This ſecond under- at 


( 
7 About 37,330) LE 7 13,598. 145. 11d. 4 25 $32,951, 55. i Pp 
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* which was entered upon without a fuf- 


kcient fund, proved ſtill more unſucceſsful Hah an 7 


the firſt, After a fem voyages, the factory of 
Tranquebar was left to iſelf. Their ſmall territory 
and two veſſels that they freighted for the mer- 
chants of that country, were the only means they 
had to ſupply the inhabitants and their garriſon. 
Theſe: reſources ſometimes failed them; and to 
fave themſelves from the effects of famine, they 
were reduced to mortgage three of the four 
baſtions that conſtituted. their fortreſs. They were 
ſcarce able to fit out a ſhip. for Europe once in 
three years, with a very moderate cargo. 

Prry ſeemed to be the only ſentiment that 0 
deſperate a ſituation could inſpire. But the ever 
watchful Jealouſy and ſuſpicious avarice of other 
nations, ſtirred up an odious war, againſt the 
Danes. The Raja of Tanjour, who had frequent - | 
ly intercepted, their communication with his terrj> 
tory, attacked them in 1689, in the very town 
of Tranquebar, at the inſtigation of the Dutch. 
That prince had nearly taken the place after a fix 
months ſiege, when it was ſuccoured and ſaved 
by the Engliſh. This event neither was, nor 
could be attended with any important conſequences. _ 
The Daniſh company declined daily, and was: at 
length totally ruined in 1790. 

Two years after this a new company w was. 7 
ed, which ſtill ſubſiſts. The favours that were 
heaped upon it, to enable it to carry on a free 
ad advantageous trade, plainly ſhew of what im- 
portance this commerce appeared to the govern- 


nent. The charter of the company is ſettled for 
f forty 


Zerren m— 
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forty years. Whatever belongs to the fitting out 
of their ſhips, is exempted from all duties. "The 


workmen they employ, whether natives or foreign. 

ers, are not tied down to the regulations of parti. 
cular companies, which are a reſtraint upon in. 
quſtry in Denmark, as well as in other countries 
in Europe. They are not obliged to uſe ſtampt 
paper in their tranſactions. They have an abſolute 
juriſdiction over the perſons they employ; and 
the ſentences paſſed by the directors are not liable 
to be reverſed, unleſs the puniſnment is capital 
To remove even the appearance of conſtraint, the 
ſovereign has renounced the right he has of i inter- 
fering in the adminiſtration of their affairs, as be- 
ing Chief proprietor. - He has no influence in the 
choice IF . ing whether” "Ov or military, and 


the office of ' governor” of Tran quebat He his 
even bound himſelf to ratify all political comen· 


tions they may think Proper to: "make with tho 
Aſiatic powers. 120 al $3 DE Uo 


Ix return for ſo many indulgences govkiihi | 


bes only required one per cent. upon all merchan- 
diſe of India and China which ſhould” be ſent 
abroad, and two and a half per cent. pon all 
that ſhould be conſumed at home. 
T'ax grant containing the above <biiiibhe as 
no ſooner confirmed, than adventurers were ſought 
for; and to engage them the more eaſily, tlie 


ſtock was diſtinguiſhed into two different Einds. 


The firſt, called fired, was that, in which all the 
effects * old nigh hat? in bas and Aſia 
Polz ei 9h e . were 


- 
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were deſtined to be inveſted. The other ſtock 5 0. 


O0 Kk 
V. 


was called variable, becauſe every year it was WAY 


regulated by the number, the lading and the 
expence of the ſhips the company thought pro- 
per to fit out. Every proprietor may chuſe whe- 
ther he will be concerned in theſe expeditions, 


the profits of which are ſettled at the cloſe of 
erery voyage. If any one ſhould decline to run 
the riſque, a circumſtance which has never yet 


happened, the chance would then be offered to 
another. By this arrangement, the company be- 


came . permanent by the _— _ annual * 


the variable ſtock; 5 

Ir ſeemed a difficult matter 1 to ad ae ſhare 
of expence that each of theſe funds was to bear. 
Every thing was ſettled with more eaſe than 


was, expected. it was agreed that the variable 
ſnould only pay the neceſſary expenoes for the 
purchaſe, the fitting out, and the cargoes of the 


ſhips. ,, All; other charges were to be defrayed 
from the fixed ſtock, which, by way of com- 


penſation, was to take up ten per cent. upon all 


India goods which ſhould be ſold in Europe, and 
five per cent. upon all that ſhould: be ſent out from 


Tranquebar. This continual addition to the fixed 
ſtock has ſo increaſed the capital, that inſtead of 


four hundred ſhares. at 1125 livres *, which was 
the original ſtock. of the company, it now con- 


liſts of ſixteen hundred ſhares at 16871. 108. +. 
It, Was, ſettled, at this number in 1755, and the 
duties which went to the increaſe of the fixed 


lock, have ever ſince been applied to the in- 
51 V ol. 48. 4d. 1, - + 73h 168. 1d. 4, 
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/ creafing of the "dividend, which till then hag 

been taken upon the profits of the variable ſtock. 
Evxxv proprietor, though but of a fingle ſhare, 
has a vote at the general meetings. A proprietor 


of three ſhares has two vores; a Proprietor of 
five has three votes, and ſo on in the fame: 


Proportion to twenty ſhares, which entitle the 


proprietor to twelve votes; Work no many can n hate 


any greater number. 


Wr the charter was engen 7 brody years 
in 1722, fome new regulations were made. It 


has been ſtipulated that no member of the com- 


pany ſhould at any time have more than three 


votes, and that none ſhould be allowed to ge 


his vote in writing or by proxy... 
DENMARE trade to the ſame parts of Aba 


as other European nations. The pepper brought 


from Malabar does not upon an ain of FRO 
ſvity thauſand weight. n year. 


EvERRVY circumſtance would lead us to ina. 
cine thac their trade, muſt be conſiderable on the 


coaſt of Coromandel. They are ir poſſeſſion of an 
excellent territory; though it is but two leagues in 


_ circumference, the populat non amounts to thirty 


thauſand ſouls. There are about ten thouſand in- 


habitants in the town of Tranquebar; and twelve 


thouſand mare in a large village, where they work 


at ordinary manufactures. The reſt are uſefully 
employed in ſome ſmaller villages. Three hun- 


dred Danes, fifty of whom compoſe the gartiſon, 


are the only Europeans in the ſettlement. The 
expence of * them amounts to no 
| | more 
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more than 96000 livres“ x year, which is __ 4 00 


the income drawn from them. 
Tut factors of the company have bir Sls 
buſineſs to tranſact. Two ſhips only ate diſpatch». 


ed once in three years; which convey ho more 


than 1800 bales of ordinary cotton, and whoſe 
freight does not exceed 1,500,000 livres T. The 


factors themſelves do not know how to improve | 


their leiſure. to the advancement of their own pri- 
vate fortune. They have no other - expedient 
than to lend the ſmall capital they have at their 
diſpoſal to Indian merchants at a high incereſt : 

and indeed Tranquebar, though an ancient ſettle- _ 
ment, has not that appearance of induſtry and 
opulence which is obſervable in more modern 
ſettlements which have been conducted with ſpirit 
and ſkill, The French driven aut of their own 


ſettlements had contribured to give it. ſome de- 


gree of importance, but upon pes leaving It, 
the ſettlement fell again into the ſame languid 


ſtate as before. | Vet the ſituation of the Danes 1 in 


Coromandel is not ſo bad as at Bengal. 
Soon after their arrival i in Aſia, they diſplayed 
their flag on the Ganges. Their ill ſucceſs ſoon 


obliged them to quit it, and they never appeared 


there again till 1755. Commercial jealouſy, which 


is become the ruling paſſion of our age, has iruſ- 
trated their views upon Bankibaſar, and they have 
been reduced to fix in the neighbourhood of that 
place. The French, who alone had ſupported 
the new factory. found a refuge there n the 


e öl. f 65625). 
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ry 
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| Their ſailors, though not fo venturous as thoſe of 


to 6,500,000 livres T. It is not probable that 


The iron they ſend to India is found in the mines 
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calamities of the laſt war, and every aſſiſtance that 
friendſhip and gratitude could offer. ::Few:ſhip | 
come thither directly from Europe. Since 275) 
there have been but two; both their cargoes toge. 
ther had coſt but 2, 160, ooo livres“ at home. 
Tus trade to China being leſs tedious and les 
liable to obſtacles, the Daniſn company has pur- 
ſued it more warmly than either that to the Ganges 
or to Coromandel, which require a previous ſtock. 
oF ſend a large ſhip every year, and frequently 
The teas, which were their chief return, 
were © moſtly conſumed in England. The acquiſ.- 
tion that kingdom has made of the Iſle of Man, 
which was the ſtaple for that contraband trade, 
by depriving the Danes of that market, muſt n tt 
ceſſarily leſſen their dealings with China. 
Tux annual ſales of the company now amount 


they will increaſe much. We know their expedi 
tions are eaſily made and at a trifling expence. 


ſome other nations, have prudence and experience. 


of Norway. The government pays them a vety 
high price for the ſaltpetre it obliges them to bring 
home. The national manufactures are neither ſo 


numerous nor ſo much encouraged as to be anf 
hindrance to their ſales. They can eaſily diſpoſe 
of their goods all over the North, and in fome 


part of Germany. They have good laws, and 


| their a conduct deſerves the higheſt enc0- 


* 94900, — + 8751 . 
miums. 
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miums. Perhaps, there is not any company that * 0% 


can be compared to this in the A and . 


dence of their tranſactions. 116 
Norwrrzsraxbixd all theſe * this 
Daniſh company will always be in a declining 
ſtate. The conſumption of their commadities will 
never be very great, in a region which nature has 


doomed to poverty, and which induſtry itſelf can- 


not enrich. The mother country is neither popu- 
lous nor powerful enough to afford them the 


means of extending their commerce. Their ſtock 


is ſmall, and will always continue ſo. Foreigners 
will not truſt their money in the hands of a body 
which is under the controul of arbitrary power in 


an abſolute monarchy. With a ſyſtem of laws 


that would do honour to the beſt conſtituted re- 


public, they muſt ſuffer all the hardſhips of ſla- 
very. A deſpotic government, with the beſt in- 
tentions, can never have it in its power to do 
good. The firſt ſteps taken by ſuch a govern- 
ment are to deprive the ſubjects of that free ex- 
erciſe of their will which is the true ſource of their 
activity; and when this ſpring of action is once 
broken, it can never be reſtored again. It is 
mutual confidence that connects mankind, unites 
their intereſts, and promotes trade. Whereas, ar- 
bitrary power puts an end to all nne be- 
cauſe it excludes every idea of ſecurity. - 


Tux project formed in 1728, of an 


he company from Copenhagen to Altena, could 
not have remedied. theſe inconveniences. The 
ſhips, indeed, would have been more eaſily diſ- 


patched, and would not have been expoſed to the 
danger 
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„R danger of loſing their voyage, which ſometime 
— happens from the ice they meet with i in the n 


but we cannot agree with the authors of the ſc 
that the vicinity would have induced the Ham. 


winch they had always expreſſed an averſion. 80 


that we may venture to affirm, that England and 


Holland were guilty of a needleſs act of tyranny, 


hen they oppoſed this domeſtic plan of a free 
and independent power. T heir anxiety with re. 


gard to Oſtend was better grounded. e 
Eftabliſh- THrar knowledge of trade and government, and 


ment of an 


India com- that found philoſophy, which inſenſibly ſpread 


pany at Oſ- 


tend. over all Europe, met with invincible obſtacles in 
ſome monarchies. Theſe improvements could not 
reach the court of Vienna; which was wholly in- 


tent upon ptojects of war, and aggrandizement 


by conqueſts. The Englith and Dutch, whoſe 


attention was engaged in preventing France from 


increaſing her commerce, her ſettlements, and her 
navy, excited enemies againſt her on the continent, 
and laviſned immenſe fums upon the houſe of 
Auſtria, which were employed againſt France: 


but at the peace, the luxury of one crown reſtored 
more riches to the other than it had taken en 


it wy the war. 
to be formidable from the extent of its dominions, 


of its provinces ate diftant from the ſea. The ſoil 


by other nations. It affords neither oil, ſilk, nor 


Tux power of the houſe of A5 which * 
is confined by reaſon of their ſituation; for moſt 


df the country yields but a ſmall quantity of wine, 
and few of the productions that are ſo much valued 


ſine 
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ſine wool, which are in ſo much repute. 9 
| ſtare: had no pretenſions to opulence, and knew 3 
not how to be frugal. With the uſual luxury and 
pomp of great courts, it gave no encouragement 
to induſtry and manufactures, which might have 
ſupplied the means of indulging that expenſive 
taſte. The contempt in which it has always held 
the ſciences, prevented 1 its progreſs i in every thing. 
Artiſts will never be eminent in any country where 
they are not aſſiſted by men of learning. Sciences 
and arts muſt both languiſh, wherever a freedom 
of thinking is not allowed. The pride and in- 
tolerant ſpirit of the houſe of Auſtria, kept her 
vat domains in a ſtate of poverty, ſuperſtition, 
and a rude kind of luxury. | 
Ev the low countries, formerly ſo a 
for their activity and induſtry, retained nothing of - 
their ancient ſplendour. Not a ſingle ſhip was to 
be ſeen in the harbour of Antwerp; it was no 
longer the ſtorehouſe of the north, as it had been 
for two centuries paſt, Bruſſels and Louvain, far 
from ſupplying other nations with their clothing, 
bought their own of the Engliſh. That valuable 
ricle, the herring fiſhery, had: paſſed from Bruges 
to Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and ſome other 
towns, found their linen and lace manufactures . 
decreaſe daily. Thoſe provinces, placed between 
the three moſt enlightened and moſt trading na- 
tons in Europe, had not been able, with all their 
natural advantages, to ſupport fo powerful a com- 
petition, After ſtriving ſome time againſt op- 
preſſion, againſt impediments multiplied by ig- 
norance, 'and againſt the privileges, which a rapa- 
Vor. i: N cious 
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cious neighbour extorted from the continual wanz 


of government, they were totally fallen to decay. 


Pamec Eugene, as great in a political as he | 
was in a military capacity, with a mind ſuperior 


to every prejudice, had been long in ſearch of the 
means of enriching a power, whole boundaries he 
had ſo greatly enlarged; when a propoſal was 


made to him of eſtabliſhing an India company at 


Oſtend. The firſt contrivers of this ſcheme had 
very extenſive views. They pretended that if 
this undertaking could be accompliſhed, it would 
excite a ſpirit of induſtry in all the ſtates under the 


dominion: of the houſe of Auſtria, would ſupply 


that power with a navy, one part of which would 
be in the Netherlands and the other at Fiume and 
Trieſt, would reſcue it from the kind of dependence 
it was ſtill under for the ſubſidies from England 
and Holland, render it formidable to the coaſts of 
Turky, and even to the city of Conſtantinople. 
Taz able miniſter to whom this was addreffed, 
was very ſenſible of the value of ſuch overture; 
he would not, however, be too precipitate. To 


| accuſtom his own court and all Europe to thi 


new eſtabliſhment, he ordered that two ſhips ſhould 
be ſent out to India in 1717, with only his own 
paſſports. Their voyage was ſo ſucceſsful, thi 
more were ſent out the following years. Every 
expedition proved fortunate ; and in 1722 the 
court of Vienna thought it was neceſſary to ſecure 
the property of the adventurers, who were for the 
moſt part Engliſh and Dutch, by the moſt adyan- 
tageous charter that ever had been granted. 
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Taz new company, which had a capital of 9 
twenty millions divided into ten thouſand ſhares, Gn 
appeared with advantage in all the markets of 
India. They made two ſettlements, that of Cob- | 
jom between Madraſs and Sadraſpatnam, on the 0 | 
coaſt of Coromandel, and that of Bankibaſar on 
the Ganges. They were even in ſearch of a place 
where their ſhips might touch for refreſhments, 
and had turned their views upon Madagaſcar for 
chat purpoſe. The company were ſo fortunate as - 
to be able to repoſe an entire confidence in their 
agents, who had ſhewn a degree of reſolution ſuf- 
ficient to ſurmount every obſtacle that jealouſy had 
thrown in their way, and a ſhare of underſtanding 
which had extricated them from all the ſnares that 
had been laid for them. This confidence was ſtill in- 
creaſed by the richneſs of their returns-and the value 
of their ſhares, which brought in fifteen per cent. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed they would have been diſ- 
appointed, had not their projects been oppoſed by 
political intereſts. To give a clear idea of the 
reaſons of this policy, we muſt trace the ſubject 
from-the beginning. h 1 

Wux Iſabella had ſent out ſhips to facilitate 28 : 
the diſcovery of America, and which proceeded as tion of the 
far as the Phillippine iſlands, Europe was ſunk Oftend. 
in ſuch a ſtate of ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit all ſubjects of Spain who were 
not natives of Caſtile from navigating to the Eaſt 


iz and Weſt Indies. That part of the low countries 
al which had not recovered its liberty, having been 


ceded in 1598 to the Infanta Iſabella, on her mar- 
rage with the archduke Albert, the new ſove- 
vil © N 2 reigns 
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8 O A. K reigns were required to enter into a folemn engage. 
| 3 ment not to have any concern in this trade. When 


theſe provinces were again united to the monarchy 
in 1638, no alteration was made in this odious 


ſtipulation. The Flemings, juſtly offended at 


being abridged of the right, which all people ar 
by nature entitled to, of trading wherever other 
nations are not legally poſſeſſed of an excluſive 
privilege, complained loudly of this impoſition, 
They were ſeconded by their governor the car. 


dinal Infant, who procured the permiſſion to trade 


to the Eaſt Indies. The act to ratify this grant 
was not yet iſſued, when Portugal ſhook off the 
yoke under which it had ſo long been oppreſſed, 
The fear of increaſing the diſcontent of the Por. 
tugueſe, whom the n wiſhed rather to ſooth, 


prevented the introduction of a new rival to the | 


Portugueſe in Aſia, and protracted the conclu- 

ſion of this important affair. It was not yet ſettled, 
when it was reſolved at Munſter in 1648, that 
the ſubjects of the king of Spain ſhould never ex- 
tend their trade in India, beyond what it was at 
that period. This act ought not to have been leſs 
binding to the emperor than 1t was to the court 
of Madrid, ſince he poſſeſſes the low countries on 


the ſame terms, and with the ſame reſtrictions 


they were ſubject to when under the dominion 
of Spain. | 


SUCH were the arguments made uſe of is the 


_ Engliſh and the Dutch in order to effect the ſup- 
preſſion of the new company, whoſe ſucceſs gave 
them great umbrage. Thoſe two allies, who by 


their maritime forces could have entirely deſtroyed 


Offend 
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Oſtend and its trade, were deſirous of avoiding * o © K 
2 


diſpute with a power which they themſelves had 


raiſed, and which they thought they ſtood in need 


of againſt the houſe of Rourbon, So that though 
they were determined not to ſuffer the houſe of 
Auſtria. to go to the ſource of their -riches, they 
contented themſelves with making remonſtrances 


on the violation of the moſt ſolemn engagements. - 
They were ſeconded by France, which was equally . 
intereſted in this matter, and was alſo guarantee 


of the violated treaty. 

Tux emperor paid no 3 to theſe repreſenta- 
tions, He was induced. to perſiſt in his under- 
taking by the obſtinacy of his own diſpoſition, by 


the ambitious proſpects - that had been ſuggeſted 


to him, and by the great privileges and indul- 
gences granted by Spain to the merchants re- 


fiding in his dominions. That crown then enter- 


nance the hopes of obtaining the heireſs of the 


houſe of Auſtria for Don Carlos, and thought no 


conceſſions too great for ſuch an alliance. The 
union of thoſe two courts, Which had always been 
conſidered as irreconcileable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought irſelf in danger. Number- 
leſs leagues were formed, and many treaties con- 
cluded, to endeavour to diſſolve that connection, 


which was thought to be more dangerous than it 
really was. All theſe attempts were ineffectual, 


till the council of Madrid, having no more trea- 
ſures to laviſh upon Germany, were convinced 
that they were purſuing a viſionary intereſt. Auſtria 
was not alarmed at the defection of her ally, and 


ſeemed determined to affert her claims, and eſpe- 
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cially her- commercial intereſts. Whether the 


maritime powers were intimidated by this ſtead. 


neſs, or whether, as was more probably the caſe, 
they only conſulted the dictates of found policy, 


they determined to guarantee the pragmatic ſane. | 


tion in 1727. The court of Vienna acknowledged 


this important ſervice, by facrificing the Often 


company. 


 Tnovcn the public acts take notice only of 2 


ſuſpenſion for ſeven years, the proprietors plainly 


ſaw that their ruin was determined, and that this 
ſtipulation was only inſerted from reſpect to the 


imperial dignity. They had too high an opinion 


of the court of London and the ſtates general, to 
ſuppoſe they would have ſecured the indiviſibility 


of the Auſtrian dominions for a mere momentary 
advantage. This perſuaſion determined them to 


think no more of Oſtend, and to diſpoſe of their 
ſtock ſome other way. They made ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſſive attempts to form an eftabliſhment at Ham- 


burgh, at Trieſt and in Tuſcany, but all their er- 
deavours proved abortive; either from the badnels 


of the ſituation, the efforts of powerful nations, 


or the intrigues of politics. Thoſe were the moſt 
ſucceſsful who turned their views towards Sweden, 

SwEDEN, whoſe inhabitants, known by the 
name of Goths, had contributed to the ſubverſion 
of the Roman empire, when they had ſpread de- 


ſtruction with the violence and rapidity of a tor- 


rent, retreated into their deſerts, and were loſt in 


their former obſcurity. Their domeſtic conteſts, 


_ which were always violent, though continual, pre- 


. vented them from thinking of foreign wars, 0c 


from 
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from uniting their intereſts with thoſe of ather na- B 9% "IM 


tions. They had unfortunately the worſt of al. 
conſtitutions, in which authority is ſo divided, 
that neither of the ſeveral powers knows exactly 
what ſhare it is poſſeſſed of. The ſeveral diſtinct. 
claims of the king, of the clergy, of the nobility, 
of the cities, and of the peaſants, occaſioned fuch 
a ſcene of confuſion, that it muſt oftentimes ne- 
ceſſarily have proved the ruin of the kingdom, it. 
their neighbours had not laboured under the ſame 
| ſtate of barbariſm. .Guſtayus Vaſa put an end to 
that anarchy, by uniting; the greater part of thoſe 
powers in his own perſon ; but he plunged: the 
ſtate into another calamity, as fatal as the former. 
Tats country, from the great extent of its 
coaſt, its excellent harbours, its plenty of timber, 
its iron and copper mines, and from its abound- 
ing with every. material requiſite to form a navy, 
ſeemed as it were deſigned for navigation, which 
however it neglected when it grew weary of piracy. 
The people of Lubeck traded with the Swedes for 
the productions of their country, and brought 
them ſalt, ſtuffs, and all the foreign merchandife 
they wanted. No ſhips were ſeen in their roads, 
nor were there any magazines in their towns, n 
did not belong to that republic. 
Tux haughty ſoul of Guſtavus could not brook 
this dependence. He was determined to break 
the bands that cramped the induſtry of his ſub- 
jects, but he was too precipitate in his meaſures, 
He ſhut his harbours againſt the people of Lu- 
beck, before he had built any ſhips or had got 
; | NA any 
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"Of 00K any merchants. From this period there was no 


— further intercourſe between his ſubjects and other 
| nations; and this ſudden and total i interruption of 


then had been a ſpur to his induſtry. Some Eng. 
liſh and Dutch ſhips, which appeared there at 


raged; the mines were worked with greater ſkill; 


trade proved fatal to agriculture, that firſt of arts 
in all countries, and the only one then known in 
Sweden, The fields lay fallow, when the huſ. 
bandman no longer found for the produce of his 
land that uſual and conſtant demand, which till 


diſtant intervals, had not yet revived the former 
ſpirit of commerce, when Guſtavus den al- 
cended the throne. 

Hz ſignalized the firſt years of TR reign by ſe- 
veral uſeful alterations. Agriculture was encou- 


the companies were formed to trade to Perſia and 
the Weſt Indies; the foundations of a new colony 
were laid on the coaſt of North America; the 
Swediſh veſſels were ſeen in all the ſeas of Europe, 
carrying copper, iron, wood, tallow, tar, hides, 
butter, corn, fiſh and furs; returning with wine, 
brandy, ſalt, ſpice and all forts of ftuffs. ' 
Tunis proſperity was of ſhort duration. The 
wars of the great Guſtavus in Germany, ſoon 
checked the riſing induſtry of the Swedes. His 
ſucceſſors. endeavoured to revive it, but it was again 
deſtroyed. by freſh wars, which laſted till the death 
of Charles XII. During that long period, the 
kings aimed only to acquire arbitrary power, and 
the genius of the nation was Wholly turned to 


arms. 
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THE Swedes did not apply themſelves to uſeful BY 0 9. * 
purſuits, till they had loſt all their conqueſts, and 3 
till the elevation of Ruſſia left them no hopes of, | 

new ones. The ſtates of the kingdom having 
aboliſhed deſpotiſm, corrected the abuſes of ſo 
faulty an adminiſtration. The rapid tranſition 
from a ſtate of ſlavery to that of liberty, did not 
however occaſion thoſe violent diſturbances, which 

commonly attend ſuch revolutions. All the changes 
were made upon mature deliberation. . The firſt 
attention was paid to the moſt neceſſary profeſ- 
fons, which till then had been unnoticed, or de- 
ſpiſed. The arts of convenience, or. elegance, 
were ſoon introduced. Several uſeful treatiſes, 
not unworthy. of the moſt enlightened nations, 
were publiſhed on the molt abſtruſe ſciences, 
The young nobility travelled into every part of, 
Europe where they might gaia any. kind of know- 
ledge. Thoſe citizens who. had been for a long 
time abſent from their country while it remained 
in a ſtate: of ruin and devaſtation, returned and 
brought back with them the various talents they 
had acquired. Order, political ceconomy, and 
the ſeveral branches of government, became ſub- 
jets of inquiry. Whatever concerned the re- 
public, was maturely diſcuſſed in the general aſ- 
ſemblies, and freely approved or cenſured in the 
public writings. Improvements of every kind 
were adopted, from whatever part of the globe 
they came. Foreigners who introduced any new 
diſcoveries, or any branch of uſeful knowledge, 


met with encouragement ; and it was. at this fa- 
vourable 
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vourable juncture that the agents of the Oftend 
company made their appearance. <7 

A Ric merchant of Stockholm, named mar 
Koning, approved of their ſchemes, and procured 
the approbation of the diet in 1731. An India 


company was eſtabliſned with an excluſive privilege 
of trading beyond the cape of Good Hope. The 


charter was only for fifteen years. It was thought 


that this would be the beſt expedient either to 
afford an early opportunity of rectifying any im- 
perfections incident to new undertakings, or to re- 
heve the anxiety of many citizens, who were diſſatis. 
fied with an undertaking which they thought fe- 
pugnant to the nature of the climate and the con- 
ſtitution. In order, as much as poſſible, to unite 
the advantages of a free trade with thoſe of a pri- 
vileged affociation, it was agreed that the ſtock 
ſhould not be fixed, and that each proprietor 


| ſhould be at liberty to withdraw his own at the end 


of every voyage. As moſt of the adventurers were 
foreigners, it was thought equitable to ſecure a 
profit to the nation, by obliging them to pay the 
government 2250 livres *, upon the” vos. of of 
every ſhip. 2 | | 
"iNorwiTHSTANDING this duty, which almoſt 
contited their trade to China, the proprietors 
divided much greater profits than any other com- 


ö pany ever did. This ſucceſs determined the ſtates, 


when they renewed the charter in 1746, to de- 
mand 75,000 livres + per ſhip, in lieu of the old 


duty. Theſe terms were punctually complied _ 


* g$1. 9s. 9d. + 3,28 11. 5s. 
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till 1753: then the directors, who were ſenſible B o 0 K 


of the advantages of their ſituation, endeavoured Ws 


to render it permanent by fixing on a firmer foot- 


ing the tranſient aſſociation that had intruſted them 
with the management of their affairs; and their 
ſcheme was approved in a general aſſembly of the 


nation. It was not to be expected that the pro- 


prietors would ſo readily aſſent to a ſyſtem that 


abridged them of their liberty, and was the more 
to be dreaded, as it had proved fatal to other com- 


| panies. They were however allured by the pro- 


ſpect of a more fixt dividend, inſtead of one which 
had for ſome years varied to an incredible degree; 
acircumſtance which was either contrived to make 
the project ſucceed, or was a natural conſequence 
of the fluctuation of trade. They were finally 
determined by the indulgence the government 


ſhewed them, in taking no more than a duty of 
twenty per cent. upon tea and all other India goods 
which ſhould be conſumed within the kingdom, 
inſtead of the 75,000 “ livres which had been paid 
for ſix years upon every ſhip. This new regulation 


laſted till 1766, which was the time of the expiration 
of the charter granted twenty years before. 
Tux had not deferred to that time the taking 


of proper meaſures for the renewal of the company. 
As early as the 7th of July 1762, a new charter 
was granted for twenty years longer. The con- 
ditions were more advantageous to the Rare, than 


was expected by thoſe who had not artended to the 


profits of that trade. The company ent the 


* 32,811, 58. | f 
govern- 
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BOOK government 1,600, ooo livres * without intereſt, 
—— and 3,000,000 Þ at {ix per cent. The Proprietors 
DES who advanced this money, were to be repaid 
gradually out of the drawback of 112,500 livres ; A 
which they engaged to pay for every ſhip they 
ſhould ſend out. A duty of one fourth of the 
produce was laid on all ſuch of their commodities 
as ſhould be exported out of the kingdom ; and 
ſuch as were conſumed at home were to pay the 
old duties, or ſuch new ones as government ſhould 
think proper to lay on them. This is the regu- 
lation that ſubſiſts ever ſince 1766. 

Tu company have fixed the center of their 
buſineſs at Gottenburgh, which is by far the moſt 
convenient port for their purpoſe. At firſt their 

ſtock varied from one voyage to another. It is 
generally believed, that in 1753 it was fixed at 
nine millions |, though but ſix & were laid down. 
Thoſe who are beſt informed, are of opinion that 
the laſt regulation has really brought in ten mil- 
lions *; but we know nothing on this important 
point, except from conjecture, for it never was 
laid before the public. As the Swedes had but 
little ſhare in this ſtock, it was judged neceſſary 
to Gonceal this circumſtance ; and it was therefore 
enacted, that any director who ſhould divulge the 
names of the proprietors, or the ſums they had 
ſubſcribed, ſhould be ſuſpended, or even depoſed, 
and ſhould forfeit for ever all the ſtock of which 
he was poſſeſſed. This myſterious conduct is ſtil! 
- obſerved. Indeed the accounts of the compary 


* 65,625]. + 8 t 4,921]. 178. 6d. 1 39737 fl. 
& 262.50 l. ** 437,500), | ; | Fe, 
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are regularly laid before twelve of the chief pro- B O K 
prietors, who are choſen once in four years at a — 
general meeting; but mercantile people will never 
conſider this as a ſufficient ſecurity; and will al- 
ways think it ſtrange, that a free ſtate ſhould have 
opered ſuch a door for corruption. Secreſy, in 
poſitics, is like lying; it may preſerve a ſtate for 
a while, but finally ruins it. Both are only ſer- 
viceable to bad men. | 2 45 
Txoven the company met with ſome misfor- 
tunes, the dividend kept up to thirty-two per 
cent. upon an average. This whole profit was 
made upon ſales that did not exceed ſix millions 
of livres“ yearly. Eleven-twelfths of thoſe goods 
have been exported, and what little the Swedes 
have conſumed, they have paid for with their own 
commodities. The ſmall value of the ſtock, and 
the few reſources they had, would not admit of 
greater conſumption, as will appear if we conſider 
the following particulars. 
Tux extent of Sweden is 6900 leagues F | Preſent 
lowing, as is uſual in that country, but ten and sweden 
a half to a degree. A great part of it is covered 
with immenſe lakes. The ſoil, which is moſt com- 
monly greaſy clay, is harder to till than ſandy 
ground, but it bears more. The prodigious ſnows 
| that cover it, preſerve and cheriſh the plants. Un- 

_ fortunately the winters are ſo long, and the days 
ſo ſhort, that there is but little time for the la- 
bours of the field. Beſides, as the men are taller 
and ſtouter than in other countries, they require 
more ſubſtantial food, and in larger quantities. 
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* 0. O-K Fro theſe reaſons we ſhould be apt to ſuſpect 
el that the Population never was very great in Sweden, 
though it has been called the manufaZory of human 
kind, Probably the numerous bands that came 
| from thence, and which under the ſo much dread. 
ed name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and ſub. 
dued ſo many regions of Europe, were only 
ſwarms of Scythians and Sarmatians, who came 
thither in a conſtant ſucceſſion by the north of 
Aſia, Yet it would be a miſtake to ſuppoſe that 
this vaſt country was always as thinly peopled as 
it is now. Some hiſtorical proofs which were laid 
before the ſtates at their laſt meeting, convinced 
them that three hundred years ago, their country 
had more inhabitants than it has ar preſent, though 
at that time they profeſſed the catholic religion, 
which enjoins the monaſtic life and the celibacy 
of the clergy. It appears from a very accurate 
account taken in 1760, by order of the govern- 
ment, that Sweden, exclufive of her German 
 gdominions which are ineonſiderable, has aftually 
1 but 2, 383, 113 ſubjects; and that in this Popu- | 
lation, there are 1,127,938 men, and 1,255,175 
women. By taking the mean term, this makes 
345 inhabitants to a league ſquare. The two 
extremes are Gothia which has 1248, and Lap- 
land which has but two inhabitants to a league. | 
Tux numbers would be greater in all the pro- 
vinces, if they were not continually deſerted by 
the natives, who frequently never return. There 
are men in all nations, who, either out of cu- 
rigfity, or from a natural reſtleſsneſs, and with- 
out any determinate object, are fond of going 
from 
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from one country to another; but this. is only 5 9,9 % 
the malady of a few individuals, and cannot be wats _ 
confidered as the general cauſe of -a conftant 
emigration. There is a natural propenſity in all 
men to love their own country, which is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from na- 
tural principles. An inherent fondneſs for ſo- 
ciety, the ties of blood and of friendſhip, an ac- 
quaintance with the climate and language, that a 
partiality we are ſo apt to contract for the place, 
the manners and the way of life we are ac⸗ 
cuſtomed to; all theſe are, to a rational being, 
ſo many attachments to the land in which he 
was born and educated, They muſt be power- 
ful motives that can determine him to break 
all theſe ties at once, and to prefer another 
country, where all will appear extraordinary and 
new to him. In Sweden, where the whole power 
reſides in the ſtates compoſed of the ſeveral orders 
of the kingdom, even that of peaſants, every 
one ſhould be the more attached to his eoun- 
try; yet emigrations are very frequent, an there _ 
muſt be ſome cauſe for them. 
Tx claſs of citizens moſt attached to the 
country, is that of the huſbandmen. Apri- 
culture was tolerably flouriſhing, till Guſtavus 
Vaſa prohibited the exportation of corn. Ever 
ſince that fatal edict, it has always degenerated, 
and the endeavours uſed of late years to reſtore 
it, have not altogether had the deſired effect. 
Government buys every year part of the corn 
that is wanted for home conſumption ; and this 


ſcarcity * laſt long, as it is very difficult to 
breed 
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120 50 K breed large quantities of cattle, They muſt be 
A oddered for nine months in the year, and men 
| EY wanting to cut up and to houſe that quan. 
tity” of fodder, which the long winters require. 
| Tar mines are not liable to the like inconve- 
niencies. "They were long the chief ſupport of 
the kingdom, but are ſince grown dependent | 


on the Engliſh and Dutch, who have lent large 
ſums to carry on the works. A better manage- 
ment has gradually freed them from this bond- 
age. The ſilver mines annually bring in 4500 


marks to the ſtate; the copper mines yield 8000 
ingots; of which 5500 are exported; the iron 
mines yield 400, ooo ingots, of which they ex. ö 


port about 300,000. Theſe laſt were ealily 1 in. 


creaſed, eſpecially in the northern provinces, 
which abound with wood and water for the works, 
and where the long and ſevere winters are fa- 
vourable to the tranſport. The ſtates held in 
1765, forbad the opening of any more, though 
no reaſon of political economy can be aligned, 
for ſuch a prohibition. It is _ probable, that it 
took its riſe from the private and perſonal in- 
tereſt of ſome leading men in the diet. The 


manufactures have not been more encouraged than 
the mine. 

TILL the happy revolution which reſtored the 
liberty of Sweden, the nation in general were 


clothed in foreign ſtuffs. At that memorable | pe- 
riod, they were ſenſible how impoſſible i it was to : 


prevent this evil with their own wool, which, was 
extremely coatſe ; ewes and rams were therefore 
kent for from Spain and England, and by the 
precautions 
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precautions' that have been taken, Gi dare ue noon 

much degenerated. | As the flocks multiplied, wy 

the manufactures increaſed to that degree, that 
in 1763 they employed 45,000 hands. This pro- 

grel has diſpleaſed ſome patriots, who thought i it | 
rejudicial to agriculture, In vain were they told, 

char the manufactures promoted the conſump- 

tion of the productions of the land; that they 
multiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the 

ground; that there were in the kingdom but 

eight or ten towns, at moſt, that deferved to 

be called ſo, and that their population, relative 

to that of the country, was but as one to twelve, 

which was not the caſe in any other country. 

Theſe repreſentations had no effect. The diet 

of 1765, from party ſpirit or ignorance, adopt- 

ed the views of thoſe who were inclined to 

encourage only the works of huſbandry. To 

iccompliſh this, they haye ſhackled induſtry 

with all the fetters they could deviſe. The con- 

ſequence has been, that the artificers ſought for 


employment in other places, eſpecially in Ruſ- 
fia, and that Sweden as at Prevent no manu- 


factures. 


Tagix fiſheries have not met with the ſame 

fate. The only one that deſerves to be con- 

1 ſidered in a political view, is the herring fiſhery. 
It only began in 1740. Before that time, the 
herrings did not frequent the coaſts of Sweden. 
They then came in flioals to the coaſt of Gotten- 
burgh, and have never forſaken it ſince. Two 
hundred thouſand barrels are annually exported, 
Vol. II. 7-3 5 Wl | which 
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a %K which, at the rate of 20 livres“ per barrel, 
— amount to 4. 000, oo0 of livres th. About 8000 


barrels are ſent over to the Engliſh iſlands in 
America. It is very ſurpriſing that the F rench, 
who have more ſlaves, and. fewer means of ne 


| viding for them, ſhould: never have encou 
the importation of ſo deſirable an article. 


Tu Swediſh nation was not yet potifid of 


the herring fiſhery, when they prohibited the 


importation of all foreign commodities, and the 
conveying their own from one harbour of the 


kingdom to another in foreign bottoms. That 


famous edict reſtored navigation, which bad 


long ſince been deſtroyed by the calamities of 


war. Their flag, which was unknown every where, 


was now to be ſeen on all ſeas. Their ſeamen 
ſoon acquired {kill and experience. Some able 
' politicians were even of opinion that their pro- 


greſs was growing too conſiderable for 'a depo- 
pulated country. They thought it would be 
more adviſeable to keep to the exportation of 
their own produce, and the importation of ſuch 
foreign commodities as they wanted, and have 
nothing to do with mere freight. This ſyſtem 
was warmly oppoſed. Some eminent ſtateſmen 
were of opinion that, far from cramping this 
branch of induſtry, it ought to be encouraged, 
by: aboliſhing every regulation that might tend 


to obſtruct it. The excluſive right of paſſing 
the Sound was formerly appropriated to a few 
towns, diffinguiſhed by the name of N All 


„ 1 60. 3 t 175,000). | 18 
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the parts ſituated to * north of Stockholm or Þ ©, 0 * 
Abo, were obliged to ſend their commodities to — 


one of theſe ſtaples; and there to take in thoſe 
of the Baltic, which they could have procured 
cheaper at firſt hand. Thoſe odious diſtinctions 
contrived in barbarous times, and tending to favour 
the monopoly of merchants, ſtill ſubſiſt to this 
day. The wiſeſt ſpeculators in political matters 


* ſee them (aboliſhed; that a more ge · 
neral competition might produce greater in- 


duſtry. But whatever may be the wiſnes of the 


nation with regard to trade, no perſon is ain 


ſirous of having the army augmentet. 


/BzrorE the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, every 


Snede. was a ſoldier. Upon any emergency of 


| the ſtate, the huſbandman left his plough, and 
ck, en his bon. The whole naten was inured 


to war by their inceſſant civil commotions. Go- 
vernment had but five hundred men in pay, who 


gere always to hold themſclves in readineſs to | 


march. . In 1342, this ſmall corps was increaſed 
to ſix thouſand. The peaſants, upon whom theſe 
troops Were quartered, found the burden intolera- 
ble, and it was neceſſary. to free them of it. For 
this, purpoſe, the uncultivated lands were incor- 
porated with thoſe of the crown, and when. they 


were cleared, they were, allotted to the defenders 


of their country. This excellent inſtitution has 


been continued ever ſince. Military men are 


not ſhut up in garciſons, to lead a life of idle- 
neſs, as they are in other countries. From the 
general to the common ſoldier, every one has a 


rene which he kves in, and a ſpot of ground 
03 | of 
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value of the land is proportionab 
in the army. This paſſadion, which ohey hold 
from the crown, is called Bofell, and is never 

granted but in the domains belonging to govern. 
ment. The army now conſitts af eight regiment; 


of horſe, three regiments of dragoans, tuo te. 


giments of huſſars, and twenty - one regiments. of 
national infantry that are paid in the above man- 
ner, and ten regiments of foreign troops, who 
are paid in money, and diſpoſed of in the pro. 
vinces, and in the fortreſſes beyond the ſeas: all 
theſe forces together amount to 50,000 men. 
This army is increaſed to 84,000 men, by 
the addition of 34,000 ſoldiers, who are kept 
in reſerve, and have likewiſe their Bofells, and 
by their inſtitution are deſtined to ſupply the 


place of thoſe who die among the national in- 
fantry, are loſt, or taken priſoners. 4 Twenty ſhips 


of the line, with a proportionable number of fri- 
gates and a few ys; AN * N of 
the republic 


| To ſupport theſe Grtien the ſtate her ally a 


revenue of eighteen millions of livres, which 
ariſes from a land tax, the returns of the cuſtoms 
duties upon copper, iron, and ſtamped paper, 
a poll- tax, and a free gift. This is a very ſmall 
ſum for the expences of war, and the neceffities 


of government; and yet it muſt alſo pa * 


the payment of debts. e Tot 
'Taxse debts amounted to 7,500,000 ores t 
when Cliarzes XI. came to the crown. That 


2 74 fool. 5 AF + 328,125. 3 4.8 | 
We prince, 
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pee, ane was an c nſt in # chenner be- 5,0 K 
coming a ſovereign, paid them off. He did more — 
than this; for he redeemed ſeveral of the do- 

mains conquered 1 in Germany, which had been 

alienated to powerful "neighbours. He likewiſe 

redeemed the crown Jewels, upon which conſi- 

derable fumis had been borrowed in Holland. 

He fortified the frontier towns, ſuccoured his 

Ales, and often fitted out ſquadrons to maintain 

his ſuperiority on the Baltic. The events ſubſe- 

quent do 1 death once more n e nation 


894 Av £3 


pda ever PR ſo — the gevernhsenr was 

in debt 82, 300, ooo livres*, for which they paid 

four and a half per cent. intereſt. Of this capi- 

tal, eight millions F are the property of foreigners, 

five millions belong to a ſinking fund eftabliſh- 4 


FFT Fo ee ea odd Cowon 


- ed to pay off the debts contracted by Charles 
5 XI. a million and a half 5 to ſome communi- 
. dies, twelve millions and a half to private per- h 
{ WH vis in Sweden, and: fifty-five millions * to the 
. bank. The beſt calculators pretend that this 
a bank, which belongs folely to the ſtate, and is 
h only to be at their diſpoſal by the nation in a 
„ general aſſembly, has got as much by lending 
, is paper currency to private perſons, upon move- 
II able and immoveable effects, as the government 
8 owes it. In that caſe, the republic in fact owes 
r but one third of the debt, for which it pays 
intereſt, Ke the ſake * Wan ann cre- 
, eit. e AS 6g 
© ee. 2 5 1 age. | 4 2 2700 
ö 1 [| 546,87. 2406,50. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND Thapy 
Tunis credit is the more neceſſary, as there does 
not, ſince the laſt German war, remain two mil. 


lions ® of ſpecie in circulation all over the king. 


dom. Paper currency is employed on all OCCa- 
fions. As thoſe who are intruſted with the ma- 
nagement of the paper credit, are ſworn to keep 
every thing relative to it a profound ſecret, the 
quantity cannot be exactly aſcertained; but from 
the informations of the moſt accurate Aaken 


ve may venture to affirm that the ſum total of 


bank notes amounts to no * 2 foray. 


ſeven millions . 10 


% 


- PoverTyY was not, however, the Gy ng 
under which Sweden laboured; ſhe was chreat- 
ened with calamities of a more dangerous * 
ture. Private intereſt, which had taken place of 
public ſpirit, filled the court, the ſenate, and 
all orders of the republic with diſtruſt. All 
bodies of men were bent upon each other's de- 
ſtruction with unparalleled inveteracy. - When the 
means were wanting at home, they were ſought 
for from abroad, and a man was not aſhamed to 
conſpire in ſome meaſure with TOE 28 
his own country. 

Tu . nen * a Ric 3 
free, kept up that ſlaviſſ diſpoſition, which de- 
grades moſt of the European nations; they glo- 
ried in their chains, when they beheld the ſut- 
ferings of a people. who had ſhaken off their 8. 
No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to another; that 


be 3; 500, | | + 3,368,750. ; 7 
to 
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to avoid the miſchiefs of arbitrary power, they », 9,0 * 
had fallen into the confuſions of anarchy. The 
laws had not provided means to reconcile the 1 
private rights of individuals with thoſe. of ſo-.. . 
ciety, and the prerogatives it ought to Jo? 
for the common ſafety. of its members. 

Ix that fatal eriſis, it was expedient for this 
Swedes to intruſt the phantom of a king, of 
their own creation, with a power ſufficient to 
inquire into the abuſes of the ſtate, and. find 

out proper remedies for it. This is the greateſt 

act of ſovereignty a people can exerciſe; and it 
zs not loſing their liberty to commit it to the 
cuſtody of a guardian in whom they can con- 
fide, while they watch over the uſe he antes 

of the power delegated to him. A 

- Sven a reſolution would have raiſed the Swedes 

to the greateſt glory and | happineſs, and have 
excited a general opinion of their underſtand- 
ing and wiſdom; ; whereas by declining ſo ne- 

ceffary a ibaſtire; they have compelled the ſove- 

reign to ſeize upon the ſupreme authority, He 
now” reigns upon his own terms, and his. ſub. 
jets have no other right left, but ſuch as his 
moderation would me ſuffer him to pe ther 

Tas event is too recent to ON Or us to en- 

tertain our readers with an account of it;  poſte- 

rity mult be left to judge of it. Let us now 
inquire into the connections, formed i in i India by 
the King ng Pruſſia. J = 
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| *„ 1 ms. prince, in his your er; years, wiſely pre; 
— ferred the advantage of treaſuring up knowledge, 


"& India rious idleneſs of courts.. An. Intercourſe: with. 
—_— | greateſt men of his time joined to the ſpirix 


Character of of obſervation, inſenſibly ri ened is genius, which 
that Prince, 
Pate of bis = WAS naturally actiye and eager for improvement. 


him from the deep reflections he wWas engaged 
in. He formed the plan af his future conduct 
and reign. in the early part of bis. life, It was 
foretold on his acceſſion to the cron, that his: 
miniſters would be no more than his ſecretaries; 


| 

| 

| de camp. Some fortunate circumſtances afforded, 
lf him an opportunity of. diſplaying. to the whole 
| 3 world, the talents he had acquired in retirement. 

| With, a quickneſs peculiar to himſelf, Frederic 
| inſtantly diſcoyering the plan it was his intereſt 


to purſue, . attacked a power, by which his an 


ceſtors had been held, in flavery. He obtained 
the victory in five engagements againſt that power, 
deprived. it of its beſt provinces. and concluded 


a Peace with, the ſame wild m that he had wan 
the R 


Tnovon his Wars were at an 55 yet he did 
bot remain inactive. He aſpired to gain the 


6 about him, to give an additional luſtre” to his 


fame. He reformed the abuſes in the courts 


of 


of a to the uſual pleaſures of his age, and; his Junu- 


ment. © Neither flattery nor oppoſition could ever divert 


I! | the managers. of his finances no more than his 
| clerks; and. his generals no more than his ads 


admiration of - thoſe very.. people; whom he had 
ſtruck with terror. He collected all the arts | 


Fiugicature, and dictated himſelf t "— * zo 0 * 
A plain and invariable” order Was eſtabliſhed in —— 


erery part of government. As he was 25 convinced 
that the authority ef a ſovereign is 4 common 
benefit to all his ſubjects, a protection which all 


| ſhould equally partake ef, he gave to every man 


the liberty of approdthing his perfon and of writ-. 


ing to him. Every inſtant of his life Was devoted 


o the welfare of "Ris people; his very amuſe. 


ments were made uſeful to them. His writings 


on hiſtory, merality, and politics abounded with 


practical truths. Even his Poetry was full of 
profound and inſtructive ideas. He was con- 
ſdering ef the means of enriching his domi- 
nions, when ſome fortunate event put him i in | poſ- 
ſeſon of Eaſt Frieſland in the year 1 744. 1 4 
EuzDEx, the capital of this little e 
uns reckoned; two centuries ago, one of the 
beſt ports in Europe. The Engliſn, compelled to 
| abandon Antwerp, had made it the center of 
their connections with the continent. The Dutch 
had long attempted, though in vain, to appro- 
priate it to themſelves, till it ſo ſtrongly excited 
fill up the port. It was in every reſpect fit to 
become the ſtaple of a great trade. The diſtance 
of this little country from the bulk of the Pruſ- 
ſian forces, might be attended with ſome incon- 
veniences, but Frederic expected that the terrot 
of his. name would keep the maritime powers 
in awe. In, this :eafualion le eſtabliſhed an 
Eaſt India company; 4 en in 17 8 
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TRE capital for this new ociery Was 3,900,006 
livres *; chiefly ſubſcribed by the Engliſh: and 
Dutch, notwichſtanding the ſevere Prohibitions 
of their governments. They were allured by 
the unlimited freedom they were to enjoy, on 


| paying three, per cent. ro the ſovereign upon every 


ſale they ſhould make. The event did not an. 
ſwer their expectation; fix ſhips ſent ſucceſſive. 
iy to China, brought to the owners no more than 
their bare capital, and a profit of ten per cent. 
m ſeven years. Another company, formed ſoon 
after in the ſame place for Bengal, was ſtill more 
unſucceſsful. They never attempted more than 
two expeditions, and the only return they had, 
was a law ſuit, which probably will never be 
determined, At the breaking out of the at 
war, both theſe companies were aboliſned. 

Tus has been the only check the * of 
Prufſia's greatneſs has ever received. We know 
how difficult it is to judge of the merit of co- 


temporaries; becauſe they are not at a ſufficient 


diſtance, Princes are of all men thoſe: we 'can 
leaſt hope to be acquainted with. Fame ſeldom 
ſpeaks of them without prejudice. We com- 
monly judge of them upon the reports of ſer-- 
vile flattery, or unjuſt envy, The. clamours of 


the various intereſts and opinions that are in 


perpetual agitation around them, confound: or 
* the wiſeſt men 
Yer if ve might be allowed to pronounce from 


1 multitude __ facts one wg wy 


® ves . 


wy 
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* of F rederic, that he was able to extri- 


cate himſelf from the ſchemes of all Bam 
combined againſt him; that to the greatneſs and 
boldneſs of his enterprizes, he joined the moſt 
impenetrable ſecreſy i in the execution of them; 
that he introduced a total change vin. the art of 
war, which before his time, was thought to have 
attained its higheſt degree of perfection; that 
he ſhewed a fortitude ſcarcely. to be paralleled 


in hiſtory; that he turned his very miſtakes to 


better adyantage chan others do their ſucceſs; 


chat all mankind were either loſt in ſilent admir- 


ation of his actions, or could not ſufficiently 
extol them; and that he reflected as much luſtre 
upon his nation, as other nations reflect on 
their ſovereigg. 

Tunis prince always appears e The 
| opinion he has given of his abilities; the inde- 
lible remembrance of his actions; an annual re- 
venue of ſeventy millions “; a treaſure of more 
than two hundred +; an army of a hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand men: all this muſt ſecure his 
tranquillity. | Unfortunately it is not ſo beneficial 
to his ſubjects as it was formerly. He ſtill leaves 
the management of the coin to the Jews, a cir- 
cumſtance which has occaſioned the greateſt con- 
fuſion. He has done nothing for the relief of 
the richeſt merchants in his dominions, who have 


been ruined by his ſchemes. He has taken the 


moſt conſiderable manufactures into his own hands. 
1 dominions art full _ IS xHDRG TE are 
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* 9.0 K the bane of all induſtry. His people, who Ido 
Rzrd him, have been given up to a ſet of foreign 

plunderers. This conduct has oecaſioned ſuch 
diſtruſt both at home and abroad, that we may 
venture to affirm,” that alt endeavours to reſtore 
the Embden company will prove ineffectual. 
O FxEDbRrel thou didſt receive from Nature 
a bold and lively imagination, an unbounded de- 
fire of knowledge, a propenſity to an active liſe 
and a ſtrength of conſtitution to ſupport the fe 
tigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted 
to the ſtudy of government, policy, and legiſla- 
tion. At the view of thy firſt exploits, man- 
kind groaning under general oppreſſion and fla- - 
very, ſeemed to find ſome comfort in their mis. 
fortunes, from the expectation that thou wouldſt 
be their avenger. They foretold thy' ſucceſſes, 
and implored a previous blefling* upon chem; 
and Europe diſtinguiſhed thee” by hd title of 
king and Plesopher. 817254 eat RI TOAD: 
Wrn rhou didſt firſt appear in we Gel al 
nations were aſtoniſhed at the rapidity” of thy 
marches; at the ſkill" diſplayed in thy — 
ments, and at the excellent diſpoſition” thou didſt 
make of thine army in battle. The ſtrict dil- 
cipline in which thy troops were trained, ex- 
eited univerſal admiration; and infured them 
victory: all extolled that mechanieal ſubordina- 
tion which of ſeveral armies makes but one body, 
whoſe morions being all governed by one fihgle 
impulſe, exert their power at once towards the 
fame object. Philoſophers themſelves, prejudiced 
by, the hopes thou hadſt raiſed in them, and 
| prove 


— 
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- hich to ſee a friend: f the arts and of man- 2 0 LEY 
kind inveſted with regal dignity, rejoiced per- — 
haps at thy victories thaugh obtained at the e. 

pence of ſo much blood; and n wm 067 

thee as a model for military kings 44s / 

Bur there is ſtill, a more ee dle; that 
of a patriot king. This is à title never given 
to thoſe princes, who making no diſtinction be- 
tyeen truth and error, .quitice and partiality, good 
and evil, conſider the principles of morality: mere- 
Iy.as- metaphyſical ſpeculations, and imagine that 

human reaſon is ſwayed entirely by intereſt. JE. 

the love of glory were extinct in thy breaſt 3 i; 

the powers of thy foul, exhauſted by thy great 

exploits, had loſt their force and energy; if 
the childiſh paſſions of old age had reduced thee 

10 a level with the generality. of kings; what 

would then become of thy glory? What would 

become of thoſe praiſes which fame, and the 

immortal teſtimony of literature and the arts have 

beſtowed upon thee? But let us hope that thy 
reign and thy life will not appear problematical 

in hiſtory. Let thine heart again be opened to 

thoſe noble and virtuous ſentiments that were 

the delight of thy younger days. Let the latter 

years of thy life be employed in promoting 1 
the felicity of thy people. Let ſucceeding ge- 

nerations experience the effects of that happi- 

neſs thou ſhalt beſtow upon the, preſent. * 

power of Pruſſia is the work ef thy genius; i 

has been formed and it muſt be ſupported by 

thee, It muſt be adapted to the Rate, whe | 

glory thou haſt raiſed. es 26 


be oo 


N 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| habitants of the country recovered from a ſtate 


new life to 
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tant taxes upon individuals and upon articles 


of conſumption no longer obſtruct the advance - 


ment of agriculture and induſtry: let the inz 


of - ſlavery, and thoſe of the towns becoming 


perfectly free, paſs their lives agreeably to theit 
inclinations and reſpective. powers. Thus ſhalt 
thou give ſtability to the empire which thy bril· 

liant talents have extended, and rendered tilluſtti· 

ous; thus ſhall thy name be inſerted in * re · 
ſpectable but ſmall liſt of patriot kings. b; 
Lr thy virtues carry thee ſtill Farkas — 4 
induce thee to procure. the bleſſing of tranquil- 
| lity to the earth. Let the influence of thy me- 


diation, and the power of thine arms, compel 


all turbulent and reſtleſs nations to accept of 


peace. The univerſe is the country of a great 


man; it is the ſtage ſuited to the diſplay of thy 


abilities: mayſt thou become the ener aha 
all mankind l—— _ Tree | 


No greatneſs, no felicity can l in a mo- 1 
narchy without the influence of the ſovereign; 
but it does not ſolely depend upon the monarch 
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Lr thoſe numberleſs treaſures that are bu! 
Yr in thy coffers, circulate © again, and give 
he ſtate: let thy private poſſeſſions, 
which a ſudden: change of fortune _ deprive 
only ſupporied upon the 
baſis of the national Aae b never can 
fail: let thy ſubjects bending under the intolera 
ble yoke of a ſevere and arbitrary government, | 
find in thee the affections of à parent, inſtead 
of the vexations of an oppreſſor: let exorbiu 
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to 10 every thing that i is calculated to pro- * 

cure the happineſs of his people. He often us 

meets with powerful obſtacles in the prejudices, 

the character, and the diſpoſitions of his ſub- 

jects. T 'heſe indeed may undoubtedly be cor- 

ads but till this change has been produced 

in Spain, we ſhall conſider them as the princi- 

pal cauſe of the little degree of ſucceſs that has. 

attended the projects ſo often formed, of ten- 

dering the trade o enn r 1 er 

ſperous. 5 
Tux Philippines, formerly known by the name Settlement 


of the Manillas, form an immenſe” Archipelago 4 _ _ 


to the eaſt of Aſia. The mountains in theſe ug“ 
iſlands are peopled with ſavages, who ſeem to 
be the oldeſt inhabitants of the country. There 
appears to be ſome. analogy between their lan- 
guage and that of ' Malabar, whence it has been 
ſuſpefted that they might poſſibly have come 
from that pleaſant region of india. Their life 
is entirely the ſame as that of beaſts, they have 
no ſettled habitation, and feed upon the fruits 
and roots they find in the woods; and when 
they have exhauſted one ſpot, they go and feed 
upon another. All endeavours to reduce them 
to ſubjection have proved ineffectual, becauſe 
nothing is more difficult than to ſubdue a wan 
dering nation. "986 = 
142 plains from Mien chew! os path driven, | 
tave been ſucceſſively inhabited by colonies from 
diam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaſſar, Malacca, the 


Moluccas and Arabia. i The manners, religion, 
N ; IH 53-5" ICXF 34 and : 
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and government of theſe ſtrangers, endend di 
* * their ſeveral origins. 


_ MaGELLAN: Spb Ml 
covered theſe iſlands. Upon fome diſeontent, 


he left Portugal his native country, and cater. 


ed into the fervice of the emperor Charles V. 
and paſſing the reights that now bear his name, 
he arrived at the Manillas in 132 1. He un- 
fortunately died there, but probably this would 
not have prevented the goed -conſequences of 
his voyage, had they not been interrupted by 
the following occurrences, . 

Is the fifteenth — Whilſt che . 
gueſe were beginning to make voyages to the 
Eaſt Indies, and endeavouring te monopolize the 
trade of ſpices and of manufactures, which had 
been in conſtant requeſt among civilized nations; 
the Spaniards, by the diſcovery of America, were 


| ſecuring greater, treaſures than imagination could | 


form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purſuing their reſpective views of aggran- 
 dizement in far diſtant regions, they might 

probably interfere with each other; and their 
mutual antipathy would have made [ou an eyent 
dangerous. To prevent this, Pope Alexander 
VI. fixed their reſpective claims in 1493, in con- 
ſequence of that univerſal and ridiculous power 
which the pontiffs had aſſumed for ſeveral cen- 
turies, and which the idolatrous ignorance of 


two nations equally ſuperſtitious ſtill kept up, 


that they might plead the excuſe of religion 


for their avarice. He gave to Spain all the 


countries that ſhould be diſcovered to the weſt 
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of a | meridian taken a Nungrd W Por vt 


Azores, and to P ortugal whatever land they 

might conquer to the eaſt of that meridian. In 
proceſs of time, the two powers agreed to re- 
move the line of ſeparation two hundred and 5 
fifty leagues further to the weſt, as a means of 
ſecuring their tranquillity. The court of Rome 
vas not ſufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that as the Spaniards ad- 


ranced to the welt, and the Portugueſe. to the 
eat, they muſt meet at laſt. Nia expe- 
dition evinced this truth, _ 

Tux Portugueſe, who though. ſeamen them. 


ſelves had no idea that it was poſſible to fail 


to India, any other way than by the Cape of 


Good. Hope, were. greatly ſurprized to ſee the 


Spaniards come thither by the South Sea. They 
were apprehenſive for the Moluccas, upon which 


their rivals pretended to have a claim, as like- 
| viſe upon the Manillas. The court of Liſbon 
Was. determined to run any riſque rather than 


part with the ſpice trade. However, before 
they: ventured to quarrel with the only power 
whoſe. naval ſtrength was then formidable, they 
thought. it adviſeable to try the method of ne- 
gociation. They ſucceeded better than they ex- 


pected. Charles V. who was frequently in want 


of money to carry on his expeditions, conſent- 
ed, for the ſum of 3,420,000 livres “, to ſuſ- 
pend the armaments againſt the Moluccas, till 


he; ſeas: ellen. could: ber ee "3h 


7 
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®; even engaged, in caſe the deciſion was favourz- 
die, not to make any advantage of it till he had 
paid the money he had received; After this ac. 
commodation, the Spaniſh monarch was fo in. 
tent upon his aggrandizement in Europe and 
America, that he totally neglected the Eaſt Indies. 
Ix 1564, Philip II. reſumed the project of 
conquering the Manillas. The execution was 
committed to Michael Lopez de PEgaſpe. He 
formed a permanent eſtabliſhment at Lugonia, the 
chief of thoſe iſlands, and Jaid the foundation 
of ſome ſettlements in the adjacent parts, par- 
ticularly in Sibu, where Magellan had landed, 
His ſucceſſors would probably have made an entire, 
conqueſt of this archipelago, if they had been 
better ſupported, or even if they had not been 
under a neceſſity of employing the few troops 
they had, in defending the Portugueſe in the 
Moluccas. The patience of the Dutch triumph 
ed over ſuch weak and tardy efforts : which only 
ſerved to prevent for a time thoſe rich poſſeſſions 
from falling into their hands; and which left 
the power that Spain had over the Manillas, 
(then called Philippines) in a very languid ſtate, 
as it has continued ever fince, _ 


preſent fate IN theſe iſlands, the number of Spaniards does 
3 not exceed three thouſand : there are three times 
Dogma as many Meſtzes. They are all equally em- 
ployed to keep in ſubjection upwards of one 
million three hundred and ſixty thouſand Indians, 
who were ſubdued at the time the computation 
was made in 1752. Moſt of them are Chrif 


tians, 
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tians, and all pay a tax of two livres thirteen | 


ſous*. They are diſperſed in nine iſlands, and 
diſtributed. into twenty departments, twelve of 


uyhich are in the iſland of Lugonia. The ca- 
pital, which was always called Manilla, is ſituat- 
b > at the mouth of a large river, at the bot- 


tom of a bay which is thirty | leagues in circum- 
ference, L'Egaſpe thought this a fit place to be 


the center of the power he wanted to eſtabliſh, 


and accordingly made it the ſeat of government 


and of trade. Gomez Perez de las Marignas 
incloſed it with walls, and built fort St. James 
in 1590. . As this harbour will admit none but 


ſmall ſhips, it was afterwards found expedient to 
fortify Cavite, which is diſtant but three leagues, 


and is now the harbour of Manilla. It is 2 
circular, and the ſhips are on all ſides ſhel- 
tered from the ſouth winds, but expoſed to thoſe 


from the north, unleſs they anchor very cloſe 
to the ſhore. Three or four hundred Indians 


vere formerly employed in the docks, which 
have been ſo much increaſed within theſe few 
years, that men of war are now builr there for 
Europe. ; 34 


Tart ſettlement 1 is "Ex to a governor, 4 5 
office « continues eight years, but who is ſubor- 
dinate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands 
the army, diſpoſes of all civil and military em- 
ployments, and may grant lands to the ſoldiers, 


and even erect them intd fiefs. This power, 
though ſomewhat balanced by the influence which 


4 


® . 3d. 2. 
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1 the clergy and the inquiſition aſſume in all the 
Spaniſh ſettlements abroad, has been found fo 


of oppreſſion. 
the public revenue has been leſſened in paſſing 


dangerous, that many expedients have been de. 
viſed to check its exorbitancy. The moſt ef. 
fectual of theſe expedients, is that by which it 
is decreed, that the conduct of a governor ſhall 


be arraigned even after his death, and that 
when a governor is recalled, he ſhall not quit the 


place till his adminiſtration has been inquired 


into. Every individual is at liberty to com- 


Plain, and if he has ſuffered any wrong, he is 
to be indemnified at the coft of the delinquent, 
who is likewiſe condemned to pay a fine to the 
fovereign, for having brought an odium upon 


him. At the time this wiſe inſtitution was made, 
-it was obſerved with ſuch rigour, that when ac- 


cuſations were numerous and weighty againſt the 


governor, he was impriſoned. Several died in 


confinement, and others were taken out only 


with a deſign to' inflict ſevere puniſhments upon 
them. But corruption has ſince inſinuated itſelf, 


and the perſon who ſucceeds, is commonly in- 
fluenced either by conſiderable bribes, or be- 


cauſe he intends to practiſe the ſame extortions 
himſelf, to palliate thoſe of his predeceſſor. 


Tais colluſion has brought on a ſettled ſyſtem 
Arbitrary taxes have been levied; 


through the hands that were appointed to colle& 


it; extravagant duties have made trade dege- 
nerate into ſmuggling ; the farmer has been com- 
pelled to lay up his crops in the magazines of 


the government, and ſome governors have car- 


ried 


1 wa ne 
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o determine the quantity of corn that the fields 
were to produce, and to oblige the farmers to 


bring it in; and not only to wait for the pay- 
ment as long a time as their oppreſſive maſters 
ſhould think proper, but alſo to receive it in what- 
erer manner it could be given to them. This 
tyranny has determined vaſt, numbers of Indians 
to forſake the Philippines, or to take refuge in 
the inacceſſible parts of thoſe iſlands, Several 
millions are ſaid to have periſhed through ill 
uſage, and it is impoſſible to conjecture the num- 
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ried their tyranny to ſuch atrocious lengths, a 45 8 o ” K 
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ber of thoſe whoſe very exiſtence has been pre- 


vented by the negle& of cultivation, and con- 


ſequently the want of food, The few who have 
eſcaped all theſe calamities have only found a re- 


fuge by living in a ſtate of obſcurity and wretch- 
edneſs. For theſe two centuries paſt ſome go- 


vernors have attempted to put an end to theſe | 


enormities, but their endeavours have proved in- 
effectual, becauſe the abuſes were too inveterate 
to yield to a tranſient and ſubordinate authority. 
Nothing leſs than the ſupreme power of the 
court of Madrid could reſtrain the ſpirit of uni. 
verſal rapaciouſneſs; but this power has never 
exerted itſelf for ſuch a purpoſe. This ſhame- 


ful neglect is the true cauſe why the Philip. 
pine iſlands have never been civilized, and have 


neither policy nor trade. Their name would 
ſcarcely be known, were it not for their con- 
nections with Mexico. 

Tos connections, which have ſubſiſted ever 
er the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniards in the 
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BO OK, Eaſt and Welt Indies, conſiſt only in conveying 
me produce and merchandiſe of Aſia to Americz 


— 


by the South Sea. None of the articles that com- 
poſe theſe rich cargoes, are the produce either 
of the ground or of the manufactures of thoſe 
iſlands, Their cinnamon is brought from Ba. 
tavia. The Chineſe bring them ſilks, and the 
Eogliſh or the French fopply* them with white 
linens, and printed callicoes from Bengal and 
Coromandel. All the eaſtern nations may free- 
ly trade there, but the Europeans muſt conceal 
their flag. They would not be admitted with- 
out this precaution, which, however, is but a 
mere ceremony. From whatever port the goods 

have been brought, they muſt come in before 

the departure of the galleons. If they ſhould 

arrive later, they could not be diſpoſed of, or 
muſt be fold at a loſs to merchants who ſtow 


them in warehouſes till the next voyage. The 


payments are made in cochineal and Mexican 
piaſtres, and partly in cowries, which are not 
current in Africa; but will pals every where on. 
the banks of the Ganges. 
Tas people of this iſland ſeldom tranſl bub 
neſs immediately with the Spaniards. Moſt of 
them are ſo diſguſted with the fatigues of trade, 
that they place all their money in the hands of 
the Chineſe, who enrich themſelves at their colt, 
If theſe agents, the moſt actiye in Aſia, had 
been compelled to be baptized or to quit the 
country, as the court of Madrid had ordered 
in 1750, all buſineſs would have been throun 
into the utmoſt. confuſion, ODS HY 
Sour 


-- 
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| Sour. politicians think this plan would not 1 005k 


be detrimental, an opinion that has been long — 
entertained. The Philippines had bur juſt open- 
ed a communication with America, when the 
Spaniards thought of giving 'them up,. as being 
ejudicial to the intereſt of the mother coun- 
try. Philip II. and his ſucceſſors conſtantly re- 
jected that propoſal, which was often renewed. 
The city of Seville in 1731, and that of Ca- 
diz in 1733, entertained more rational notions. 
Both theſe cities imagined, and it is rather ſur- 
priſing that the idea did not occur ſooner, that 
it would be advantageous to the Spaniards to | 
have a direct concern with the trade of Aſia, | 
and that the poſſeſſions they had in thoſe parts — 
ſhould be made the center of their traffic. In : 
vain was it urged, that as India affords filks 
and cottons ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, both 
in workmanſhip and colouring, and at a much 
| cheaper price, the national manufactures. would 
be ruined, This objection might have its weight 
with regard to ſome nations, but appeared al- 
together frivolous, Dee A. the ſituation of 
Spain, 1 
Tux Spaniards, indeed, ue none bot foreign 
ſtuffs and linen either for wearing apparel or fur- 
niture, Thoſe continual demands muſt neceſſa- 
rily increaſe the induſtry, the wealth, the popu- 
lation and ſtrength of their neighbours, who 
avail themſelves of theſe advantages, to keep that 
nation which ſupplies them in a ſtate of depend- 
_ ence, It would ſurely be acting with more wiſ— 
dom and dignity, were they to uſe the Indian 
P4 manu⸗- 
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How much 
the Philip- 
pines might 
be improved 


dy induſtry, 
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manufactures. They would be preferable, both 
in point of cxconomy and elegance, and would 


leſſen that competition which muſt prove fatal 
to them in the end. | 


Tux inconveniences which uſually aa _ 
rm fans are here previouſly obviated. The 
iſlands which Spain poſſeſſes he between Japan, 
China, Cochinchina, Siam, Borneo, Macaſſar and 
the Moluccas, and are favourably ſituated for 
forming connections with thoſe ſeveral kingdoms. 


If they. are too far diſtant from Malabar, Coro- 


mandel and Bengal, effectually to protect any ſet- 
tlements that might be formed there z on the other 
hand, they are ſo near ſeveral countries which 
the Europeans frequent, that they could eaſily 


_ exclude their enemies from thoſe places in time 


of war. Beſides, their diſtance from the con- 
tinent ſecures them from the ravages that Is 
expoſed to, and prevents them from being tempt- 


ed to interfere in the diviſions which ariſe there, 


This diſtance, however, does-not prevent them 
from being ſure of ſubſiſtence at home. It is 
true, the Philippines are ſubject to frequent earth- 
quakes, and they have inceſſant rains from July 
to November; but all this does not diminiſh, 
the fertility of the ground, No country in, Alia 
abounds more with ch, corn, fruits, vegetables, 
cattle, ſago, cocoa trees, and eſculent plants of 
all kinds. | 


TrnecEt :Nands afford: even ſome 3 
fit for the trade from one part of India to ano- 


ther, ſuch as ebony, . wax, thoſe bird's 


1 
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nefts that are in ſuch eſtimation, pitch and tar, 5 0, © * p 
— 


a kind of white hemp fit for ropes and ſails, 
plenty of excellent timber; cowries, pearls, and 


ſugar which may be cultivated to any quantity, 
and gold. There are inconteſtable Proofs, that 
in the earlieſt times the Spaniards ſent over to 
America large quantities of gold found in the 
river by the natives of this country. If the quan- 


tiry they now collect does not exceed twelve 
hundred weight in a year, this muſt be imputed 
to the tyranny of the Spaniards, who will not 
ſuffer them to reap the benefit of their own in- 


duſtry. A reaſonable moderation would induce 


them to reſume theſe labours, and to apply to 
others ſtill more beneficial to Spain. 


Tut colony will then produce for exportation 
to Europe, alum, buffald ſkins, caſſia, the Faba 


Sancti Enatii, a uſeful drug in phyſic, indigo, 
cocoa, which has been brought hither from 


Mexico, and ſucceeds very well ; woods for dying, 


cotton, and baſtard cinnamon, which will per- 
haps be improved, and which the Chineſe were 
ſatisfied with, ſuch as it was, before they fre- 
quented Batavia. Some travellers affirm, that the 
iland of Mindanao where it grows, formerly 


produced clave trees, allo. They add, that the 


ſovereign of the iſland ordered them to be rooted 
up, ſaying he had better do it himſelf than be 


compelled to it by the Dutch. This anecdote 


books very ſuſpicious. It is certain, however, that 
the vicinity of the Moluccas affords. opportunities 


| 
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B 0. 0 K. for procuring with. great facility a. trees thu 
— bear nutmeg and cloves. 


Fox klox markets will furniſh FIR with alle, 
callicoes and other. articles of the produce of Aſia 
for their own. conſumption, and will ſel] them 
cheaper to the Spaniards than to their. competi- 
tors. All other, nations in Europe employ the 
ſpecie they. get from America to trade with in 


India. Before this ſpecie can reach the place of 
its deſtination, it muſt have paid conſiderable 


duties, taken a prodigious compaſs, . and have 
been expoſed to great riſques ; whereas the Spa- 
niards, by ſending it directly from America to 
the Philippines, would ſave duties, time and i in- 
ſurance; ſo that by furniſhing the ſame quan- 
tity of ſpecie | as the rival nations, they would 
in reality make their purchaſes at a | cheaper 
rate. | 2 5 


EEx the quantity of ſpecie conveyed from 
one place to another might in time be dimi- 
niſhed, if theſe iſlands were as much improved 
as they might be. For this purpoſe the nations 
who frequented theſe ſea· ports before they were 
invaded by the Spaniards ſhould be recalled, 
and every inethod ſhould be uſed to obliterate 
from the memory of the Chineſe the fate of 
thoſe. forty thouſand ſubjects | of their empire, 
who were ſettled in the Philippines, and were. 
almoſt all inhumanly maſſacred, becauſe they 
would not tamely ſubmit to the horrid yoke. 


that was laid © on them. The Chineſe would 
| then deſert Batavia, which is too far diſtant, 


and 


© IN. THE EAST AND, WEST INDIES. | 
and cauſe arts and agriculture to revive in theſe | 


ilands. Their example would ſoon be follow- 
ed by many free traders of Europe, who are 


diſperſed in- various parts of India, and conſider 


* 


relpeRtive | companies. 4 55 natiyes, excited to 


labour by the advantages inſeparable from ſuch 
2 competition, would no longer remain in a ſtate 
of indolence. They would be fond of a go- 
vernment that would ſtudy to promote their hap- 
pineſs; would chearfully ſubmit to its laws, and 
in a ſhort time would themſelves become Spa- 
niards. If our conjectures are well founded, 
ſuch a colony would be more profitable than a 
mere inactive ſettlement, which devours part of 
the treaſures of America, Such a revolution may 
eaſily be brought abour, and muſt infallibly be 
haſtened by eſtabliſhing a freedom of trade, an 
unlimited civil and religious liberty, and a per- 
fect ſecuriry for the property of individuals. 

Tris can never be the work of an excluſive 
company. For theſe two centuries. paſt, ſince. 
the Eu .uropeans have frequented, the ſeas of Aſia, 


they have never been animated by a truly laud- 


able ſpirit. In vain have ſociety, morality and 
politics been improved amongſt us, thoſe diſtant 
countries have gs been vitneſſes of our ra- 
The miſchief we have done to other parts 8 
the world has ſometimes been compenſated by the 
knowledge we have imparted to them, and the 
wiſe inſtitutions we have eſtabliſhed amongſt 


them: but the Indians have Kill continued un- 
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xo 9 K der their former darkneſs and deſpotiſm, and 
= we have taken no pains to reſcue them from 
thoſe dreadful calamities. Had the ſeveral 90. 
vernments directed the ſteps of their free traders, 
it is probable that the love of glory would have 
been united to a paſſion for riches, and that 
- ſome nations would have made attempts fit to 
render their names illuſtrious. Such noble and 
difinterefted intentions could never be purſued by 
any company of merchants: who being con- 
fined by the narrow views of preſent proft, 
have neyer employed their thoughts about the 
happineſs of the people with whom they traded; 
a circumſtance which being naturally expedited 
hath never been imputed to them as a crime. 
How much would it redound to the honour 
of Spain, from which, perhaps, nothing great 
is at preſent to be expected, to ſhew a ſenſibi- 
lity py the intereſts of mankind, and to endea- 
vour to promote them! That nation now be- 
gins to ſhake off the fetters of prejudice, which 
have kept it in a ſtate of infancy, notwithſtand- 
ing its natural ſtrength. Its ſubjects are not 
yet degraded and corrupted by the contagion 
of riches, from which they have been happily 
preſerved by their own indolence, and by the 
rapaciouſneſs of their government. Theſe peo- 
ple muſt neceſſarily be inclined to what is 
good; they are capable of knowing it, and no 
doubt would practiſe it, having all the means 
in their power from the poſſeſſions their con- 
queſts have given them in the richeſt countries 
of the univerſe, Their ſhips, failing from their 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral. ports, might either meet at the Canary 0,9 K 
iſlands, or ſeparately proceed to their ſeveral de- > 
ſtinations, and thus be the means of procuring 
happineſs to the remoteſt parts of Aſia, They 
might return from India by the Cape of Good 
Hope; but would go thither by the South Sea, 
where the ſale of their cargoes would greatly 
increaſe their capitals. This advantage would 
ſecure to them a ſuperiority over their compe- 
titors, who fail with falſe bills of lading, ſel- 
dom carrying any thing but filver. They would 
meet with a freſh ſupply of proviſions up the 
river Plata if they ſhould be in want of them. 
Thoſe who, were able to wait longer, would 
only put into Chili, or even proceed to the iſland 
of Juan Fernandez. 
Tx1s delightful iſland, which takes it name 
from a Spaniard to whom it had been given, 
and who took a diſlike to it after he had lived 
there ſome conſiderable time, is ſituated at 110 
| leagues diſtance from the continent of Chili. 
Its greateſt length is but about five leagues, 
and the breadth nor quite two. In this ſmall 
; ſpot, where the land is very mountainous and 
irregular, there is a clear ſky, pure air, excel- 
lent water, and every vegetable that is deem 
ed a ſpecific againſt the ſcurvy. It has appear- 
ed from experience, that all forts of European 
and American corn, fruit and quadrupeds will 
ſucceed there extremely well, The coaſts abound 
vith fiſh; and beſides all theſe advantages, there 
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from- every wind but the north, and even that 
never blows ſo ftrongly | as to, be attended with 


any danger- 
TEESE conveniences have e all the pi- 


bags, who have infeſted the coaſts of Peru to 


put in at Juan Fernandez. Anſon, who went 


to the South Seas, with more important projects, 


found there a comfortable and ſafe aſylum. The 


Spaniards, at length convinced that the pre- 
cautjon they had taken to deſtroy the cattle 
they had placed there, is inſufficient to keep off 


their enemies, muſt build a fort on the iſland, 


That military poſt will become a uſeful ſettle- 
ment, if the court of Madrid will but attend 


to her own intereſt, It is needleſs to purſue 


this ſubject any further. The plan, which we 


have done nothing more than ſuggeſt, would 


evidentiy tend to promote the trade, the navi- 
gation, and the greatneſs of Spain. The con- 


nections that Ruſſia keeps up with China by 


land, can never acquire the ſame degree of im- 
portance. | 5 


BE TwE Ex theſe two vaſt empires, whoſe great- 
neſs aſtoniſhes the imagination, there is an im- 


menſe ſpace, known in the earlieſt ages by the 
name of Scyrhia, and ſince by that of Tartary. 


This region, taken in its full extent, is bound- 


ed to the weſt by the Caſpian ſea and Perſia; 
to the ſouth by Perſia, Indoſtan, the kingdoms 
of Arracan and Ava, China, and Corea; to the 
eaſt by the pacific ocean; and to the north by 
the frozen occan. One part of theſe vaſt de- 


ſerts 
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ſerts is ſubje& to the Chineſe empire; another is 


dependent, and is called Khariſm, and Gremer 


and Leſs Bucharia. | 
Tas. inhabitants of | theſe celebrated! regions 


have always lived by hunting and fiſhing, and 


upon the milk of their flocks, and have ever 
had an equal averſion for living in cities, a ſe- 
dentary life, and for huſbandry. Their origin 
and their cuſtoms, ſo far as we are acquaint- 
ed with them, are equally antient, for the for- 
mer could never be traced on account of their 
ſequeſtered and wandering way of life. They 
have lived in the ſame manner as their fore- 
fathers did, and if we look back to the remoteſt 
antiquity, we ſhall find a very ſtriking reſemblance 
between the men of the earlieſt ages, and 1 
Tartars of the preſent time. | 
Tusk people have in general bong followers 
of the great Lama, who reſides at Putali, a 
town ſituated in a diſtrict which partly belongs 
to Tartary, and partly to India. This exten- 
five region, where mountains riſe above one ano- 
ther, is called Boutan by the inhabitants of In- 
doſtan, Tangut by the Tartars, Tſanli by the Chi- 
neſe, Laſſa by the Indians beyond the Ganges, 
and Thibet by the Europeans. 
Tarik religion appears, from monuments of 
undoubted authority, to be of above three thou- 
ſand years ſtanding, and is founded on the exiſt- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and the prin- 
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Ir has been generally imagined, that the follow. 
ers of the Lama believe him to be immortal; 
that in order to maintain the deception, this divi- 
nity never appears but to a few, favourites: that 
when he receives the adorations of the people, it 
is always i in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim 


light ſhews rather a faint repreſentation, than an 


exact reſemblance of that living god; that when 
he dies, another prieſt is ſubſtituted in his ſtead, 


as nearly of the ſame ſize and figure as poſſible; 


and that by means of theſe precautions, the delu- 
ſion is kept up, even on the very ſpot where the 
farce is acted; and much more, without doubt, 

in the minds of believers who are further removed 


from it. 
A SAGACIOUS philoſopher has lately removed 


this prejudice. It is true, the great Lamas ſeldom 
ſhew themſelves, the better to maintain that vene- 
ration they have inſpired for their perſon and their 
myſteries ; but they give audience to ambaſſadors, 
and admit princes who come to viſit them. But if 
their perſon is ſeldom to be ſeen, except on ſome 
important occaſions, or on great feſtivals,. their 
picture is always in full view, being hung up 


over the doors of the temple at Putali. 


 Wrar has given riſe to the fable of the im- 


mortality of the Lamas, is, that it is a tenet of theit 


faith, that the holy ſpirit which has animated 


one of theſe: pontiffs, immediately upon his death 
paſſes into the body of him who is duly elected 


to ſucceed him. This tranſmigration of the di- 
vine ſpirit is perfectly conſonant to the doctrine 


eek | 
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of the metempſychoſis, which has always beet ch 11 


eſtabliſned ſyſtem in thoſe parts. 

Tux religion of Lama made conſiderable pro- 
| preſs in N times. It was adopted in a large 
part of the globe. It is profeſſed all over Thibet 
and Mongalia; is almoſt univerſal in Greater and 
Leſs Bucharia, and ſeveral provinces of Tartary, 
and has ſome followers in the kingdom of Caſſi- 
mere in India, and in China, | 


Tais is the only worſhip that can boaſt of fuch 5 


remote antiquity, without any mixture of other 
ſyſtems. The religion of the Chineſe has been fre- 


quently adulterated by the introduction of foreign 
deities and ſuperſtitions; which have been adapted 


to the taſte of the lower claſs of people. The 
Jews have ſeen an end of their hierarchy, and their 
temple has been demoliſhed. Alexander and 
Mohammed uſed their utmoſt endeayours to ex- 
tinguiſh the lacred fire of the Gaurs. Tamerlane 


and the Moguls have in a great meaſure di- 


miniſhed the worſhippers of the god Brama in 
India, But neither time, fortune, nor men, have 


ever beeti able to ſhake the divine power of the 


great Lama. 


Tais ſtability and perpetuity 1 Ar 8 


to thoſe religions that have a fixed ſyſtem, a well- 
regulated eccleſiaſtical hieratchy, and a ſupreme 


head, who by his authority ſuppotrs thoſe doc- 
trines in their primitive ſtate, by condemning all 


hew opinions, which pride might be tempted to 


Introduce, and credulity to adopt. The Lamas 


themſelves confeſs that they are no gods; but they 
pretend to repreſent the divinity, and to have re- 
„ 2 ceived 
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B O 0 K ceived a power from heaven to decide ultimately 
8 on whatever relates to public worſhip, Their 


theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to ſpi- 
ritual matters; but all civil matters, held pro. 
fane by them, they conſider as inconſiſtent with 
their dignity, and therefore commit the care of 
government to perſons whom they judge to be | 


| worthy of their confidence. This has ſucceſſively 
occaſioned the loſs of ſeveral provinces of their 


vaſt dominions, which have fallen a prey to their 
governors. The great Lama, who formerly was 


_ abſolute maſter of all Thiber, . now . but a 
ſmall part of it. 


TRE religious opinions of ti Tartars have never 
enervated their valour. It was to oppoſe their in- 
roads into China, that three hundred years before 
the chriſtian æra, that famous wall was built, 


which extends from the river Hoambo to the ſea 


of Kamtſchatka; which has a terrace running all 
along the top of it, and is flanked i in different parts 


with ſarge towers, after the ancient manner of 
fortifying, Such a monument ſhews that there 
muſt have been at that time a prodigious populs- 
tion in the empire: but at the ſame time it ſeems 
to indicate that there was a want of proweſs and 
military ſkill. If the Chineſe had been men of 
courage, they would themſelves have attacked the 
roving tfibes, or kept them in awe by well-diſci- 
plined armies ; if they had been ſkilled in the art 


of war, they would have known that lines five 


hundred leagues long oould not be defended in 
every part, and that if they were broken but in 


one 
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one place, all the reſt of the fortification would D 
become uſeleſs. 7] ier: 
' Taz inroads, indeed, of ths Tarte continued | 
till the thirteenth century. At that period, the 
empire was conquered by thoſe barbarians, under 
the command of Gingis- Khan. This foreign 
power was not deſtroyed till after eighty- nine 
years, when it fell into the hands of an indolent 
prince, who was governed by women, _ was a 
ſlave to his miniſters. 
Wuex the Tartars were expelled coma con- 
queſts they had made, they did not adopt the 
laws and government of China. When they re- 
paſſed, the great wall, they relapſed into barba- 
riſm, and lived in their deſerts, in as uncivilized 
a ſtate as they had done before. They united, 
however, with the few who had continued in their. 
-roving way of life, and formed ſeveral hords, 
which inſenſihly became populous, and in proceſs 
of time incorporated into that of the Manche ws. 
Their union inſpired them again with the project 
of invading China, which was torn with domeſtic 
diſſentions. The diſcontented parties were then ſo 
numerous, that they had no leſs than eight dif- 
ferent armies under the command of as many 
chiefs. In this confuſion the Tartars, who, had 
bong ravaged the northern provinces of the em- 
pire, ſeized upon the capital in 1644. and ſoon 
after upon the whole kingdom. 

Tunis revolution did not. ſeem ſo much to ane 
as to add to its extent, by the acceſſion of 
a great part of Tartary. Soon after, this, China 
Was further enlarged by the ſubmiſſion of the 
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Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having founded 


moſt of the thrones in . and i in e e _ 8 
of Indoſtan. | 

Taz conquerors bee to as laws of the 
people they had conquered, and exchanged their 


own cuſtoms and manners for thoſe of their ſlaves. 


This has been alledged as a proof of the wiſdom of 
the Chineſe government; but it ſeems to be no 
more than a natural conſequence of this plain and 
ſimple principle, that the leſs number muſt yield 


to the greater. The Tartars, in the moſt popu- 


lous empire upon earth, were not in the propor. 
tion of one to ten thouſand; ſo that, to bring 
about a change of manners and government, one 
Tartar muſt have prevailed over ten thouſand 


Chineſe, which is hardly poſſible in the nature of 


things. We have ſufficient proofs of the excel -· 
lence of the Chineſe adminiſtration, without having 
recourſe to this Beſides, thoſe Tartars had no 


ſettled cuſtoms and manners; no wonder; then, if 


they adopted indiſcriminately inſtitutions they 
found in China. This revolution was ſearce com- 
pleted, when the empire was threatened with a 


new enemy, that might prove a formidable one. 


Taz Ruſſians, who towards the latter end of 


the ſixteenth century had conquered the unculti- 
vated plains of Siberia, had penetrated through a 
number of deſerts to the river Amour, which led 


them to the eaſtern ſea, and as far as Selenga, 


which brought them on the 'confines'of China, 


country ſo highly extolled for its riches. 
Taz Chineſe were apprehenſive that the incur- 


ſions of the — might in time give them ſome 
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diſturbance, and they erected ſome forts to re- Þ 00K 
{rain this neighbouring power, whoſe ambition 
began to excite their jealouſy... Sharp conteſts | 
then aroſe between the two nations concerning their 
boundaries. Skirmiſhes were frequent between 
the parties engaged in the purſuits of the chace, 
and an open war was daily expected. Very for- 
tunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 
found means to bring about a reconciliation in 
1689; the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, 
near the place of negociation, 300 leagues from 
the great wall. This was the firſt treaty the Chi- 
neſe had ever been concerned in ſince the founda- 
tion of their empire, and it brought on a new ar- 
rangement. They granted the Ruſſians the li- 
berty of. ſending a caravan every year to Pekin, 
an indulgence which had always been denied to fo- 
reigners with the utmoſt precaution. It was eaſily 
perceived that the Tartars, though they conformed 
to the manners and government of the 
did not adopt their political maxims. 
Tuis liberty granted to the Ruſſians did not in- The Rufi- 
ans obtain 
ſpire them with moderation. They perſiſted in leave to ſend 
their uſurpations, and built a city thirty leagues Chin 
beyond the ſtipulated limits, which they called 
Albaſſinſæoi. The Chineſe having in vain com- 
| plained of this encroachment, at laſt determined 
to avenge themſelves in 1715. As the Czar was 
engaged in a war on the Baltic, and could not 
ſpare troops to defend the extremities of Tartary, 
the place was taken after a ſiege of three years. 
Tux court of Peterſburgh was prudent enough 


ne not to give way to a fruitleſs reſentment, They 
+ REF. 23 | ſent 


= 
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E: 0-0 K ſenta minifter to Pekin in 1719, with inſtructions 
33 to renew the trade that had been loſt amidſt the 
late diſturbances. The negociation ſucceeded; 
but the caravan of 1721 not being conducted with 
more caution than the former, it was agreed that 
for the future no tranſactions ſnould be carried on 
between the two nations except upon the fron- 
tiers. Freſh contentions” have again interrupted 
this intercourſe, and they now carry on only a con- 
traband trade; even that is inconſiderable, but it 
is thought the Rufſians are endeayouring to in 
creaſe | Te 
Tur advantages _ will derive from it, are 
ſufficient to induce them to ſurmount all the diffi. 
culties inſeparable from ſuch an undertaking, 
They are the only nation in Europe that can trade 
with the Chineſe without money, and barter their 
on commodities for thoſe of China. With their 
rich and choice furs, they will always purchaſe 
what the Chineſe can furniſh to great part of the 
globe. Independent of the commodities they 
want for their own conſumption, they may eſta- 
bliſh a commerce in the articles of tea and rhu- 
| barb. It would be both prudent” and eaſy to re- 
export theſe two articles, becauſe when brought 
over by land, they will be preſerved i in higher per- 
fection than they can poſſibly be in a voyage over 

| / thoſe immenſe ſeas, which every commodity, im- 

W | | ported from ſuch remote parts of Aſia, mult ne- 
1 ceſſarily paſs. But to turn this trade to any ad- 
vantage, it muſt be conducted upon other prin- 
* than have hitherto been followed. 


FoRMERLY 
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| FoxMERLY a Caravan went every year from Pe- 
terſburgh, traverſed immenſe deſerts, and was 
met on the frontiers of China by ſome hun- 


dreds of ſoldiers, who eſcorted it to the capital of 
the empire. There, all who belonged to it were 


ſhut up in a carayanſera, to wait till the merchants 
ſhould offer them the refuſe of their warehouſes. 
The traffic being thus completed, the caravan re- 
turned to Ruſſia, and arrived at Peterſburgh three 
years after. it had ſet out from thence. _ 

In the ordinary courſe of things, the indifferent 


merchandiſe brought by the caravan would, have 


been of very little value; but as this, trade was 


carried on for the court, and that the goods were 


always ſold under the immediate inſpection of the 
ſovereign, commodities of the worſt kind acquired 
a value. Being admitted to this kind of fair, was 
a privilege which the monarch ſeldom- granted but 
to his favourites. All were deſirous of approving 
themſelves worthy of this diſtinction, and the way 
to ſucceed was by over- bidding each other with- 
out diſcretion, as each was ambitious that his 
name ſhould appear upon the liſt of the buyers. 
Notwithſtanding this ſhameful emulation, what 


was put up to fale was fo trifling, that the pro- 
duce, deducting the conſumption of the court, 
never amounted to 100,000 crowns *®, To make 


this traffic of greater conſequence, it ſhould be in- 


truſted to the ſkill, activit and management of 
| private perſons. 


* 12, 1261. | | 
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Projects of 


the Ruſhan 
court to 
trade to 


India 


through in- 
dependent 
Tartary, 


Intercourſe 
between 


Ruſſia and 


India by the 
aſpian ſea, 
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Tas method ſhould have been adopted, if 2 
communication could have been eſtabliſhed be. 
tween Siberia and Incia by independent Tartary, 
as Peter the firſt had deſigned. That great prince, 
whoſe mind Was always. engaged. in ſome uſeful 
project, was deſirous of opening that .communica- 
tion by means of the Sirth, which waters the 
Turkeſtan, and in 1719, he ſent 2500 men in 
order to make himſelf maſter of that riyer. 

THERE was no ſuch. river to he found; it 


waters had been turned off, and conveyed through 


ſeveral channels to the — 5 Atall. This had been 
done by 1 the Ulſbeck Tartars, who had taken um. 
brage at the repeated obſervations they had ſeen 
making, The Ruſſians determined. therefore to 
return to Aſtracan. The court of Peterſburgh 
was obliged to relinquiſh the project, and remain 
ſatisfied with the intercourſe already formed 90 ; 


India by the Caſpian ſea. 


Tuts was, in the remoteſt ages, the ok by 
which the north and ſouth communicated with 
each other. The regions bordering upon that 
immenſe lake, which are at preſent very much 


depopulated, extremely poor, and in a ſavage 
_ eſtate, afford to intelligent minds evident proof: 


of former ſplendour. Coins of the ancient Kaliphs 
are daily diſcovered there. Theſe monuments, 
with others equally authentic, would em oh a 
vour the account of ſome Indians having 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of the Elbe j "te rp 
of Auguſtus, which has always beef conſidere 


28 fabulous, eee the concurrent 


© >” 


| "faſt 
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Voltaire obſerves, it was not more mee to 
ſe an Indian trading in the northern countries, 
than to ſee a Roman make his way into India 
chrough Arabia. The Indians went into Perſia, 
where they embarked on the Hircanian ſea, failed 
up the Wolga, penetrated into Permia by the 
Kama, and from thence might embark on the 


genius have appeared in all ages. 
WHATEVER may be thought of theſe conjec- 
tures, the Engliſh had no ſooner diſcovered Arch- 


and ſettled a commerce with” Ruſſia, than they 
formed the project of opening a way into Perſia 
by the Wolga and the Caſpian ſea, which would 
be much eaſier and ſhorter than that of the Portu- 
gueſe, who were obliged to fail round Africa and 
part of Aſia, to get into the gulph of Perſia. A 
further inducement to attempt it was, that the 
northern parts of Perſia bordering upon the 
Caſpian ſea, produce much richer "commodities 
than the ſouthern, - The ſilks of Chirvan, Mazan- 
deran, and more eſpecially Gilan, are the beſt 
in all the eaſt, and might be employed with ad- 
pyantage in any manufactures. But the trade of 
the Engliſh was not yet ſufficiently confirmed to 
encounter the difficulties that muſt attend ſo vaſt 
and ſo complicated an undertaking. 


nions, was not deterred by theſe difficulties. He 


233 
fact. It is inconceivable how any inhabitants of BO * K 
India could ſail on the Germanic ſeas; but, as * 


northern ſea or on the Baltic. Men of excerptiting 


angel about the middle of the ſixteenth century, 


SoM years after, a duke of Holſtein, who had 
eſtabliſhed ſome. ſilk manufactures in his domi- 


wanted 
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"GS wanted to get the ra filk from Perſia, and ſent 
NV ambaſſadors thitkes, who loſt their Ravi on _ 
_ Caſpian ſea. 
Wundt hh Ranch 3 of "_ in- 
fluence of trade on the political balance of Europe, 
they alſo wiſhed to procure Perſian ſilles by way 
of Ruſſia; but tleir fatal paſſion for conqueſt 
made them forget this project, as well as many 
others that had been ſuggeſted by men of under. 
5 ſtanding, for the welfare of that great nation. 
PzrER I. guided by his on genius, his own 
experience, and the informations of foreigners, 
could not but be ſenſible at laſt; rhat his ſubjects 
vere the people who ought to enrich themſelves by 
the production of Perſia, and in time that of India. 
Accordingly i in 1722, at the firſt beginning of the 
-commotions- that have overturned the empire of 
the Sophis, that great prince ſeized upon the fer- 
tile regions bordering on the Caſpian ſea. The 
heat of the climate, the dampneſs of the fol] 
and the malignancy of the air, deſtroyed the troops 
that were left to defend thoſe conqueſts. Ruſſia, 
: however, did not refolve to relinquifſi the pro- 
vinces ſhe had uſurped, till ſhe found in the year 
1736 that Kouli-Khan, who had conquered the 
W could compel her to reſtore them. | 
Tas court'of Peterſburgh laid afide all thouglits 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the world, when an Engliſhinan of the name of 
Elton laid a ſcheme in 1741, for putting his 
dountry in poſſeſſion of it. This enterpriſing man 
was in tlie ſervice of Ruſſia: his »#propofal was to 


convey Engliſh woollen doths by way of the. 
Wolga 
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Wolga and the Caſpian ſea, to Perſia, to the 
north of Indoſtan, and to the greateſt part of Tar- 

tary. In conſequence of this traffic, he was to 

receive in exchange, gold, and ſuch commodities 
as the Armenians ſold at an extravagant price, 
being maſters of all the inland trade of Aſia? 
This project was warmly adopted by the Engliſh 
company in n ank favoured by mo Nun | 
miniſtry. | 

Bur the Engliſh Aden turer bad are begun i 
to put it in execution, when Kouli-Khan, who 
wanted bold and active men to ſecond his am- 
bition, found means to entice him into his ſervice; 
and by his aſſiſtance to make himſelf maſter . 
the Caſpian ſea. The court of Peterſburgh, exaſ- 
perated at this treachery, revoked in 1740 all the 
privileges they had granted; but this was an in- 
effeftual remedy for ſo great an evil. The un- 
timely death of the Perſian tyrant was much 
more likely to bring matters into their former 
ſtate. 

Tnar great revolution, 60K: once more plung- 
ed the Sophy's dominions into greater anarchy 
than ever, reſtored to the Ruſſians the dominion 
over the Caſpian ſea. This was a neceſſary pre: 
lude to the: opening of a trade with Perſia and 
India, but was not alone ſufficient to enſure i its 
ſucceſs; which met with almoſt inſuperable ob. 
ſtacles from the Armenians. An active nation, 
accuſtomed to the eaſtern manners, in poſſeſſio on 
of a large capital, extremely frugal in their ex- 
perices, who had already formed connections from 

time immemorilal, entered inte the minuteſt details, 
Io and 
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MY * and embraced the moſt comprehenſive ſpecula. 
— tions: ſuch a nation was not eaſily to be ſupplant- 


ed. Nor did the court of Peterſburgh expect 


it, but wiſely determined to allure a number 


of thoſe artful, induſtrious, and wealthy people 
to ſettle at Aſtracan. It is through their hands 
that all merchandiſe coming from Aſia to Ruſſia 


by land, always did and ſtill does paſs. This 


traffic is very inconſiderable, and it will require | 
time before it can be increaſed, unleſs ſome ex- 
pedient can be found to diſpoſe of the articles by 
re- exportation. To make this more evident, it 
will only be neceſſary to take a curſory view of the 
preſent ſtate of Ruſſia. 

Tuts empire, which, like all others, roſe bm 


| ſmall beginnings, is become in proceſs of time 
the largeſt i in the world. Its extent from eaſt to 


weſt is 2200 leagues, and from ſouth to north 


about 800. 


Many of the people of this vaſt empire never 
had any form of government, and have none to 


this day. Thoſe who by violence, or from parti- 


cular circumſtances, have obtained the rule over 
the reſt, have always been actuated by Aſiatic 


principles, and have been oppreſſors or arbitrary 
tyrants. The only point in which they have con- 


formed to the cuſtoms of Europe,” has been the 
Inftitution of a peerage. 


.Fazsz are undoubtedly, the chat cs which 
have prevented the increaſe of the human race in 


that immenſe country. By the ſurvey taken in 


1747, there appeared but 6, 646, 390 perſons who 
paid the poll t tax; d in theſe were comprehended I 


all 


— 
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that of men, there will appear to be 13,292, 780 
faves in Ruſſia. To this calculation muſt be 
added the claſſes of men in the empire who are 
exempt from paying this ſhameful tax; the mili- 
tary, who amount to 200, ooo men; the nobility 
and clergy, who are ſuppoſed to amount to the 
like number; and the inhabitants of the Ukraine 
and Livonia, computed at 1, 200, ooo. So that 


the whole population of Ruſſia does not 2 
14,892, 780 perſons of both ſexes. 


Ir would be as needleſs as it is :mpoſiblelin to 
number the people who rove about thoſe vaſt de- 


ſerts. As theſe hords of Tartars, Siberians, Sa- 


moiedes, Laplanders and Oſtiacs, cannot contri- 


bute to the wealth, ſtrength, or ſplendor of a 


ſtate, they are to be reckoned of little or no con- 


ſequence in the account. rods 


Taz population being ſmall, the revenues of 
the empire cannot be conſiderable. When Peter l. 


came to the crown, the taxes brought in but 
twenty-five millions “; he raiſed them to ſixty- 
five F. Since his death they have not greatly in- 
creaſed, and yet the people are ſinking under 


a burden which their ſtrength, a 6 wk _ 
potiſm, is unable to ſupport. ' 1 
Evesy circumſtance ſeems to call upon Rullia 


to provide a remedy againſt this want of popula- 


tion and wealth. The only effectual one is agri- 
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al the males from the infant to the oldeſt; man. BOOK 
Suppoſing the number of women to be equal to — 
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8 the northern provinces; nothing can thrive in 
wmoſe frozen deſerts. The ſcattered inhabitants 
of this inhoſpitable climate will never be ſupplied 
with any kind of food and raiment except what 
they can procure from birds, fiſn and wild beaſts, 
nor will they ever have any ming; beſides theſe to 
pay their taxes with. 
Funxrhzx from the north, nature begins to 
wear a milder aſpect, and the country is more 
papulous, and more capable of vegetation; yet 
throughout an immenſe extent of territory there 
are no marks of plenty, from the want of men and 
ſufficient means for the cultivation of the land. 
The ſoil will become ſufficiently: fertile, if agricul- 
ture meets with reward and encouragement from 
the wiſdom of government. Tow n e 
particular attentii a. 
Ina ſpacious region, 0 has belonged to 
the Porte and to Poland, and is now a part of the 
Car's dominiens, is perhaps the moſt fruitful 
country in the known world. It ſupplies Ruſſia 
with moſt of her home conſumption, and articles 
- of trade; and yetiſne does not receive the twentieth 
part of what it might be made to produce. The 
Coſſacks, who inhabited that country, haye almoſt 
all periſhed in deſtructive wars. Some attempts 
have been made to replace them by Oſtiacs, and 
Samoiedes but it has not been conſidered, that 
in blending men ſo ſmall and deformed with others 
of a: tall, robuſt, and valiant race, the former 
would only ſerve tu make the latter degenerate. 
It would be very eaſy and practicable to give en- 
couragement to the Moldavians and Walachians 
bs 0 
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to ſettle there, as they profeſs the ſame n * | 
Hen. and e as A ec n e = 
empire. 

_ NoTHING Ds be more ee card 

tion than the working of the mines. Some are to 
be met with in ſeveral provinces, but they are 
numerous in Siberia, though it is a low country, 
and the foil is moiſt and marſny. The iron that is 
dug out of theſe mines is better than in . other 
part of Ruſſia, and equal to that of Sweden. The 
working of them would employ a number — 
and furniſh excellent implements of huſbandry to 
a ſet of miſerable ſlaves, who are compelled. to 
dig a hard and ſtubborn foil with inſtruments of 
wood. Beſides theſe iron mines, there are alſo | 
others which contain thoſe precious metals that 
are ſo eagerly and fo univerſally coveted, | and 
which are to be found in no part of the country e- 
cept Siberia. The ſilver mines near Argun have 
long been known, and others, both of ſilyer and 
gold, have lately been diſcovered in the country ß 
the Baſkirs. It would be prudent for ſome nations 
to neglect and ſtop up theſe ſources of wealth; but 
that is not the caſe with Ruſſia, where all the 
inland provinces -are ſo poor, that they are ſcarce 
acquainted with thoſe ſigns that have been univer- | 
fally agreed upon to anſwer STOP" article of com- 
merce. 

TRE trade his the Ruſlians 3 opened ich 
China, Perlia, Turkey and Poland, conſiſts, prin- 
cipally in furs, ſuch as ermine, ſables, white wolves 

and black foxes {kins, which all come from Siberia. 
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very long gloſſy hair, of a beautiful colour, or 


. to be particularly pleaſing to the buyer, 


ſell at a moſt extravagant price. Theſe branches 


of commerce might become more nen, | 


and be extended to other objects. 
Bur the greateſt demand for the produce of "8 


country will always be on the ſide of the Baltic. 
It ſeldom paſſes through the hands of the Ruſſian 


merchants. They commonly want ſkill, ſock, : 
credit and liberty. The import and export of all 
commodities is tranſacted by foreign houſes; _ 


No country is ſo happily ſituated for extending 
its commerce. Almoſt all its rivers are navigable. 


Peter the Great im proved this natural advantage 
by the aſſiſtance of art, and ordered canals to be 
cut to join thoſe rivers together. The moſt i im. \ 
portant of them are finiſhed ; others are not quite 
completed, and ſome are-only planned. Such is 


the grand project of joining the Caſpian ſea to the | 
Euxine, by digging : a canal from the Tanais to 


the Wolga. 
"UNFORTUNATELY theſe means which render the 


circulation of all commodities fo eaſy in the i inte- 
rior parts of Ruſſia, and ſo much facilitate an in. 


tercourſe with all parts of the globe, are made 
uſeleſs by thoſe reſtraints which are not to be ſur- 


mounted by induſtry. 


Tae government have reſerved to themſelves 


the privilege of buying and felling the moſt vs 


able productions of the country; and as long s 


this monopoly continues, trade will not be carried 
on with any degree of honeſty or ſpirit. The 
abolition of. this deſtructive * would con- 


| tribute 
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tribute to public proſperity, but that alone would 


V. 
not be ſufficient, withour - the redudtion os the 


* 


army. 5 
WHEN Pecer I. came to the crown; 2 military 


| in Ruſſia conſiſted only of 40,00@ Strelits, undil- 
ciplined and ferocious men, Who had no courage 


but againſt the people whom they oppreſſed, and 
againſt the ſovereign whom they depoſed or mur- 


dered at pleaſure. This great prince diſbanded 


thoſe ſeditious troops, and eſtabliſhed an army, 
modelled after thoſe of the other ſtates in Europe. 

NoTwITHSTANDING the goodneſs of its troops, 
Ruſſia is of all the different powers that which 
ought to be the moſt cautious of entering into a 
war. The deſire of acquiring an influence in the 
affairs of Europe ſhould never tempt the Ruſſians 
far from their own frontiers; they could not act 
without ſubſidies, and it would be the higheſt abſur- 
dity for a nation that has bur ſix perſons to a league 
ſquare, ever to think of engaging in foreign ſer- 
vice. Nor ſhould they be excited to hoſtilities by 
the deſire of enlarging their dominions, which are 
already too extenſive. Ruſſia will never reap the 
benefit of the labours of the Czar, and form a 
compact ſtate, or become an enlightened and 


flouriſhing nation, unleſs it renounces the rage of 


conqueſt, to apply | ſolely to the arts of peace. 


None of its neighbours can compel it to Po | 


from this ſalutary ſyſtem. - E 
On the north ſide, the empire is 0 guarded 


by the frozen ſea, mn it 1 . be _ . ee 
and fortreſſe. O an 79 372 315 1 
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To the eaſt, a ſingle battalion and two field 
pieces, would diſperſe all the hords of Tartar 
that ſhould attempt to moleſt them. = 
SyHouLD Perſia ever again become powerful 
enough to make any attempts againſt this empire, 
they would be rendered ineffectual by the Caſpian 
ſea, and by thoſe immenſe deſerts which ſeparat 

that country from Ruſſia, 

To the ſouth, the Turks have at preſent 
Joſt their. power, and the war would be equally 
detrimental to the conquered or the conquering = 
party, on account of the por where it e 
carried on. 

To the weſt, the Ruſſians have nothing: to fear 
from the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, 
nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, nd 


have hardly any territory left. 
S weber has loft all that made her Forte, 


and without doubt may even be deprived of Fin- 
land, whenever it ſhould ſuit the wi hams of wm | 
court of Peterſburg. Of 
Snoop the genius of- F derten; which now 
. ſerves as a counterpoiſe in the north to the forces 
of Muſcovy, deſcend to his ſucceſſors, it is not 
likely that the ambition of Brandenburgh ſhould 
ever turn towards Ruſſia. Thoſe monarchs could | 
never venture an attack upon that empire, with- 
out turning their forces alſo towards Germany; 
and this would neceſſarily divide their ſtrength in 
ſuch a manner, that it could not act with efficacy. 
Tun reſult of theſe diſcuſſions is, that it is for 
the true intereſt of Ruſſia to reduce her land forces, 


A poſſibly her 7 alſo. 
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"Ti ſmall connections of that empire with the 89 1 

| reſt-of Europe, were wholly carried on by land, N 

when the Engliſh, in ſeeking a paſſage to the - 

Indies by the northern ſeas, diſcovered the port of 

Archangel. Sailing up the Dwina, they came to 

Moſcow, and there laid the foundation of a new 
trade. 

Russ14 has as yet no other communication with 
her neighbours but by this port, when Peter J. 
invited the traders who frequent the white ſea to 
come to the Baltic, and endeavoured to procure a 

more extenſive and advantageous mart for the pro- 
ductions of his empire. His creative genius ſoon 
enlarged his views, He was ambitious of making 
his country | become a maritime power, and ſta- 
tioned his flects at Cronſtadt, which i 1s a harbour 
to Peterſburg. . | 

Tux ſea is not broad enough before the mouth 
of the harbour. The ſhips | that are coming in, 
are forcibly driven by the impetuoſi ty of the Neva 
upon the dangerous coaſts of Finland. The way 

to it is through a channel ſo full of breakers, that 
they cannot be avoided unleſs the weather is re- 
markably fine. The ſhips ſoon rot in the harbour. 
The ſailing of the ſquadrons i is greatly retarded by 
thei ice. There is no getting out but by an eaſterly 
wind, and the weſterly winds blow in thoſe lati- 
tudes the greateſt part of the ſummer. Another 
inconvenience is, that the dock-yards are at Pe- 
terſburg, from whence the ſhips cannot get to 
Cronſtadt, without paſſing over a very dangerous : 
Hat, that lies in 1 the middle of the river. 
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'B * 13 Peter I. had not had that partiality which 
9 great men have, as well as others, for their own 
plans, he might eaſily have been made ſenſible 
that Cronſtadt and Peterſburg are improper Places 
for the naval fortes of Ruſſia, and that it is in 
vain to expect that art ſhould remove every na. 
tural diſadvantage. He would have given the 
preference to Revel, which is much fitter for the 
purpoſe. Perhaps too, his own reflections would 
have led him to conſider that the nature of his 
empire was not calculated for that ſpecies of power. 
| Rvss14 has but few ſea- coaſts; moſt of them 
are not peopled; and no navigation will ever be 
carried an, unleſs there ſhould be a change of 
government. Where then will officers be found 
capable of commanding men of war ? 
PER I. however, found means to form a navy. 
A paſſion which nothing could controul, made 
him ſurmount obſtacles which were thought to be 
"Invincible; but this he did with more parade 
than utility. If ever his ſucceſſors are earneſtly 
intent to promote the good of their empire, they 
will forego the vain glory of diſplaying their lag 
in diſtant latitudes, where they have no trade to 
protect, as theirs is all carried on upon their own 
coaſts, and only by foreign merchants. When 
the Ruffians thus change theit ſyſtem, they wil 
ſave the needleſs expence of thirty-ſix or forty 
men of war, and will be fatisfied with their gal- 
leys, which are ſufficient for their defence, and 
would even enable them to attack all the powers 
on the Baltic, if it ſhould be neceſſary. 
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'Tarsz galleys are of different rates: ſome are . 
fitted for cavalry, but a greater number for in- 
fantry. As the troops themſelves, who are taught 25 

to manage the oar, compoſe the crew, the gal- 
leys are armed without expence or delay. The 
anchor is dropt every night, and the troops land 


where they are leaſt expected. 


Wk x the landing i is effected, the troops Fil 
the galleys aſhore, and form a kind of intrench- 
ment with them. Part of the army are left as 
1 guard. and the reſt diſperſe about the coun- 
try that they intend to lay under contribution. 
When the expedition is over, they reimbark, 
and renew their plunders in other places. Ex- 
perience has ſhewn how much. "my be . by 
theſe armaments. | 
Tux changes we have ſonretind, are ine 
ſably neceſſary to render Ruſſia a flouriſhing: ſtate; 
but this is not the only thing required. To 
inſure the continuance: of her proſperity, ſome 
ſtability muſt be given to the order of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. The crown of Ruſſia was long heredi- 
tary; Peter I. made it patrimonial; and it be- 
came elective at the laſt revolution. But every 
nation would wiſh to know upon what right its 
government is eſtabliſhed; and the claim that 
has the greateſt effect upon the people is birth- 
right. When this evident mark of ſucceſſion is 
removed from the eyes of the multitude, uni- 
verſal revolt and diſſention prevail. 


Bur it is not enough to give the people a 
fovercign whom they cannot refuſe to acknow- 


R3 | ledge, 
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B'O D *K ledge; that foveteign muſt make' them happy ; and 


this can never be done in Ruſſia, till the form 


1 RIFE 


of government is changed, 

Crvir, Davery 15 the  ltigint f every ſubje& . 
in the empire, who is not noble: they are all 
at the diſpoſal of their barbarous maſters, as 
cattle are in other countries. Amongſt theſe 
ſlaves, none are ſo ill uſed as "thoſe who till 
the ground; thoſe valuable men, whoſe eaſe, 
happineſs, and freedom have been celebrated 


K.* 


with ſuch enthuſiaſm in happier climates. 


Por1Ticar flavery is the lot of the whole na- 


tion, ſince the ſovereigns have eſtabliſhed arbi- 


trary power. Among the ſubjects who are con- 
ſidered as free, not one can be morally cer- 
tain of the ſafety of his perſon, the property 


of his fortune, or even of his liberty, which 
may at any time be taken away, except in ſome | 


caſes previouſly determined by la w. 

EvRroPpe has long been entertained with the 
project of a code of” laws preparing for Ruſſia. 
The great princeſs, who now governs that em- 


pire, well knew, that the people themſelves muſt 


approve the laws they are to obey, that they 
may reverence and value them as their own work; 

and thus addreſſed the deputies from all the cities 
of her vaſt empire: My children,  confider well 
with me the intereſts of the nation; let us loge- 
ther draw up a body of laws, which may eſtabliſh 


public felicity upon a permanent bafis. But what 


are laws without magiſtates ? ? What are magi- 


ſtrates, whoſe ſentence. the deſpot may reverſe 
according 
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3 to his own captice, and even puniſh 
them for paſſing it? 1 

Uxpx ſuch a government, no tie can n ſubſiſt 
between the members and their head. If he is 
always formidable to them, they are no leſs ſo to 
him. The ſtrength he exerts to oppreſs them, 


is no other than their own united ſtrength turn- 


ed againſt themſelves. Deſpair, or a nobler ſen- 
timent, may every moment turn it againſt him. 


Taz reſpect due to the memory of ſo great 
a man as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
one view to diſcover every requiſite- neceſſary 
to form a well conſtituted ſtate. He was na- 
turally a man of genius, and had been inſpired 
with a love of glory. This paſſion made him 


active, patient, aſſiduous, indefatigable, and ca- 


pable of conquering every difficulty which na- 
ture, ignorance, cuſtom or obſtinacy could op- 


poſe to prevent the ſucceſs of his enterprizes. 


With theſe virtues, and the foreign aids he called 
in, he ſucceeded in eſtabliſning an army, a fleet, 
and a ſea- port. He made ſeveral regulations 
neceſſary for the proſecution of his great pro- 


jects; but though he has been generally extolled 


as a law-giver, he only enacted two or three 
laws, and thoſe bear a ſtamp of a ſavage diſpo- 


fition, He never proceeded ſo far as to com- 


bine the happineſs of his people with his own 


perſonal greatneſs. After his noble inſtitutions, 


his people were as wretched as ever, and till 
groaned under poverty, ſlavery, and oppreſſion. 
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B 00 K He never relaxed in any one inſtance: his arbitrary 
—— power, but rather made it more oppreſſive; and 
bequeathed to his ſucceſſors that deteſtable and 


pernicious idea, that the e are n 
and that the ſovereign is all. 


SINCE his death, it has been repeatedly ales 
@ that the nation was not yet ſufficiently 'en. 
lightened to receive any benefit from being made 


free. But let flattering courtiers and falſe miniſters 


learn, that liberty is the birthright of all men; that 
every well regulated ſociety ought to be directed to 
the general good; and that it is power obtained 
by unlawful means which has deprived the greateſt 
_ of the globe of this natural advantage. 
CaTHtRINE, WhO ſeems to have aſcended the 
thedad with an ambition tor great actions, be. 
gins to be ſenſible, that ravages committed in 


the deſerts of Moldavia, and in ſome defenceleſs 


iſlands, bought with the lives of two or three 
hundred thouſand men, will not endear her 
name to poſterity. She is labouring to inſti] 


notions of liberty into a people ſtupified by fl 
very; but it is doubtful whether ſhe will ſuc: 


ceed with the preſent generation. 

WiIrn regard to the next, perhaps, the beſt 
method would be, to chuſe out one of the 
moſt fertile provinces of the empire, to erect ha- 


bitations there, and to ſupply them with all the 
implements of huſpandry, and to allot a portion 

of land to each houſe. It would then be pro- 
| = to invite free men from civilized countries, 


fo give them the entire 'property of the houſes 
and 
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we 


. and lands prepared for them, to ſecure to them 00K 


a ſubſiſtence for three years, and to have them 


verdad by a chief who has no property in the 


country. A toleration ſhould be granted to all 


religions, and conſequently. -private and domeſtic 


worſhip ſhould be allowed, but no ra em 
of worſhip be eſtabliſned. 


F ROM thence the ſeeds of Ade would ſpread 


all over the empire: the adjacent countries 


would ſee the happineſs of theſe coloniſts, and 


' wiſh to be as happy as them. Were I to be 


caſt among" ſavages, I would not bid them build 
huts to ſhelter them from the inclemency of the 


weather; they would only laugh at me; butT 


would build one myſelf. When the ſevere ſeaſon 
came on, I ſhould enjoy the benefit of my fore- 
ſight; the ſavage would ſee it, and next year 
he would imitare me. It is the ſame with an 
enſlaved nation; we are not to bid them be free, 
but we are to lay before their eyes the ſweets 
of liberty, and they will wiſh for them. 


I wouLd by no means impoſe upon my co- 
loniſts the burden of the firſt expences I had 
incurred on their account; much leſs would I 
entail the pretended debt upon their offspring. 
This would be falſe and inhuman policy. Is not 
a ſtate ſufficiently rewarded by a man of twenty, 


twenty-five or thirty years of age, who voluntarily 


devotes his perſon, his ſtrength, his talents and 


his life to the ſervice of the public? ' Muſt he 
pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent he makes ? 
When he becomes opulent, he may be conſidered 
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a8 a ſobject, but not till the chird or fourth ge. 


neration, if the project is meant to ſucceed, and 
if the people are to be brought to that con- 


dition, the advantages of n _ have had 
time to be acquainted with. 


I this new arrangement, whe the W 


of the monarch will be. blended with thoſe of 
the ſubject, in order to ſtrengthen Ruſſia, ſhe 
muſt aim leſs at glory, and facrifice the influence 


made a capital, muſt be reduced to a meer com- 


mercial ſtaple; and the feat of government tranſ. 


ferred to the heart of the empire. It is from 
ſuch a center of dominion, that:a wiſe ſovereign, 
acquainted with the wants and reſources of his 
people, will effectually labour to unite: the de- 
cached parts of that large empire. From the 
ſuppreſſion of every kind of ſlavery, will ſpring 


up a middle. ſtate among the people, without 
which, neither arts, manners, nor Es ever 


exiſted in any nation. 


FLL this is accompliſhed, the court of Ruflia 
will endeavour in vain to enlighten. the nation, 
by inviting famous men from all countries. Thoſe 


exotics will periſh there, as foreign plants do 


in our green-houſes. In vain will they erect 


ſchools and academies at Peterſburg ; in vain will 


they ſend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be 


tramed up under the beſt maſters. Thoſe young 
men, on their return from their travels, will be 


forced to neglect their talents, and embrace an 
inferior 


ſhe has aſſumed over the general aflairs of Eu- 
rope. Peterſburg, which has improperly been 
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inkerior ſtation 0 Proc eure a ſubfiſtence. In all ane” K- ; 
undertakings, much "depends upôm the firſt ſteps == - 
| ve take; and the YR ſteps is certainly to en- 
courage mechanic arts; and the lower clafſes of 
men. If we learn to till the ground, to dreſs 
ariſe children, who, not chuſing to follow the 
laborious prefeſſions of their fathers, will begin 
to think, to converſe, to write, and to imitate 
nature; and then we ſhall have philoſophers, 
orators, poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. Their 
productions will be ſought after by rich men, 
and they will purchaſe them. As long as men 
are in want they will work, and continue their 
labour till their wants are ſatisfied. Then they 
become indolent, and unable to employ their 
time; and thus the finer arts are in all places 
the offspring of genius and indolence, for men . 
fly to them when they have no other reſources. AF 
Ir we attend to the progreſs of ſociety, we 
ſhall find huſbandmen plundered by robbers; 
theſe huſbandmen ſelect a feu from among them- 
ſelves to oppoſe the robbers, and thus they com- 
mence ſoldiers. Whilſt ſome are reaping, and 
the reſt - upon guard, ſome perſons looking on 
ſay to the labourers and ſoldiers, you ſeem to 
be hard at work; if you that are huſbandmen 
will feed us, and you that are ſoldiers will 
defend us, we will beguile your labours with our 
longs and dances. Hence the origin of the trou- 
badour, or bard, and of the man of ſcience. 
In proceſs of time, the latter is ſometimes joined 
| with 
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BOOK with the chief againſt the people, and ſings the 


Connec- 
tions of the 
Europeans 
with China, 
State of that 
empire with 
re ſpect to its 
trade. 


praiſes of tyranny; ſometimes with the people 
againſt the tyrant, and then he ſings. the. praiſes 
of liberty. Which ever part he takes, he be- 
comes in time a citizen of conſequence. 
Lr us attend to the uſual progreſs of 0 na. 


| ture, and indeed it would be in vain to depart 
from it. We ſhall find all our efforts ineffec- 


tual, and every thing tending to decay around 
us; we ſhall be. nearly in the ſame barbarous 


ſtate, from which we endeavoured to extricate 


ourſelves; nor ſhall we be able to effect this, till 


ſjome events occaſion an imperfect police to be 


eſtabliſhed; whoſe progreſs at moſt can only be 
accelerated by foreign affiſtance. / This is all we 
can 'reaſonably expect, and we n continue 
to cultivate our lan. sen! 
Ix this we ſhall find We W which 
rte 628 the arts and ſciences of our own growth 
will- gradually advance towards perfection, and 


we {ball be originals ; whereas, if we copy foreign 


models, we ſhall be ignorant of the cauſe; of 
their perfection, and we ſhall never be an thing 
more than imperfe& imitators. 

Tux picture we have here” drawn of Ruff, 
may. be thought to be an, improper digreſſion; 
but, perhaps, this is the time to form a right 


eſtimate of a power, which for ſome years paſt 
has acted ſo conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhed a part, 
Let us now inquire into the connections other 
| European nations have Harun with China. 
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chan among. any other 8881 in the world; per 
haps, 
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rinting is known there, and general education 
carefully attended to, yet the Chineſe cannot ſhew 
either a capital building, or a beautiful ſtatue, 
or any elegant compoſitions i in poetry, or proſe; 
they have no muſic, nor painting; nor have they 
any of that kind of knowledge, which a man of 


reflection, and even unconnected with ſociety, _ 
might by his own "induſtry carry to a great de- 
oree of perfection. As their cuſtoms allow of 


no emigration, and as the empire is extremely 
populous, their labours are confined to the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. More profit attends the inven- 
tion of the moſt trifling uſeful art, than is de- 
rived from the moſt ſublime diſcovery which is 
only an exertion of genius. A man, who can 
turn the cuttings of gauze to ſome ufe, is more 
eſteemed than one who can ſolve the moſt dif- 
ficult problem. In this country it is a queſtion 


ſtill more frequently aſked than amongſt our- 


ſelves, What is the uſe of this ? The apprehenſion 
of a ſcarcity fills the mind of every citizen with 
anxiety: they all exert their utmoſt endeavours, 
and loſe no time in endeavouring to prevent it, 
Private intereſt is the ſecret or open ſpring of all 
the actions of the Chineſe. They muſt there- 
fore neceſſarily be addicted to lying, fraud, and 
"Ty and muſt be mean, ſelfiſh, and covetous. 
An European, who buys filks at Canton, is 
cheated in the quantity, quality, and price. The 
goods are carried on board; where the diſhoneſty 


of the Chineſe merchant is ſoon-deteted, When 
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haps, indeed, it is the only country. in which no ® 0 % 
idle perſon can be found. Though the art of CE 
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B O PF. he comes for his money, the European tells bim: 
— Chineſe, thou haſt cheated me. That may be, 
kxreplies the Chineſe, but you muſt Pay. Bur, 
_ days the European, thau art A.rogue, a ſcopndrel, 
a wretch. European, anſwers the Chineſe, that 
may be, but I muſt be paid. The European 
Pays, r the Chineſe takes his money, and ſays at 
parting, What has thy anger availed thee? What 
advantage haſt thou obtained by thy abuſe of 
me!? Would it not have been much better to 
have paid at ence, and have been ſilent? Where. 
ever men are hardened to inſults, and are not 
aſhamed of diſhoneſty, the empire may be very 
well governed, but the morals of the people 
muſt be very bad. 
Tais diſpoſition for gain 1 che Chinck 
renounce the uſe of gold and ſilver coin in their 
inland trade. They were forced to this by the 
great increaſe of coiners, and were reduced to 
the neceſſity of vſing only copper money. 
Copa becoming ſcarce, though hiſtory has 
not informed us by what means, thoſe ſhells were 
afterwards brought into uſe, ſo well known by 
the name of .cowries. The government. having | 
obſerved that the people grew diffatisfied with 
ſo brittle a commodity in lieu of coin, ordered 
that all copper veſſels in the empire ſhould be 
brought to the mint. This ill judged. expedient 
- proving inſufficient to anſwer the demands of the 
Puhlic, about four hundred temples of the god 
Fo were ordered to be demoliſhed, and all his 
idols melted down. After this, the court paid 
the magiſtrates and the army, partly in _ 
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and partly in paper currency. The people were $0.9 * 
ſo exaſperated at theſe dangerous innovations, 3 
that the government was obliged to drop them. | 
From that time, which was three UII years 

2g0, copper coin is the only legal money. 

Nor wirgsTAN DING the ſelf - intereſted ditpad 
tion of the Chineſe, their foreign connections were 
for a long time but ſmall, Their reſerved. beha- 
viour with other people. proceeded from the con- 
tempt they had for them. They grew deſirous, 
however, of frequenting the neighbouring ports; 
and the Tartar government, leſs ſolicitous to ꝓre- 
ſerve the antient manners than the former go- 
vernment was, favoured this means of increaſing 

the wealth of the nation. Voyages were openly 

undertaken, which before were only tolerated by 

the intereſted governors of the maritime provinces. 

A people ſo famed for their . wiſdom, could not 
tail of meeting with a favourable reception where- 

ever they went. They took advantage of the 

high opinion other nations entertained of their 

taſte, to recommend the commodities they had 

to diſpoſe of, and their activity exerted. irſelf on 
the continent as well as by ſea. 

Carina at preſent trades with Corea, which is ; 
ſ uppoſed to have been originally peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often. been conquered 
by them, and has been ſometimes ſubject to, ſome- 
times independent of, the Chineſe; to whom it 
now pays tribute. Here they carry china ware, 
tea, and ſilks; and in return bring home hemp 
and cotton, and an ordinary ſort of ginſeng. 
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TE Tartars, who may be conſidered as . 
reigners, purchaſe of the Chineſe woollen ſtuffz, 


rice, tea, tobacco, for which they give them ſheep, 
oxen, furs, and "chiefly ginſeng. - This ſhrub 
grows only upon the higheſt mountains, in the 


| thickeſt foreſts, and about craggy rocks. IT he 


ſtem is ſomewhat hairy, ſtrait, round, and of a 
deep red, except towards the bottom, where it 
becomes whitiſn. It grows to the height of about 


eighteen inches. Towards the top, it throws out 


branches which bear oblong leaves, that are ſmall, 


woolly, jagged, of a dark green on the upper 
fide, and whitiſh and gloſſy on the back. The 


age of the ſhrub is known by the ſhoots, and its 


value increaſes in proportion to its age. The vir. 


tues of the ginſeng are many, but it is generally 
allowed to be a atekener of the ſtomach, and 


a purifier of the blood. The Chineſe are ſo fond 


of it, that they never think they can pay too dear 
for it. The government ſends out ten thouſand 
Tartar ſoldiers every year to gather this plant, and 


every one is obliged to bring two ounces of the 


beſt ginſeng gratis, and for the reſt they are paid 


its weight in ſilver. Private perſons are not al- 


lowed to gather it. This odious prohibition does 


not prevent them. If they did not break this un- 
juſt law, they would not be able to pay for the 


commodities they buy in the empire, and conle- 
quenily muſt ſubmit to the want of them 
Wx have already taken notice of the trade of 


China with the Ruſſians. At preſent it is of little 
conſequence, but it may and muſt become con- 
. | | 
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© Tus trade China carries on with the inhabitants Gu 6 
" leſs Bucharia conſiſts only in exchanging ' — 5 
tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth for the 
2890 duſt theſe people find in their ſtreams, when 
5 ſnow begins to melt. If ever thoſe ſavages 
learn to work the mines that their mountains 
abound with, their connections, which are now | 
ſo few, will ſoon increaſe, and: it is impoſſible to 5 | 
determine how far they may be extended. be „ 
Taz empire of China is parted from the Mogul — ll 
dominions and other parts of India, by ſands, 5 | 
mountains, and rocks, which prevent all commu- | 
nication z their inland trade is, therefore, ſo con- | 
trated, that it does not exceed eight or nine mil- 
lions“. That which * wa on by ſea f is more 
conſiderable, . OS 
Ir is ſupported by Sake cls, their tea, - theis | 
china, and ſome articles of leſs conſequence. Japan 
pays the Chineſe in copper and gold; the Philip- 
pine iſlands, , with piaſtres; 3 Batavia, with pepper 
and other ſpices ; Siam, with woods for dying, 
and with varniſh ; Tonquin, with ſilk ; and Co- 
chinchina, with ſugar. and gold. All theſe ſe- 
veral articles together, may amount to thirty mil- | _ 
lions +, and employ a hundred and fifty veſſels. 
The Chineſe get at leaſt cent per cent, upon them, 
of which Cochinchina pays half. Their cor- 
reſpondents in moſt of the towns they trade with, 
are deſcendents of their own. countrymen who fled - 
from China, when the Tartars . themſelves 
maſters of it. % e d 
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Tux trade of China, which is not carried on to the 


? 


north beyond Japan, nor to the eaſt beyond the 


ſtreights of Malacca and of Sunda, would pro- 


bably have been extended, if the Chineſe ſhip- 


builders had not been ſo wedded to their old cuſ. 
toms, and had condeſcended to receive inſtruction 
from the Europeans. 


Wukx the Europeans firſt appeared 1 upon the 


coaſts of China, they were admitted equally into 
all the ports. I heir extreme familiarity with the 


women, their haughtinels with the men, and re- 
peated acts of inſult and indiſcretion, ſoon depriv- 


ed them of that privilege ; and now they are only | 


ſuffered to put in at Canton, the ſouthermoſt har. 
bour of the empire. 
Tax city of Canton is ſituated on the banks of 


the Tigris, a large river, which on one part com- 


municates with the remoteſt provinces by means of 


ſeveral canals, and on the other admits the largeſt 
ſhips to came, up to its walls. Formerly the 


French ſhips were to be ſeen there with the Chi- 


neſe veſſels, but now all European ſhips are oblig- 


ed to anchor at Hoaung- pon, four leagues from 
the city. It is not clear, whether the Chineſe 
were induced to take this precaution from the 
fear of being ſurpriſed, or whether it was a con- 


trivance of men in power for their own private in- 


tereſt. * The miſtruſtful and rapacious diſpoſition 


of the Chineſe authoriſes both theſe conjectures. 


Tais regulation did not affect the ſailors them- 
ſelves ; they ſtill enjoyed in Canton all the free- 
dom that is conſiſtent with public tranquillity. 
T hey were naturally inclined to . an improper 
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uſe of this' indulgence, and they ſoon grew tired 


of the circumſpection which is requiſite under a 


government fo much addicted to ceremony, They 
were puniſhed for their imprudence, and forbidden 


all acceſs to men in power. The magiſtrate, wearied 


out with their perpetual complaints, would no 
longer hear them, but through the channel of 
interpreters who were dependent on the Chineſe 
merchants. All Europeans were ordered to re- 


fide in one particular part of the town, that was 


allotted to them. None were exempted but ſuch 
as could procure a perſon, who would be anſwer- 
able for their good behaviour. The reſtraints 
were made ſtill more grievous in 1760. The 
court being informed by the Engliſh, that trade 
Jaboured under great difficulties, ſent commiſſaries 
from Pekin, who were bribed by the parties ac- 
cuſed. Upon the report made by theſe partial 
men, all the Europeans were confined in a few 
houſes, where they could only trade with ſuch 
merchants as had an excluſive privilege. This 


monopoly has lately been aboliſhed, but the other 


reſtraints ſtill continue the ſame. - 


TakskE mortifications have not induced us to 


relinquiſh the trade to China. We continue 
to get from thence tea, china, raw ſilk, manu- 
factured ſilks, varniſh, paper, ud ſome other 
articles. 


Tus tea plant is a ſhr ub ent as high as our 


pomegranate or myrtle. It is propagated by ſeeds, 
which are ſown in holes three or four inches deep. 
No part of it is uſed but the leaves; which ir 
| vents 1 in abundance at three years: old, but a leſs 
2 _ quantity 
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B 0.0 K quantity at ſeven. It is then cut down to the 
—— ſtem to obtain the ſhoots, every one of which 


bears nearly as many leaves as a whole ſhrub. \ 

Tza i is cultivated in moſt provinces. of China, 
but is not equally good every where; though care 
is always taken to place it in a ſouthern aſpect 
and in valleys. The tea that grows in ſtony 


| ground i is far preferable to that which grows ina 


light ſoil, but the worſt ſort is that which 1 is pro- 

duced in a clayiſn ground. 

Tux different degree of perfection in | tea AM 

not ariſe merely from the difference of ſoil; but 

chiefly from the ſeaſon in which it is gathered. 
Tax tea is gathered in March, when the leaves 
are yet ſmall, tender and delicate; and this is 


called imperial tea, becauſe it is chiefly reſerved 


for the uſe of the court and people of rank. The 


ſecond time of gathering it is in April; the leaves 
are then larger and more ſpread, but of leſs quality 
than the firſt. The laſt and worſt kind of tea is 
gathered in May. 
cheſts made of a coarſe kind of tin, that the air 
may not get at it, which would ſpoil its flavour. 
ITI is the common drink of the Chineſe; and 


was not. introduced among them -through vain 


caprice. Almoſt throughout the empire, the water 
is unwholeſome and nauſeous, Of all the methods 
that were tried to improve it none ſucceeded ſo 
well as tea. Upon trial it was thought to be en- 
dued with many virtues, and extoiled as an excellent 


diſſolvent, a purifier of the blood, a ſtrengthener ok | 


the head and ſtomach, and a A Progreeer of e 
and perſpiration, „ 


It is all cloſely packed up in 


! 
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Tur high opinion which the Europeans who * Gy * 
| firſt went into China conceived of irs inhabitants, ⁊ñ—F 
induced them to adopt the high, though, perhaps, 
exaggerated opinion the Chineſe had of tea. We 
caught the enthuſiaſm, and it has gone on in- 
creaſing in the North of Europe and America, 
where the air is thick and loaded with vapours. 
WRATEVER may be the influence of prejudice 
in general, yet it muſt be allowed, that tea pro- 
dies ſome good effects in thoſe countries where 
the uſe of it is univerſally adopted: but theſe 
effects cannot be ſo great any where as in China. 
We know the Chineſe reſerve the beſt tea for 
themſelves, and adulterate that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves, which 
reſemble thoſe of tea in ſhape, but may not have 
the ſame properties. We know too, that, ſince 
the exportation has been ſo great, they are not ſo 
curious in the choice of the ſoil, nor ſo careful i in 
the preparing of it. Our manner of uſing i it may 
likewiſe contribute to leflen 1 its virtues. We drink 
it too hot and too ſtrong; we put in a great deal | 
of ſugar, frequently perfumes, and ſometimes per- 
nicious liquors, Beſides all this, Its being con- 
veyed ſo far by ſea is alone ſufficient, to exhauſt 
moſt of its ſalubrious ſalts. ' | 
We ſhall never be able to determine exatly the 
virtues of tea, till it is tranſplanted into our own 
climates. We began to deſpair of ſucceſs, though 
I the experiments had been only made with ſeed, 
and of a bad fort too. At laſt a tree has been 
= brought over, the ſtem of which meaſured fi 1X 
| inches, and 1 it has been put into the hands of Lin- 
; „ næus, 


F 
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3 0 1 K næus, the moſt celebrated botaniſt in Europe. 
t>— He. has found means to preſerve i it, and thinks he 
ſhall be able to Propagate it in open air, even in 
Sweden, ſince it thrives in the northern parts of 
China. It will be a very great advantage to us, if 
we can cultivate a plant, which can never ſuffer 
ſo much by change of foil, as by growing muſty in 
the Jong voyage it muſt undergo in being brought 
from abroad. It is not long ſince we had as little 
proſpect of attaining to the art of making Pty 
lain. 
The Euro SOME years 290 there were in * collection of 
ney rac in Count Caylus two or three little fragments of a 
* vaſe ſuppoſed to be Egyptian, which being carefully 
| analyſed proved to be unglazed porcelain. If that 
learned man is not miſtaken, or has nor been miſ 
informed, the making porcelain was known in 
the flouriſhing days of ancient Egypt. But with- 
out - ſome more authentic monuments. than the 
allegation of a ſingle fact, we myſt not deprive Chi- 
na of this invention, where the art has been known 
for a longer time than we can trace. | 
Eorrr is. ſuppoſed by many to have the pre. 
eminence in point of antiquity, both in regard tc to 
its foundation, and to laws, ſciences, and arts in 
general, though perhaps China may have as good 
a claim; nor can it be certainly determined whe- 
ther theſe two empires are not equally ancient, and 
have not received all their ſocial inflitutions from 
a people inhabiting the vaſt region that divides | 
them ? Whether the ſavage inhabitants of the great 
mountains of Alia, after wandering about foſ 
many ages on the continent that forms the center 


of, 
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; of our hemiſphere, have not inſenſibly apa 80.0 K 


chemſelves towards the coaſts of the ſeas that ſur- 


rounded it, and formed themſelves into ſeparate _ 


nations in China, India, Perſia and Egypt? Whe- 


ther the ſucceſſive floods, which may have happen- 
ed in that part of the world, may not have incloſed 


and confined them to thoſe regions full of moun- 
tains and deſerts ? Theſe conjectures are not fo- 
reign ro the hiſtory of commerce, which in future 
times muſt greatly tend to illuſtrate the general 
hiſtory of the human race, of the ſeveral ſertle- 


ments they have formed, of their m and in- 


ventions of every kind. 
Tux art of making porcelain is, if not one of 


the moſt wonderful, at leaſt one of the moſt pleaſ- 


ing that men have ever diſcovered: it is the 
neatneſs of luxury, which is dm to its 
magnificence. | 


Por CELAIN is an earthen ware of the nk per- 


fect kind. It varies in colour, texture and tranſ- 
parency. Tranſparency indeed is not effential to 


© * for there is a great deal of very fine porcelain 7 


which has not this quality. 


IT is uſually covered- wich white or coloured 
varniſh. This varniſh is merely a layer of melted 
glaſs, which muſt never be completely tranſparent, 
This is ſtiled glazed porcelain, and is properly 


what we call china; the unglazed is diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of porcelain biſcuit. This is intrinſi- 
cally as good as the other, but is neither ſo ele- 


| gant, fo bright; nor ſo dezuriful. 
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Tux word earthen ware is well adapted to 
l becauſe, as all other earthen ware, the 
ſubſtance of it is pure earth, without any altera. 


tion from art but the mere diviſion of its parts, 


No metallic or ſaline ſubſtance whatever muſt enter 
into its compoſition, not even in the glazing, which 


muſt be made of ſubſtances . if not altoge. 


ther, as ſimple. 


Tux beſt porcelain, and an the cloſeſt, 
is that which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, 
ſuch as a vitrifiable ſtone, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laſt ſubſtance depend the cloſeneſs 


and compactneſs of nn and Wes ye earthen 


ware in general. _ 
Tue connoiſſeurs divide his aka Fs comes 


ve Aſia into fix claſſes ; the trouted china, the 
old white, the japan, the Chineſe, the Chineſe 


japan, and the Indian. Theſe ſeveral appellation 


rather denote a difference that ſtrikes the eye than 
a real diſtinction. 


Tut trouted chin; e no doubt i is 5 
fo from the reſemblance it bears to the ſcales of a 


trout, ſeems to be the moſt ancient, and ſavours 


molt of the infancy of the art. It has two imper- 
fections. The paſte is always very brown, and 
the ſurface appears full of cracks. Theſe cracks 
are not only in the glazing, but in the porcelain 


k itſelf; and therefore this ſort has but a ſmall degree 


of tranſparency, does not ſound well, js very brittle, 
and bears the fire better than any other. To hide 
theſe cracks, it is painted with a variety of colours: 


in this kind of ornament conſiſts its only value. 
| The facility with which Count Lauragais has 


imitated 
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. it, has convinced us that it is only an im- z oN 0 K 
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perfect ſort of porcelain. 
Tux old white is certainly very bertel Ae N 


ther we conſider only the glazing, or examine 
the biſcuit. This is very valuable porcelain, but 
very ſcarce, and but little uſed. The paſte of it 

| ſeems to be extremely ſhort,” and fit only for ſmall 
vaſes, figures, and other ornamental china. It is 
fold in trade for japan, though it is certain that 
ſome very fine of the ſame kind is made in China. 

It is of two different hues; the one a perfect cream 
colour, the other a blueiſh white, which makes it 
look more tranſparent. The glazing ſeems to be 
more incorporated into this laſt. This ſort has 

been attempted at St. Cloud, and fome pieces have 
been produced that looked very beautiful; but 
thoſe who have narrowly examined them have ſaid 
they were no better than frit or lead, and would 
not bear a compariſon. 

THE Japan is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed as moſt 
people imagine, from the fineſt of the ſort made 
in China. A connoiſſeur whom we have confult- 
ed, pretends that. in general the. glazing of the 
true japan is whiter, and has leſs of the blueiſh 
caſt than the porcelain of China, that the orna- 

ments are laid on with leſs profuſion, that the 
blue is brighter, and the patterns and flowers not 
ſo whimſical, and better copied from nature. His 
opinion ſeems to be confirmed by the teſtimony 
of ſome writers, who tell us, that the Chineſe who 
trade to Japan bring home ſome pieces of china 
that make more ſhew than their own, but are not 
ſo bold; and that they ſerve to ornament their 
e 
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apartments, but they never uſe them, becauſe 
they will not bear the fire well. All china glazed 
with coloured varniſh, whether ſea green, blueiſh 
or purple, he believes to be Chineſe. All the 
Japan brought into Europe comes from the Dutch, 
who are the only Europeans that are ſuffered to 
come into that empire. Poſſibly they may have 
picked it out of the porcelains brought hither every 
year by the Chineſe, or they may have purchaſed 


it at Canton. In either caſe, the diſtinction be. 


tween the porcelain of Japan and that of China 
would not be founded on fact, but merely on 
prejudice. F rom this opinion it 1s plain, that 
what is ſold here for japan is very fine china. 
THERE is leſs doubt about what we call porce- 


Jain of China. The glazing has a bluer caſt than 
that of Japan, it is more highly coloured, and 
the patterns are more whimſical. The paſte is in 
general whiter and more compact ; the grain finer 


and cloſer, and the china thinner. Amongſt the 
ſeveral forts made in China, there is one that is 


very ancient; it is painted of a deep blue, a beauti- 


ful red, or a green like verdigreaſe, and is very 
coarſe, very thick, and very heavy. Some of this 
is trouted, and the grain is often dry and brown. 
That which | is not trouted has a clear ſound, but 
both want tranſparency. It is fold for old china, 
and the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed to come from 
Japan. It was originally a better ſort of earthen 


ware, rather than a true porcelain ; time and ex- 


perience may have improved it. It is grown more 


_ tranſparent, and the colours being more carefully 


laid on, they look brighter. The eſſcntial difference 
between 
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pieces of this china have always at the bottom the 
marks of three or four ſupporters, which were put 
to prevent its giving way in baking. | By this con- 
trivance, the Chineſe have ſucceeded in making 
very large pieces, of porcelain, Thoſe that are not 
of this fort, and which is called modern china, are 
of a longer paſte and finer grain, and are higher 
glazed, whiter and clearer. They ſeldom have the 
marks of the ſupporters, and their tranſparency 


has nothing glaſſy in ir. All that is made with this 


paſte 1 is eaſily turned, fo that it is viſible the work- 
man's hand is glided over it, as over a fine ſmooth 
clay. There is an infinite variety of this ſort of 
china, both as to form, colouring, workmanſkip 
and price. | 

A F1FTH fort is what we call chineſe japan, be- 
cauſe it unites the ornaments of the porcelain 
which is thought to come from Japan, with thoſe 
that are more in the Chineſe taſte. Among this 
kind of porcelain, there is ſome that is ornament- 
ed with a very fine blue, with white fcrolls. The 
glazing of this kind is remarkable for being a true 


white enamel, whereas that of the other ſorts is 


half tranſparent; for the Chineſe glazing 1 is never 
entirely ſo. | 

Tus colours in ceneral are laid on in the ſame- 
manner, both on "the true china and the imita- 
tions of ir. The firſt and moſt laſting of them i is 


the blue that is extracted from ſmalt, which! is 


nothing more than the calx of cobalt. This co- 
Jour is commonly laid on before the pieces are 


either 
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of a ſhorter paſte, and is very hard and ſolid. ht 
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either glazed or baked, ſo that che glazing that is 


put on afterwards ſerves as a diſſolvent. All the 


other colours, and even the blue that enters into 


the compoſition on the pallet, are laid on over the 
glazing, and muſt firſt be mixed up and ground 
with a ſaline ſubſtance or calx of lead, Fg fa. 
vours their ingrefs into the glazing. * It is a pretty 
common thing for the Chineſe to colour the whole 
of the glazing; the colour is then laid on neither 
above nor below it, but is incorporated into the 
glazing itſelf. Some very extraordinary fanciful 
ornaments are made in this manner. In whatever 
way the colours are applied, they are commonly 
extracted from cobalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, 


and copper. That which is extracted from copper 


is a very delicate colour, and requires great care 
in the preparation. | 
Ai the forts of porcelain v we” have deferiet 


are made at King-to-ching, an immenſe town in 


the province of Kiamſi. This manufacture em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and a million of men, 
It has been attempted to be made ar Pekin and 


other places of the empire, but it has not ſuc · 


ceeded any where, though the ſame workmen 
have been employed, .and the ſame materials made 


uſe of; ſo that this branch of induſtry is entirely 


given up, except in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where the ſort of porcelain is made that is-known 
amongſt us by the name of India china. The 
paſte is long and yielding; but in general the co. 
lours, eſpecially the blue, and the red of mars, 
are far inferior to what comes from Japan and the 


interior parts of China. All the colours, * | 
the 
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the blue, ſtand up in luwps, and are very badly 3.9.9 & 
laid on. This i is the only china that has purple, 3 
which has given riſe to that abſurd notion of its 


being painted in Holland. Moſt of the cups, and 
plates, and other veſſels our merchants bring 
home are of this manufacture, which is, leſs 
eſteemed in China than our delft is in Europe. 
ATTEMPTS have been made to introduce this 
art into Europe. It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. 


The porcelain that comes from this country is 


real porcelain, and probably made with very 
ſimple materials, though prepared and mixed with 
more art than in Aſia. This curious preparation, 


together with the ſcarcity of the materials, is no 


doubt what makes the Dreſden porcelain ſo dear. 
As there is but one ſort of paſte that comes from 
that manufacture, it has been ſurmiſed, and not 


without ſome. degree of probability, that the 


Saxons were only in poſſeſſion of their own ſecret, 
and by no means of the art of making china, 


What ſeems to confirm this ſuſpicion is the great 


affinity between the Saxon and other German 


porcelain, which ſeems to be made * the ſame 


principle, 


HowzveR this be, it is certain no * is 
higher glazed, ſmoother, better ſhaped, more 
pleaſing to the eye, or more ſolid and durable. It 
will reſiſt a fierce fire much longer than many of 
the ſorts made in China. The colours are finely 
diſpoſed, and executed in a maſterly manner; 


none are ſo well adapted to the glazing; they are 


blended with n ane z they. are bright, 


without 
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- without being ſhaded and glazed, ike thoſe of 
moſt of the porcelain made at Sevre. l 


Tus mention of this place remind us that we 
muſt take notice of the porcelain made'in France, 
This, like the Engliſh, is only made with frit, 
that is, with ſtones that are not fuſible in them- 


| ſelves, but receive a beginning of fuſion from the 


mixture of a greater or leſs quantity of ſalt; and 


accordingly it is more glaſſy, of a looſer texture, 


and more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, 


which is by far the worſt of all, and always looks 
yellowiſh and dirty, which beways the lead they 


what it derives from the excellence of the artiſts 
that are employed for the patterns and the pencil- 
ing. Theſe great maſters have diſplayed fo much 
taſte in the execution of ſome of- the pieces, that 
they will be the admiration of poſterity ; but in 


_ Itſelf, this ware will never be but an object of 


taſte, luxury and expence. The ſupporters wil 
always be a principal cauſe of its dearneſs. 


ALL porcelain, when it receives the laſt effect 


of the fire, is actually in a ſtate that has a tendency 


to fuſion, is ſoft and pliable, and might be worked 
like red hot iron. There Is. none but what will 
bend and give way when it is in that ſtate, If the | 

pieces, when they are turned, are thicker, or pro- 
ject more on one ſide than another, the ſtrongeſt 


will infallibly bear away the weakeſt; they vill 


warp to that fide, and the piece is ſpoiled. This 


different ſhapes, which are * under or to de 


inconvenience is prevented, by propping it up 


with bits of porcelain made of the ſame paſte, of 


parts 
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: parts that project, and are moſt in danger of be. * % K 


ing warped. As all porcelain ſbrinks in baking, 
the props muſt alſo be made of ſuch materials as 
will yield in the ſame degree exactly as the paſte 
' they are intended to ſupport. As the different 
paſtes do not ſhrink equally, it follows that the 
props muſt be made of the fame paſte as the —_ 
they ſupport. 
Tae ſofter the china is, and the more inch 
to vitrification, the more it wants to be propped 
up. This is the great fault of the Sevre china; 
the paſte is very coſtly, and frequently more of 


it is waſted in props, than is employed in making 


of the piece itſelf, The neceſſity of this expenſive 


method produces another inconvenience. The 


| glazing cannot be baked at the ſame. time as the 
| porcelain, which therefore muſt twice undergo the 


heat of the furnace. The porcelain made in 


China, and the beſt imitations of it, being of a 
ſtiffer paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vitrification, 
ſeldom want any props, and are baked ready 
glazed. They conſequently conſume much leſs 
Paſte, are ſeldom ſpoiled, and require leſs n 
as well as leſs fire and trouble. 


SoME writers have urged in favour of the ſupe-* 


riority of Aſiatic china, that it reſiſts fire better 
than ours; that all European china will melt in 
that of Saxony, but that the Dreſden itſelf will 
melt in the foreign china. This aſſertion is en- 


tirely erroneous, if taken in its full extent. Fe- 


Porcelains of China will ſtand the fire ſo well as 
the Dreſden ; they ſpoil and bubble in the ſame 


"wy of fire which ſerves to bake that made by 
Count 
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B 0.0 K Count Lauragais; but this is a circumſtance of 
— — folk. conſequence, that it ſcarce deſerves at- 


tention. Porcelain is not intended to return into 
the furnace when once it is taken out, nor is it de- 
ſigned to bear the action of an intenſe fire. | 


_ Ir is in point of ſolidity that the foreign porce- | 


lain truly excels that of Europe; it is by the pro- 


perty it has of heating quicker and with leſs riſque, 
and of bearing, without danger of being broken, 


the ſudden effect of cold or boiling hot water; by 
the facility with which it is moulded and baked, 
which is an ineſtimable advantage, as pieces of all 


ſizes can be made with great eaſe, as it can be 


baked without any riſque, be fold at a lower price, 
be of more general uſe, and conſequently become | 


the object of a more extenſive trade. 


ANOTHER great advantage. of the India porce- 


Jain is, that the ſame paſte is very uſeful for 
making crucibles, and a variety of ſuch veſſels 


| which are conſtantly uſed in the other arts. They 


not only bear the fire for a longer time, but com- 
municate nothing of their ſubſtance to what is 
melted in them. This ſubſtance is ſo pure, white, 
compact and hard, that it will ſcarce * at all, 
and acquires no kind of tinge. 

. FRANCE is at the eve of enjoying al theſe ad- 


vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, who 


has long been in ſearch of the ſecret of the Chi- 


neſe, has at laſt made ſome china that is very like 
it. His materials have the ſame properties, and 
if they are not exactly the ſame, at leaſt they are 
a ſpecies of the ſame kind. Like the Chineſe, he. 
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hat his n or ſome athes proceſs. His _— 
is not inferior to that of the Chineſe in point of 
pliableneſs, and is ſuperior to it in point of glaz- 

ing; perhaps too in the facility with which it 


takes the colours. If it can be improved to ſuch 


a degree as to have as fine and as white a grain, 
we may diſpenſe with the porcelain of China; but 
we cannot ſo well do without their ſilk. 

Taz annals of this empire. aſcribe the diſcovery 
of filk to one of the. wives of the emperor Ho- 
angti. The empreſſes amuſed themſelves with 
breeding up. ſilk-worms, drawing the ſilk, and 


working it. It is even ſaid, that to the interior | 


part of the palace there was a piece of ground ſet 
apart for the culture of mulberry-trees. The em- 


preſs, attended by the chief ladies of her court, 
went in perſon and gathered the leaves of ſome of 


the branches that were brought down ſo as to be 
within her reach. So prudent an inſtance of policy 


promoted this branch of induſtry to ſuch a degree, 


that the Chineſe, who before were only clothed i in 


| ſkins, ſoon appeared dreſſed in ſilk. The ſilks, 


that were now grown very common, were ſoon 
brought to great perfection. The Chineſe were 


indebted for this laſt advantage to the writings of 


ſome ingenious men, and even of ſome miniſters, 
who did not think it beneath them to attend to this 


new art. All China learnt from their theory 


every thing belopging to it. 
Taye art of breeding up ſilk. worms, and of 


ſpinning and weaving their ſilk, extended from 


China to India and Perſia, where it made no very 


rapid progreſs; if it had, Rome would not, at 
Vol. II. T | the 
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peans buy 
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9.9%: the'end of the third century, have given a pound 
wad of gold for a pound of ſilk. Greece having adopted 


this art in the eighth century, ſilks became a little 
more known, but did not grow common. Th 
were long conſidered as an article of luxury, and 
reſerved for perſons in the moſt eminent ſtations, 
and for the greateſt ſolemnities. At laſt Roger [ 

king of Sicily, ſent for manufacturers from Athens, 
and the culture of the mulberry tree ſoon paſſe 
from that iſland to the neighbouring continent, 
Other countries in Europe wiſhed to partake of 

an advantage from Which Italy derived ſo much 
wealth, and after ſome fruitleſs attempts they 
attained it. However, from the nature of the 
climate, or ſome other cauſe, it bas not equally 
ſucceeded in every place. 

Tux ſilks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin, or in tram, are all ordinary ſilks; 
but they are uſeful, and even neceſſary for bro 
cades, for embroidery, and for all works chat n. re- 

_ ſtrong ſilk. 
Tas other Italian filks, thoſe of Novi, Venice, 
Tuſcany, Milan, Montſerrat, Bergamo, and Pied. 
mont, are uſed in organzin for the warp, though 
they are not all equally fine and good. The 
Bologna ſilks were for a long time preferred to any 
other. But ſince thoſe of Piedmont have been im- 
proved, they juſtly claim the preference, as being 
the ſmootheſt, the fineſt, and the lighteſt. Thok 
of Bergamo come neareſt to them. | 

Tuovon the Spaniſn ſilks in general are very 
"ry thoſe of Valencia are by far the beſt. They 


are all fit for any ſort of manufacture; the only 
fault 
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fault they have, is being rather too oily, which is BOOK 


a a great detriment to the dye. 
Tux French ſilks excel moſt others in Europe, 


and are inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont _ 
and Bergamo in point of lightneſs. Beſides, they 


are brighter coloured than thoſe of Piedmont ; 


and more even and ſtronger than thoſe of Bergamo. 
Some years ago, France produced ſix thouſand 
quintals * filk, which ſold from fifteen to twenty- 
one livres ® a pound conſiſting of fourteen ounces. 
At an average of eighteen livres , it produced an 
income of ten millions . When the new planta- 
tions are improved ſo much as to produce what 


is expected from them, France will be eaſed of 


the ſum ſhe pays to foreign powers for this article, 
which is ſtill a conſiderable one. ; 
Tux variety of ſilk produced in Europe, has not 


yet enabled us to diſpenſe with that of the Chi- 


neſe. Though in general it is uneven and heavy, 
it will always be in requeſt for its whiteneſs. It 
is generally thought to derive this advantage from 
nature; but it is more probable, tliat, when the 
| Chineſe draw the ſilk, they pur ſome ingredient 
into the baſon, that has the property of expelling 
all heterogeneous ſubſtances, or at leaſt the coarſeſt 
parts of them. The little waſte there is in this 
filk compared to any other, when it is boiled for 
dying, ſeems to 18 great weight to this con- 
jecture. 

Howevex this be, the Chiatſe alk i is ſo far fa 
perior to any other in whiteneſs, that it is the 


® From about 138. to about 188. 6d, + 155. 9d. 1 437, 500 l. 
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n * 8 K only one which can be uſed for blondes and gau, 
* All our endeavours to ſubſtitute our own in the 
blonde manufactures have been fruitleſs, whether 
we have made uſe of prepared or unprepared ſilk. 
The attempts in gauze have not been quite ſo un. 
ſucceſsful, The whiteſt F rench and Italian ſilks 
have been tried, and ſeemed to anſwer tolerably | 
well, but neither the colour nor the drefling were 
ſo perfect as in the gauzes made with the Chineſe 
| i» 
f Is the laſt century, the Europeans. imported 
very little ſilk from China. The F rench ſilk ſuc- 
ceeded very well for black and coloured gauze, 
and for cat-gut that was then in faſhion. The 
taſte, that has prevailed theſe forty years paſt, 

and more eſpecially the laſt twenty: five, for 

white gauzes and blondes, has gradually in. 

creaſed the demand for this production of the 

Eaſt. Of late it has amounted to eighty thou. 
ſand weight a year, of which France, has always 

taken near three-fourths, This importation has 

_ increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 1766 the Eng: 

' liſh alone imported a hundred and' four thouſand 
weight : as it could not be all conſumed in gau 
and blonde, the manufacturers have uſed. it for 
tabbies and hoſe. The ſtockings made of this 

ſilk are of a beautiful white that never change 
aH but are not near ſo fine as others. W eln 
BESIDES this ſilk ſo. remarkable for i its . 
neſs, which comes chiefly from the province of 
ITche-Kiang, and is known in, Europe by the 
name of Nanking filk, which is the place where 
moſt of it is N China Produces ordinary 
” 7 9 
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Gilles, which we call Canton. As theſe are only 
kt for ſome kinds of tram, and are as dear as our 


own, which anſwer the ſame purpoſe, very few 
are imported. What the Engliſh and Dutch 


bring home does nor exceed ge or ſix thouſand 


pieces. The manufactured ag are. a much more 


conſiderable article. 


Tur Chineſe are not leſs lagen l in weaving 
their filks than in preparing them. This does not 
extend to thoſe that are mixed with gold and 


ſilver. Their manufacturers have never known 
how to draw out theſe metals into thread, and 


the whole of their art conſiſts in rolling their 


filks upon gilt paper, or putting the paper upon 
them after ahey are woven. Both ee are 


equally bad. 


Tuovon, in een men are more apt to be 


pleaſed with novelty than with true excellence, 
yet the Europeans, have never been, tempted to 


buy theſe ſtuffs. They have been equally diſ- 
guſted at the aukwardneſs of the patterns; ;- which 
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exhibit nothing but diſtorted figures, and unmean- 


ing groupes; they diſcover no taſte in the diſpo- 


ien of the lights and ſhades, nor any of that 
elegance. and 5 that appears in the works of 
our good artiſts. There is a ſtiffneſs and a want 
of freedom in all they do, that is diſpleaſing to 


perſons of any taſte; all favours of their particular 


turn of mind, which: i is deſtitute of VIVICKY: ang” 


elevation. | 
Tae only thing that makes us verde the de- 
fects in thoſe works that repreſent flowers, birds, 
or trees, 1s that none of thoſe objects are raiſed. 
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The figures are painted upon the ſilk itſelf with 


=—- indelible colours; and yet the deception is ſo per- 


fect, that all theſe objects md vet to be brocaded 
or embroidered. 
As for their plain ſilks, they want no recom. 
mendation, for they are perfect in their kind; 
and fo are their colours, eſpecially the green and 
the red. The white of their damaſks has ſome. - 
thing extremely pleaſing. The Chineſe make 
them only with the filk of Tche-Kiang. They 
thoroughly boil the warp, as we do, Vat -only 
half boil the woof. This method gives the da. 


maſk more ſubſtance and ſtiffneſs. It has a reddiſh 


eaſt without being yellow, which is very pleaſing, 
and has not that glare that dazzles the ſight, 
This agreeable white 18 likewiſe obſerved | in the 
Chineſe varniſh. 

Tris varniſh is a 6 Kind of ud gum, of a red, 
diſh colour. The Japan varniſh is preferable to 
that of Tonquin and Siam, and theſe are much 
better than that of Cambodia, The Chineſe buy 
it at all theſe markets, becauſe from their pro- 
vinces they cannot procure a ſufficient quantity 
for their own conſumption. The tree that yields 
the gum from which the varniſh is made is called 
- Tſi· chu, and reſembles the aſh, both in the bark 
apd rhe leaf. It never grows above fifteen feet 
and the ſtem commonly meaſures two feet and a 
half in circumference. It bears neither flowery 
nor fruit, but is Fraps in che following 
manner. 

In the ſpring, when the ſap of the Ti- chu 


begins to form, the 2 ſhoot that grows out 
| | of 
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of the ſtem is choſen, and covered all over with; 20: "OK, 


yellow earth; then it is wrapped round with a — 
mat, to protect it from the effect of the air. If 
the ſprig ſoon takes root, it is cut and planted in 
autumn; but if it proves backward, this is de - 
ferred to another opportunity. At whatever 
ſeaſon it is done, the young plant muſt be pre- 
ſerved from the ants, which 1s WEN 150 filling 
* hole with aſhes: 2 
Taz Tſi- chu yields no varniſh ll it is bk or. 

night years old, and then only in ſummer, - It 
diſtils from inciſions made at different diſtances in 
the bark, and 1s received in a ſhell fixed at each 
inciſion, It is reckoned a good- produce, when 
twenty pounds of varniſh are collected in one night 
qut of a thouſand trees. This gum is fo noxious, 
that thoſe who uſe it are obliged. to take conſtant 
precautions to guard againſt its malignancy. The 
artiſts rub their hands and faces with rape oil be- 
fore they begin, and after they have done their 
work, and wear a maſk, gloves, boots, and a 
breaſt plate. 

THERE are two ways of uſing the varniſh. The 
firſt is to rub the wood with a particular ſort of oil 
uſed in China; and as ſoon as it is dry, the var- 
niſh is laid on. It is ſo tranſparent that the veins 
of the wood appear tinged through 1 it, if it is laid 
on N. two or three times. If it is repeatedly laid 
on, it may be brought to ſhine like a looking 
glaſs. The other way is more complicated. A 
kind of paſteboard is glued by the help of maſtick —* 
over the wood. On this ſmooth and ſolid ground 
are re ſpread ſeveral layers of varniſh. It muſt be 

1 r | | neither 
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in too thick nor too liquid; and in this juſt 
medium the ſkilbof the artiſt: principally conſiſts, 


WRIcRHEVER way the varniſh is laid on, it ef. 


fectually preſerves the wood from decaying. The 


vorm can ſcarce penetrate it, and the damp does 
not affect it in the leaſt; and n a n care 
this varniſh leaves no ſmell behind. 52 


Tuis varniſh is as pleaſing to the eye as it is 


durable. it may be applied on gold and filver, 


and mixed with all ſorts of olours;” Upon it are 


painted figures, landſcapes, palaces, hunting par. 


ties, and battles; in ſhort, it would not be deh. 


cient in any reſpect, if it wore not generally ſpoiled 


bY the badneſs of the Chineſe drawings: 


 NoTwW1THSTANDING this defect, the making of 


this ware requires much pains and conſtant : at. 


tention. The varniſh muſt be laid on nine or tel 


times at leaſt, and cannot be ſpread too thin, 
There muſt be a ſufficient time allowed between the 
application of each layer, that it may be ſufferet 


to dry. A longer time ſtill muſt be allowed be. 


tween the laſt layer and the poliſhing, painting 
and gilding. A whole ſummer is hardly ſufficient 
for all this proceſs. at Nanking, from whence the 
court and the chief cities of the empire are ſup- 
plied. It is carried on with greater expedition; at 


Canton. | As there of is a great demand of this ware 


for Europe, and that the Europeans will have it 
made according 1 to their own plan, and wall alloy 
but a ſhort time to complete them, they a are uſually 
finiſhed i in too great haſte. The artiſt not having 


time to give the neceſſary degree of perfection to 


bis work, is ſatisfied if he can but make i it pleaſing 
os 


— 
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to the eye. The Chineſe manufacture of der is B 9 K 
not liable to the ſame imperfections. 11 

Os loNALur, the Chineſe wrote nk 4 lived. 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which being faſtened 
together, made a volume. Fhey afterwards traced 
their characters upon pieces of ſilk or linien, cut to 
any length or breadth. At laſt, about ſixteen hun- 

dred years Ago; they found aut che ſceret of eee 
paper 18. 4 

Ir is generally e hs hi paper 18 goth 
with ſilk; but whoever is acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the art muſt, know, that ſilk can never be 
ſo divided as to be - wrought into a paſte of equal 

conſiſtenge. The beſt Chineſe paper is made with 
cotton, and would be equal, if not breſzbher to 
ours, if 1 it were as durable. 

TRE ordinary paper, ſin is not mate ** 
writing, is made of the firſt or ſecond bark of the 
mulberry tree, the elm, the cotton tree, but 
chiefly of the bamboo, Theſe ſubſtances, after 
they are become rotten by ſoaking in muddy water, 
are buried in, lime; then bleached in the fun, and -* 

boiled in, coppers to a fluid paſte, which is ſpread 
upon hurdles, and hardens 1 into ſheets, that mea- 
ſure ten or twelve feet, or more. This is the 
paper uſed by the Chineſe for furniture. It has a 
very pleaſing: effect from the luſtre they give it, 
auc from the ane LE ſhapes. into which. _ 
form Meg 31s 20 

| Twoven this paper is apt 10 crack, to 3 in- 
jured by damps, and to be worm- eaten, it is 
become an article of trade. Europe has borrowed 
_ Fram Aſia the idea of furniſhing cloſets and making 


| ſcreens 


1 
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BOOK ſcreens with it; but that taſte begins to decline. 


The Chineſe paper is already diſcarded for that of 
the Engliſn, the uſe of which will certainly be 
continued when it has attained a greater degree of 
perfection. The French begin to imitate this no- 
velty, and in all ee it _ be- GAP 
adopted. 0 

Bxsip zs the e Addy inen the Eu- 
ropeans bring from China, ink, camphire, borax, 
rhubarb, gum lac, and rattans, a kind of cane 
that ſerves to make 000 hae 3 and Knol 

they brought gold from thence, - 
| In Europe a mark of gold is worth about wut 
teen marks and a half of ſilver. If there were a 
country in which it was worth twenty, our mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to change it for 
filver. - They would bring us back that ſilver to 
receive gold in exchange, which they would again 
earry abroad for the ſame purpoſe. This trade 
would be continued in this manner till the rela- 
tive value of the two metals came to be much the 
fame in both countries. It was upon this prin- 
ciple, that for a long time filver was ſent to China 
to be bartered fax gold; by which traffic a profit 
of 45 per cent. was made. It was never carried 
on by the charter companies; becauſe the proft | 
they made upon it, however inconſiderable it may 
appear, was yet much inferior to that obtained 
upon their own merchandiſe, Their agents, who 
were not indulged in chuſing what trade they 
pleaſed, attended to theſe ſpeculations for their 
own advantage. They , purſued this branch of 
commerce _ ſo much afſiduity, that in a ſhort 
| time 
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time the returns were not ſufficient to induce 5 9,9 K 
them to continue it. Gold is of greater or leſs Hong 
value at Canton, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year; its value is higher from the beginning of 
February to the end of May than through the 
reſt of the year, when the harbour is full of 
foreign ſhips. Yer in the moſt favourable ſeaſon 
no more than eighteen per cent. is to be made 
of it, which is not a ſufficient inducement for 
any one to undertake it. The only agents, who 
have not been ſufferers by the ceſſation of this 
trade, are thoſe of the French company, who 
were never allowed to be concerned in it. The 

directors reſerved that profit for themſelves. Many 
attempted it; but Caſtanier was the only one 
who caried on the trade with abilities and ſucceſs. 
He ſent goods to Mexico; theſe were ſold for 
piaſtres, which were carried to Acapulco, then 
to the Philippines, and from thence to China, 
where they were bartered for gold. That able 
man by this judicious circulation had opened a 
track, which it is n that no one has ſince 
purſued. 

Alx the European nations, which fail beyond 
the Cape of Gaod Hope, go as far as China. 
The Portugueſe were the firſt who landed there. 
The Chineſe gave them the town of Macao, 
which was built upon a barren and rugged ſpot 
on the point of a little iſland at the mouth of 
the river of Canton, and with it a territory of 
about three miles in circumference. They ob- 


magen the freedom of the harbour, which is too 
narrows 
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B 0 o narrow, but fafe and commodious, upon the 
condition of paying to the Empire all the du. 


ties to be levied on the ſhips that ſhould come 


in; and they purchaſed the liberty of building 
| fortifications; by engaging to pay a yearly tri. 


bute of 37, 300 Hres “. As long as the court 


of Liſbon maintained the ſovereignty of the Indian 


ſeas, this place was a famous mart. It declined 
in proportion to the power of the Portugueſe, and 
gradually came to nothing. Macao has no longer 
any connection with the mother country, and fits 
out no more than three ſmall veſſels, one for 
Timor, and two for Goa. Till 1744, the re- 
mains of that once flouriſhing ſettlement ſtill en- 
joyed ſome kind of independence. The murder 


of a Chineſe determined the viceroy of Canton 


to apply to his court for a magiſtrate to inſtruct 


and govern the barbarians of Macao; theſe were 


the words of his petition. The-court ſent a Man- 


darin, who took- poſſeſſion of the town in the 


name of his maſter. He ſcorned to live among 


foreigners, who are always held in great con- 
tempt, and fixed his reſidence at abe diſtance on 


a league from the town. f 


Tu Dutch met with worſe Atem Wan 
a century ago. Thoſe republicans, who, not- 
withſtanding the ſuperiority they had gained in 
the Aſiatic feas, had been excluded from China 


by the men of the n ee alt bot 


with the precarious « footing, they hin obnined | 


$M TI": 128. 5 "aq | 


there, 


4 0 2 me . 
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8 they attempted to erect a fort * 9 
pon, under pretence of building a. warehouſe. 3 
It is ſaid, their deſign was to make themſelves | 
_ maſters of the navigation of the Tigris, and to 
give law both to the Chineſe and to foreigners 
who were deſirous of trading to Canton. Their 
views were diſcovered too ſoon for. their intereſt, 
They were all maſſacred, and it was a great 
while before any of their nation could venture 
to appear again upon the coaſts of China. They 
were ſeen there again about the year 1730. The 
| firſt ſhips that arrived there came from Jaya, 
They brought various commodities of the growth 
of India in general, and of their own colonies 
in particular, and bartered them for thoſe of the 
country. The commanders of theſe veſſels, whol- 
ly intent upon pleaſing the council of Batavia, 
from which they immediately received their or- 
ders, and expected their promotion, had nothing 
in view but to diſpoſe of the merchandiſe they 
were intruſted- with, without attending to the 
quality of that they received in return. The 
company ſoon found, that in conſequence of this 
proceeding they never could ſupport themſelves 
againſt their competitors. This conſideration de- 
termined them to ſend ſhips directly from Europe 
with money. They touch at Batavia, where they 
take in ſuch commodities of the country as are 
fit for China, and return directly into our la- 
titudes, with much better ladings than former- 
ly, but not ſo good as thoſe of the Engliſh, Þ * 
Or all the nations that have traded to China, 
the e have been the moſt conſtant. They 
| had 
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B 0.0 K had a factory in the iſland of Chuſan, at the 
WV time when affairs were chiefly tranſacted at Emouy. 


When it was removed to Canton, this factory 


ſtill continued as before. As their company were 


required to export woollen cloths, they deter. 


mined to keep agents conſtantly at this place 


to diſpoſe of them. This cuſtom of the Eng. 

liſh, joined to the great dematid for tea in their 
ſettlements, made them, towards the end of the 
laſt century, maſters of almoſt all the trade car. 


ried on between China and Europe. The heavy 


duties laid by the Britiſh government on that 


foreign production, at laſt made other nations, 


and France in particular, ſenſible of the advan. 


tages of this commerce. 


FRANCE had formerly a particular company, for 
the trade of China in 1660. A rich merchant 
of Rouen, named Fermanel, was at the head of 


the undertaking. He had computed that it could 


not be well carried on with leſs than a capital 
of 220, ooo livres“, and the ſubſcriptions amount- 
ing only to 140,000 , occaſioned the ill ſucceſs 


of the voyage. The averſion naturally entertained 
for a people who believed that foreigners came 
among them for no other purpoſe than to cor- 
rupt their morals, and to -deprive them of their 
liberty, was conſiderably increaſed by the loſſes 
that were ſuſtained. In vain, towards the year 


1685 did the Chineſe alter their opinion, and 


conſequently their behaviour. The F rench ſel⸗ 


dom frequent their ports. The new ſociety, 


» 9,63 fl. | + 6,125], 
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formed in 1698, was not more active than the 
former, nor did they ſucceed in this trade, till 


it came to be united with that of India, and | 


equally divided. 


The Danes and the Swedes baden to 8 


the ports of China abqut the ſame time, and 
| have acted upon the ſame principle as the French. 
The Embden company would probably have 
adopted it likewiſe, had it ſubſiſted long enough. 
Tae annual purchaſes made by the Europeans 


in China, if we compute them by thoſe of the 
year 1766, amount to 26, 754, 494 livres“; this 


ſum, above four-fifchs of which is laid out on 
the ſingle article of tea, has been paid in piaſtres, 
or in goods carried by twenty-three ſhips. Swe- 
den has furniſhed 1,935,168 livres + in money, 
and 427,500F in tin, lead, and other commo- 
dities. Denmark, 2,161,630 livres d in money, 
and 231, oo0 in iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, 
4,000,000 in money, and 400,000 f in 
drapery. Holland, 2,735,400 FF in money, and 
44,600 FF in woollen goods, beſides 4, 000, 150 ff 
in the produce of her colonies. Great Britain, 
5,443,566 livres *** in money, 2,000,475+Þ i in 


woollen cloths, and 3,375,000 44 in various arti- 
cles from different parts of India. All theſe ſums 


together amount to 26, 754, 494 livres $6h. We 
do not include in this calculation 10, ooo, ooo 


* About 1,170,500l. . 24,66 31 128. © 13,7031, 28, 6d. 
$ 94,5711. 6s, 3d. 9 10, 106 l. 58. 4 175,000], 
tt 17,5091, it 119,673]. 158. §§ 129511. 55, 


li} 175,0061, 118. 4d, » About 238, 0 . f Above $7,5cot. 
{If Above 147, fool. §§ d About 1,170,500l. HH 437, 50- J. 


Sums laid 
out in pur- 
chaſes by the 


Europeans, 
in China. 
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in ſpecie, which the Engliſh. have carried oyer 
and above. what we have mentioned, becauſe 
they were deſtined to pay off the debts that 
nation had contracted, or to lay in a ſtock to 
trade upon the intervals between the voyages. 
Ir is not eaſy to conjecture what this trade 
will hereafter be. Though the Chineſe are ſo 
fond of money, they ſeem more inclined to ſhut 
their ports againſt the Europeans, than to en- 
courage them to enlarge their trade. As the 
ſpirit of the Tartars has ſubſided, and the con- 
querors have imbibed the maxims of the van. 
quiſhed nation, they have adopted their preju - 
dices, and in particular their averſion and con- 
tempt of foreigners. They have diſcovered theſe 
diſpoſitions, by the humiliating hardſhips they 
have impoſed upon them, after having treated 
them with great reſpect. The tranſition is but 
ſhort from this precarious ſituation to a total ex- 
pulſion. It may not be far off; and this is the 
more likely, as there is an active nation who, 
perhaps, is ſecretly contriving to effect it. 
Tux Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe 
is grown very fond of ſeveral Chineſe produe- 
tions. They may readily ſuppoſe, that the im- 
poſſibility of procuring them from the firſt hand 
would not hinder the conſumption. If all Eu- 
ropeans were excluded from China, the natives 
would export their own commodities. As their 
ſhipping is not fit for a long navigation, they 
would be under a neceſſity of carrying them to 
Java or to o the Philippines, and then we muſt buy 
| | | them 
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| them of one of the two nations, to whom theſe 5 2,9 K 
colonies belong. The competition of the Spa- 
niards is ſo inconſiderable, that the Dutch might 
be certain of engroſſing the whole trade. It is 
hardly poſſible to ſuſpect theſe republicans of any 
thing ſo baſe, but it is well known they have 
been guilty of greater villanies for un of 
leſs conſequence. - 
ls the ports of China were once mut, it is 

probable they would be ſo for ever, U he ob- 
ſtinacy of that nation would never ſuffer them 
to retra@t, and there is no appearance that they 
could be compelled to it. What meaſures could 
be taken againſt a ſtate at the diſtance of eight 
thouſand leagues? No government can be ſo 
abſurd as to imagine, that men, after the fa- 
tigues of ſo long a voyage, would venture to 
attempt conqueſts in a country defended by ſuch 0 
a number of people, however deſtitute of cou- - 
rage this nation, which has never tried its ſtrength | 
againſt the Europeans, may be ſuppoſed to be, 
The only way in which we could diſtreſs theſe 
people, would be by intercepting their naviga- 
tion, which is an object they pay little attention 
to, as it neither affects their Ons nor their 
conveniences, 7 
Evey this fruitleſs revenge would be practica- 
ble but for a ſhort time. The ſhips employed 
in this piratical cruiſe would be driven from 
thoſe latitudes one part of the year by the mon- 
ſoons, and the other part hy the ſtorms they call 
typhons, which are-peculiar 5 ſeas of China. 
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_ Havine thus explained the manner in which: 


Fe": ls Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaft 


Whether 
Europe 
ſhould con- 
tinue its 
trade with 
India. 


India trade, it will not be improper to examine 
three queſtions which naturally ariſe upon the ſub. 
ject, and have not yet been decided. 1. Whether 


it is adviſeable to continue that trade. 2. Whe. 


ther large ſettlements ate neceſſary to carry it 
on with ſucceſs. 3. Whether it ought to be left 
in the hands of charter companies, We ſhall 
diſcuſs theſe points with impartiality, as ve 


have no other concern in the” n dut the 1 
intereſt of mankind. 


- Wiotvis W Europe as mi bir 
one body, the members of which are united it | 
one common intereſt, or at leaft in the fame 

kind of intereſt, will not heſitate to pronounce, 
whether her contiearons with Aſia are advan- 
tageotis or not. | The India trade evidently en 
larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procutes 
vs whole ſome and agreeable liquors,” conveniences 
of a more refined nature, more ſplendid forni- - 


* "ture; foie new pleaſures, and a more comforts / 


ble exiſtence, Such powerful incentives have had 
the ſame influence upon thofe nations, who from | 
theit ſituation, activiiy, good fortune in making 
diſcoveries, and boldneſs in enterprizes, can pro- 
cure theſe enjoyments for themſelves at their verj 
fource; as upon thoſe who are unable td c- 
quire them, vnleſs through the channel of the 
maritime ſtates, whoſe navigation enabled them 


to diſperſe the ſuperfluities of their enfoyments 


over tlie whole continent. The *— have 
been 
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been To eager in their purſuit after theſe en 
luxuries, that neither the higheſt duties, the 
ſtricteſt prohibitions, nor the ſevereſt penalties, 


forced at laft to yield to it; though general pre- 
judices, which were ſtrengthened by time and 


good. | 
Bur ths” time was eons; when it - becadve ne- 
ceſſary to remove theſe reſtraints. Can it be a 


the enjoyments of foreign climates to thoſe of our 
own ? Univerſal ſociety exiſts as well for the com- 
mon intereſt of the whole, as by the mutual intereſt 
of all the individuals that compoſe it. An increaſe of 
felicity muſt, therefore, reſult from a general inter- 
courſe, Commerce is the exerciſe of that valuable 
liberty, to which nature has invited all men; which 
is the ſource of their happineſs, and indeed of their 
virtues. We may even venture to aſſert, that 
men are never fo truly ſenſible of their freedom ag 


thing ſo conducive to it as commercial laws: and 
one particular advantage derived from this cir- 
cumſtance is, that as trade produces * ſo it 
contributes to preſerve it. 


we imagine, that in order to make him happy he 


0 2 | of 


have been able to reſtrain it. Every government, 
after having in vain tried to ſubdue this incli- 
nation, which only increaſed by oppoſition, has been 


cuſtom, made them confider this compliance 
as ah pre! to ae n. of the common u 


matter of doubt, whether it is beneficial to add 


they are in a commercial intercourſe; nor is any 


Wr muſt be but little acquainted with man, if. 


muſt be debarred from enjayments. We grant, 
that the being accuſtomed to want the conveniences . 
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of life leſſens the ſum of our misfortunes ;,. but by 
diminiſhing our pleaſures in, a greater, proportion 


than our pains, we are rather brought to a ſtate | 


of inſenſibility than of happineſs. If nature has 
given man a heart ſuſceptible of tender impreflions; 
if his imagination is for ever in voluntarily em- 
ployed in ſearch of ideal and deluſive objects of 


happineſs; it is fit that his reſtleſs mind ſhould 


have an infinite variety of enjoyments to purſue. 
But let reaſon teach him to be ſatisfied with ſuch 


things as he can enjoy, and not to be anxious for 
thoſe that are out of his reach; this is true wiſdom. 


But to require, that reaſon ſhould make us volun- 
tarily reject what it is in our power to add to our 
preſent happineſs, is to contradict nature, and to | 
ſubvert the firſt, principles of ſociety, :.:: 


How ſhall we perſuade man to be content with 


the few indulgences that moraliſts think proper to 


allow him? How ſhall we aſcertain the limits of 


what is neceſſary, which varies according to his 


ſituation in life, his attainments, and his defires* 


No ſooner had his induſtry facilitated the means of 


procuring a ſubſiſtence, than the leiſure he gained 


by this was employed in extending the limits of 


his faculties, and the circle of his pleaſures, Hence 


aroſe all his factitious wants. The diſcovery of 3 
new ſpecies of ſenſations excited a deſire of pte. 


ſerving them, and a propenſity to find out others, 
The perfection of one art introduced the know- 
ledge of ſeveral others. The ſucceſs of a war, oc- 
caſioned by hunger or revenge, ſuggeſted the 
notion of conqueſt, Navigation put men under 


2 1 ag of — one dib, or of forming 


a general 
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FY "ow union. Commercial treaties between B 0.0 K 
nations parted by the ſeas, and ſocial compacts * 
between men diſperſed upon the earth, bore an 
exact reſemblance to each other. Theſe ſeveral 
relations began by conteſts, and ended by affocia- 
tions. War and navigation have occalioned a 
mutual communication between different people 
and different colonies. Hence men became con- 
nected with each other by dependence or inter- 
courſe. The refuſe of all nations, mixing together 
during the ravages of war, are improved and 
poliflied: by commerce: the intent of which is, 
that all nations ſhould conſider themſelves as one 
great ſociety, whoſe members have all an equal 
right to partake of the conveniences of the reſt. 
Commerce, in its object and in the means employ- 
ed to carry it on, ſuppoſes an inclination and a 
liberty between all nations to make every exchange 
that can contribute to their mutual ſatisfaction. The 
inclination and the liberty of procuring enjoy- 
ments, are the only two ſprings of induſtry, and 
the only two principles of ſocial intercourſe among 
|  Trose who cenſure the trade of Europe with 
India, have only the following reaſons to alledge 
againſt an univerſal and free intercourſe ; that it is 
attended with a conſiderable loſs of men; that it 
checks the progreſs of our induſtry ; and that it 
leſſens our ſtock. of eee Theſe Woes arc 
'calily obviated. 


As long as every man ſhall be at liberty to 
chuſe a profeſſion, and to-employ his abilities in 


"9 manner moſt agreeable to himſelf, we need 
a U 3 1 
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not be ſolicitous about his deſtiny, As in a ſtate : 


3 
— of freedom every thing has its proper value, no 


__ - 
5 
| 
i 


man will expoſc himſelf to any danger, without 
expecting an equivalent. In a well regulated ſo, 

ciety, every individual is at liberty to do what is 
moſt conformable to his inclination and his interch, 
provided it is not inconſiſtent with the properties 
and liberties of others. A law, that ſhould pro. 
hibit every trade in which a man might endanger. 
his life, would condemn a great part of mankind 
to ſtarve, and would depriye ſociety of numberle | 

advantages. We need not pals the Line to carry 
on a dangerous trade; ſince, even in Europe, we 
may find many occupations far more deſtructive to 
the human race than the navigation to India, If 
the perils attending ſea yoyages deſtroy ſome of | 
our men, let us only give due encouragement to 
the culture of our lands, and our population vil 
| be fo much increaſed, that we ſhall be better able 
to ſpare thoſe ſelf-devoted victims, who are ſwallow- | 
ed up by the fea. To this we may add, that moſt of 
thoſe who periſh in long voyages are loſt through 
accidental cauſes, which might eaſily be prevent- 
ed by more wholeſome diet, and a more regular 
life. Byt if men will add to the vices prevalent - 
in their own climate, and to the corruption of their 
con manners, thoſe. of the countries where they 
land, it is no wonder if they cannot reſiſt theſe 
united principles of deſtruction. | 

Evey ſuppoſing that the India trade ſhould colt 
Europe as many men as it is ſaid to do, are we 
certain that this loſs is not compenſated by the la 
ht to whigh that trade gives riſe, and which 
xe "1 | encourage 
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encourage and increaſe our population? a: BOOK 
not the men diſperſed upon the ſeveral ſhips con- PESc. 


| tinually failing in thele latitudes, occupy a place 


upon land which is now left vacant for others? 


If we conſider attentively the number of people 


contained in the ſmall territories of maritime 
powers, ue Hall be convinced, that it is not the 
navigation to Alia, nor even navigation in general, 


that is detrimental to the population of Europe: but 


on the contrary, navigation alone may, perhaps, 
balance all the cauſes that tend to the deſtruction 
and decreaſe of mankind. Let us now endeavour 
to remove the fears of thoſe, who apprehend that 
the India trade leſſens the number of our manu- 

faRories at home, and the profits ariſing from them. 
 ApwITTING it true, that it had put aſtop to 


ſome of our labours, it has given riſe to many 


more. It has introduced into our colonies the 
culture of ſugar, coffee, and indigo. Many of 
our manufactures are ſupported by India filk 


| and cotton, If Saxony. and other countries in 


Europe make very fine china; if Valencia manu- 
factures Pekins ſuperior to thoſe of China; if 


Switzerland imitates the muſlins and worked calli- 


coes of Bengal; if England and France print 
linens with great elegance; if ſo many ſtuffs, 
formerly unknown in our climates, now employ 
our beft artiſts, are we not indebted to India far 
all theſe advantages? , 

Lr us proceed further, and ſuppoſe that we 


are not indebted to Aſia for any of our improve- 


ments, the conſumption we make of its commodi- 
ties cannot therefore be detrimental to our induſtry; ; 
| ö for 
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B 00K for we pay for them with the produce of our om 
—ͤ—ͤ— manufactures exported to America. I ſell a hun. 

dred livres worth of linen to a Spaniard, and ſend 

that money to the Eaſt Indies. Another ſends the 

ſame quantity of the linen itſelf. We both bring 

home tea. In fact, we are both doing the ſame thing; 

we are changing a hundred livres worth of linen 

into tea: the only difference is, that the one does 

5 jt by two tranſactions, and the other by a ſingle one. 
Soppoſe the Spaniard, inſtead of giving me money, 
had given me goods that were ſaleable in Indiz, 

I ſhould not have injured our artificers by carry. 

ing them thither. Is it not the very ſame thing as 

if I had carried our own produce thither? I ſail | 
from Europe with the manufactures of my own 
country; I go to the South Sea, and exchange 
them for piaſtres; I carry thoſe piaſtres to India, 
and bring home things that are either uſeful or 
agreeable. Have I been the means of reſtraining 
the induſtry of my country? Far from it; I have 
extended the conſumption of its ardinas, and 
multiplied the enjoyments ef my countrymen. But 
what miſleads the oppoſers of the India trade is, 
that the piaſtres are brought over to Europe before 
they are carried to Aſia. And laſtly, whether the 


money is or is not employed as the intermediate 
pledge of exchange, 1. have either directly or in- 


directly made an exchange with Aſia, and barter- | 

ed goods for goods, my manufactory for theirs, 

my productions far their productions. 1 

Bury it is objected by ſome diſcontented men, 
„ India has at all times ſwallowed up all the 

preaſures of the univerſe. Ever ſince chance has 

| taught 
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* men the uſe of metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, 
they have never ceaſed to ſearch for them. Avarice 
ever reſtleſs has not forſaken theſe barren rocks, 


where nature has wiſely concealed thoſe inſidious 


treaſures. Since they were taken out of the bowels 
of the earth,” they have conſtantly been diffuſed 
upon it, and notwithſtanding the extreme opu- 
jence of the Romans, and of ſome other nations, 
they have diſappeared from Europe, Africa, and 
ſome parts of Aſia. India hath entirely abſorbed 
them. Riches are all taking the fame courſe; 


paſũng on continvally from weſt to eaſt, and never 


returning. It 1s therefore for India that the mines 

of Peru have been opened, and for the Indians that 
the Europeans have been guilty of ſo many crimes 
in America. Whilſt the Spaniards are laviſhing the 
lives of their ſlaves in Mexico to obtain filver out 
of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take ſtill 
more pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth 
of Potoſi ſhould be exhauſted, we muſt go in 
ſearch for it on the coaſt of Malabar where we have 
ſent it. When we have drained, India of its pearls 
and ſpices, we ſhall, perhaps, by force of arms 
recover from them the ſums thoſe luxuries have 
coſt us. Thus ſhall our cruelties and Caprices re- 
move the gold and ſilver into other climes, where 


avarice and ſuperſtition. will * bury them un- 


der ground. 


Trzse complaints are not altogether groundleſs. 
Even ſince the reſt of the world have opened a 
communication with India, they have conſtantly 


exchanged gold and ſilver for arts and commodi- 


ties. Nature has ſupplied the Indians the few ne- 


ceſſaries . 
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30 * ceſſaries they want; their climate will not admit 
WY of our luxuries, and. their religion gives them au 


abhorrence for ſome things that we feed upon. 
As their cuſtoms, manners and government haye 
continued the ſame notwithſtanding the revoly. 


Jutjons that have overturned their country, we | 
Mult not expect they ſhould: ever alter. India eyer 
was, and ever will be what it now is. As long 

As any, trade : is carried On there, money will be 


brought in, and goods ſent out. But before we 


exclaim againſt the abuſe of this trade, we ſhould 
attend to its progreſs, and conſider what is the 
_ reſult of it. 


FigsT, it is certain our gold does not go 


India. It has gold of its own, beſides a conſtant 


ſupply from Monomotapa, which comes by the 


_ Eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and by the Red Sea; from | 


the Turks, which is brought by the way of Arz. 


bia and Baſſora; and from Perſia, which is con- 


veyed both by the ocean and the continent. This 


enormous maſs is never increaſed by the gold we 
procure from the Spaniſh and Portugueſe colonies, 


In ſhort, we are fo far from carrying gold to Aſia, 
that for a long while we carried ſilver to China to 


barter it againſt gold, : 


Even the ſilver which India gets from us is by 


no means ſo conſiderable as may be imagined, from 
the immenſe quantity of Indian goods we bring 
home. The annual ſale of theſe goods has of late 
years amounted to a hundred and fifty millions *. 
Suppoſing ey have colt but half of what we | 


© 6, 562,900 I, 


fold 
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b ſold for, ſeventy-five millions ® muſt have been 728 9 


ſont to India to purchaſe them, beſides what muſt 
have been ſent over for our ſettlements. We ſhall 


not ſcruple to affirm, that for ſome time paſt, all 


Europe bas not carried thither more than rwenty- 
four millions + a year. Eight millions I are ſent 
from France, Gx | from Holland, three $ from 
England, three ** from Denmark, two ++. from 
Sweden, and two A from Portugal. 


Txzs calculation will not appear improbable "OB 


we conſider, that though in general India is in no 
want either of our produce or. of our manufactures, 
yet they receive from us in iron, lead, copper, 
voollens, and other leſs articles, to the full amount 
df one fifth of the commodities we buy there. 
Tuis mode of payment is augmented by the 
produce of the European ſettlements in Aſia, 
The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of the ſpice iflands 
for the Dutch, and of Bengal for the Engliſh. 
Taz fortunes made by the free „ and 
agents in India, contribute alſo to leſſen the ex- 


portation of our ſpecie. Thoſe induſtrious men 


depoſit their ſtock in the coffers of their own 
country, or of ſome other nation, to be repaid 
them in Europe, whither they all return ſooner or 
later. So that a part of the India trade is carried 
on with money got in the cquntry, 
PARTICULAR events alſo put us ſometimes in 
poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the eaſt. It is unde- 
piable, that by the revolutions in the Decan and 


I» 3-281,2501, * 1,050,000 I. 1 3350, ooo l. 
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conſiderable, which the Europeans have acquired 2 
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Bengal, and by diſpoſing of theſe empires at 


pleaſure, the F rench and the Engliſh have Ob. 


tained the wealth accumulated for ſo many ages, 
It is evident that thoſe ſums joined to others leſs 


by their ſuperior {kill and bravery, muſt have re. 


tained a great deal of ſpecie among them, which 
otherwiſe would have gone into Aſia. 


Tnar rich part of the world has even reſtored 
to us ſome of the treaſure we had poured into it. 


The expedition of Kouli Khan into India is uni. 
verſally known, but it is not equally ſo, that he 
wreſted from the effeminate and cowardly people 
of this country upwards of 2,000,000,000 “ in 
ſpecie, or in valuable effe&s. The emperor's Pa 


lace alone contained ineſtimable and innumerable 


treaſures. The preſence chamber was covered 
Wich plates of gold; the ceiling was ſet with dia. 
monds. Twelve pillars of maſſive gold, adorned 
with pearls and precious ſtones, ſurrounded the 
\ throne, the canopy of which was remarkably beau- 


tifu}, and repreſented a peacock, with his wings 


and tail extended to overſhadow the monarch. 
The diamonds, rubies, ' emeralds, and all the 
ſparkling gems which compoſed this curious piece 


of workmanſhip, perfe&ly imitated the colours of 


this beautiful bird. No doubt part of that wealth 
is returned into India. Much of the treaſure 
brought to Perſia from the conqueſt of the Mogul, 


muſt have been buried under ground during the 


ſubſequent wars; but the 3 branches of 


commerce 
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ae muſt certainly haye brought ſome to B e * 
Europe through ſuch channels as are too well 
known to make it neceſſary to ſpecify them. 
Aburrrmc that none of theſe riches have 
reached us, the opinion of thoſe who condemn the | 
trade of India, becauſe it is carried on with ſpecie, 
will not be better ſupported, which may, be eaſily 
proved. Gold and [ſilver are not the produce 
of our ſoil, but of America, and ſent us in ex- 
change for the productions of our own country. 
If Europe did not remit them to Aſia, America 
would ſoon be unable to return any to Europe. 
The too great plenty of it on our continent would 
ſo reduce its value, that the nations who bring it 
to us, could no longer get it from their colonies. 
When once an ell of linen cloth, which is now 
worth twenty ſols , riſes to a piſtole +, the Spa- 
niards cannot buy it of us, to carry it to the 
country which produces ſilver. The working of 
their mines is expenſive. When this expence 
| ſhall have increaſed to ten times that ſum, and 
the value of ſilver is ſtill the ſame, the buſineſs 
of working in the mines will be more coſtly than 
profitable to the owners, who will conſequently 
give it up. No more goid and filver will come 
from the new world to the old, and the Americans 
will be obliged to neglect their richeſt mines as 
they have gradually forfaken the leſs valuable ones. 
Ibis event would have taken place before, if 
they had not found a way of diſpoſing of about 
S + in Aſia, oy the be, -> of Good 
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BOO * Hope, or by the Philippine iſlands. Therefore” 


this circulation of money into India, which 0 


many prejudiced perſons have hitherto conſidered 


An inquiry 
whether it 


Europeans 
ſhould have 
large efta- 
bliſhments 
in India, in 
order to car- 
ry on the 
trade. 


as a ruinous exportation, has been beneficial both 


to Spain, by ſupporting the only manufacture ſhe 


has, and to other nations, who without it could 


never have diſpoſed of their produce, or of the 
fruits of their induſtry. Having thus Juſtifed the 


India trade, we ſhall next proceed to inquire whe. 
ther it has been conducted on the Principles of 
ſound policy. a 

ALL the nations in Europe, Who have failed 


wund the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed zt 


founding great empires in Afia, The Portugueſe, 
who led the way to thoſe wealthy regions, firſt ſet 
us the example of a boundleſs ambition. Not 


content with having made themſelves maſters of | 


the iſlands, in which the choiceſt productions were 


to be found, and erected fortreſſes wherever they 
were neceſſary to ſecure to themſelves the naviga · 
tion of the eaſt, they aſpired alſo to the authority 
of giving laws to Malabar, which, being divided 
into ſeveral petty ſovereignties, that were jealous | 


of, or at enmity with each other, was _—_— 
ſubmit to the yoke. | 
Tux Spaniards did not at firſt new more mo- 


deration; even before they had completed the 
conqueſt of the Philippine iſlands, which were to 
be the center of their power, they ſtrove to ea · 
tend their dominion further. If they have not 
ace ſubdued the reſt of that immenſe Archipelago, | 
or filled all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
| mjcey, we moſt look for the cauſe of their tran- 
n 


. „ My My ray e. 
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Welly in the treaſures of America, which con- ie * 


fined their , . * did not fatisfy V 


their deſires. 
Tux Dutch deprived "WS Portogueſe 10 their 


moſt conſiderable poſts on the eontinent, and drove 
them out of the ſpice Harids. They have pre- 
ſerved thoſe poſſeſſions, and ſome later acquiſi- 


tions, only by eſtabliſhing a form of government 


leſs oppreſſive than that of the nations on Nee 
ruins they were rifinng 


Taz ſlowneſs and e of oh Fieneh lie 


their proceedings, prevented them for à con- 
fiderable time from forming or executing any great 
projects. As ſoon as they found thermſel ves ſuf- 
ficiently powerful, they availed themſelves of the 
ſubverſion of the power of the Moguls, to uſurp 
the dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by 


conqueſt, or by artful negotiations, a more exten 
five territory than any en, E nd ever 


_ poſſeſſed in Indoftan, 10 
Tux Engliſh, more prudent, did „ to 


aggrandiſe themſelves, till they had deprived the 


French of their acquiſitions, and till no rival na- 
tion could act againſt them. The certainty of * 
| none but the natives of the country to con- 
tend with, determined them to attack Bengal. 
This was the province of all India which afforded 
moſt commodities fit for the markets of Aſia and 
Europe, and was likely to conſume moſt of their 
manufactures: 
could moſt effectually protect, as it hath the ad- 
vantage of a great river, They have ſucceeded in 


it was alſo that which their fleet 


their 


2 „0 * their plan of conqueſt, 'and flatter themſelves tl 
_—_— ſhall long enjoy the fruits of their victory 
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"Tris ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the F 4 have 


aſtoniſhed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how 


ſolitary and defencgleſs iſlands, that have no con- 


nection with their neighbours, may have been 


ſubdued. But it is very aſtoniſhing, - that five or 
ſix hundred Europeans ſhould at this time have 
beaten innumerable armies of . Gentiles: and Mo- 
hammedans, moſtly ſkilled in the art of war. Theſe 
extraordinary ſcenes, however, ought not to appear 
ſurpriſing to any one who. caglidens; ane *. 
pened before. 

Tux Portugueſe nad n no 12 . in tte 
eaſt, than with a few ſhips and a few ſoldiers they 
ſubverted whole kingdoms. The eſtabliſhment of 
ſome factories, and tlie building of a ſmall number 


of forts, was ſufficient to enable them to cruſm 


the powers of India. When the Indians were no 
longer oppreſſed by the firſt conquerors, they were 
fo by thqſe who expelled and ſucceeded them. 
The hiſtory of theſe delightful regions was no 
longer the hiſtory of mn natives, but that of r 
tyrants, TY © 24140 
Bur what angular men muſt theſe have een, 
who never could gather any improvement from 
experience and adverſity; who ſurrendered them-· 
ſelves to their common enemy without making 
any reſiſtance, and who never acquired ſkill enough 
from their continual defeats to repulſe a few ad- 
venturers, caſt as it were from the ſea upon their 
coaſts l It js a matter of doubt whether theſe men, 
alternately deceived and ſubdued by thoſe who at. 


racked 


a5 — => 
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of this weakneſs in the Indians; and our firlt in- 
quiry ſhall turn upon that ſyſtem of deſpotiſm with 


which they are oppreſſed. OW 
Tukkk is no nation, Which, as it becomes ci- 


vilized, does not loſe ſomething of its virtue, cou- 
rage and independence; and it is evident that the 
inhabitants of the ſouth of Aſia having been firſt 


expoſed to deſpotiſm. Such has been the progreſs 
of all aſſociations from the beginning of the 


ſtruction, and that revolutions will reſtore liberty, 
ſooner or later, as they are more or leſs rapid. In- 
doſtan is perhaps the only country, in which the 
inhabitants, afrer having once loſt their rights, have 
never been able to recover them. Tyrants have 
frequently been deſtroyed, but tyranny has al- 
ways ſupported itſelf. 

CiviL ſlavery has been added in India to political 
ſlavery. The Indian is not maſter of his own life 
he knows of no law that will protect it from the 
caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his agents. 


mankind, and only allowed ſuch as tend to enſlave 
bim. He is not maſter of his own field; the 
lands and their produce belong to the ſovereign, 
and the labourer may be ſatisfied if he can earn 
enough to ſubſiſt himſelf and family. He is not 
maſter of his own induſtry; every artiſt, who has 
Vol. II. had 


collected into ſocieties, muſt have been the earlieſt 


world. Another truth equally evident from gp 
tory is, that all arbitrary power haſtens its own a. -. 


He is not maſter of his own underſtanding ; he is 
debarred from all ſtudies that are beneficial to 


3s 


tacked them, were not of a different ſpecies. To 00 o K 
reſolve this problem, we need only trace the cauſes B 
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B 9. K had the misfortune to betray ſome abilities, iz in 
AAS Ganger of being doomed to ſerve the monarch, 


tis deputies, or ſome rich man, who has purchaſed | 


a right to employ him as he Pleaſes. He is not 


maſter of his own wealth: he buries his gold under 


ground to ſecure it from the rapacious hand of 


power, and leaves it there at his death, abſurdly 


imagining it will be of ſervice to him in the next 
world. No doubt this abſolute and tyrannical ay. 


_ thority, with which the Indian is every where op. 


preſſed, muſt ſubdue his fpirit, and render him in- 
capable of thoſe efforts that courage requires, 
Tux climate of Indoſtan is another impediment 


to any generous exertions, The indolence it in. 


ſpires is an invincible obſtacle to great revolutions 


and vigorous oppoſitions, ſo common in the nor- 


thern regions. The body and the mind, equallyener. 


vated, have only the virtues and vices of ſlavery, 


In the ſecond, or at furtheſt in the third generz. 
tion, Tartars, Turks, Perſians, and even Euro. 


peans, contract the ſlothful diſpoſition of the In 


dians. Theſe influences of the climate might cer- 


tainly be ſubdued by religious or moral inſtitutions; 


but the ſuperſtitions of the country will not admit 
of ſuch exalted views. They never promiſe future | 
rewards to the generous patriot, who falls in his | 


country's cauſe. While they adviſe, and ſome- 


times command ſuicide, by repreſenting in 1 
ſtrong light the alluring proſpect of future hap- | 
pineſs, they at the ſame time e ſtrictly f forbid the 
effuſion of blood. 
TRIS ce is a neceſſary conſequence 
the doctrine of tranſmigration, which muſt inſpir 
it 
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1s followers with conſtant and univerſal beneyo- 3 9,9 K 
lence. They are in continual fear of injuring their wes 
neighbour, chat is, all men and all animals, 
How can à man reconcile himſelf to the idea of 
being a ſoldier, when he can ſay, Perhaps the ele- 
phant or the horſe I am going to deſttoy may con- 
tain the ſoul of my father—Perhaps the enemy I 
ſhall kill has formerly been the chief of my fa- 
mily? Thus in India, religion tends to keep up 
the ſpirit of cowardice which reſults from deſpo- 
tim and the nature of the climate: the manners 
of the people contribute ſtill more to increaſe it. 
In every country, love is the ruling paſſion, 
but it is not equally ſtrong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in their deſires; the 
ſouthern ones indulge in them with a degree of 
ardour ſuperior to every reſtraint; The policy of 
princes has ſometimes turned this paſſion to the 
advantage of ſociety ; but the legiſlators of India 
ſeem to have principally intended to increaſe the 
fatal influence of their ardent climate. The Mo- 
ouls, the laſt conquerors of thoſe regions, have 
proceeded ſtill further. Love is with them a ſhame- 
| ful and deſtructive exceſs, conſecrated by religion, — 
by the laws, and by government. The military 
conduct of the nations of Indoſtan, whether Pa- 
gans or Mohammedans, is conſiſtent with their 
diſſolute manners. We ſhall mention ſome par- 
ticulars taken from the writings of an Engliſh 
officer remarkable for his Rwy exploits in thoſe 
parts, 
Tae ſoldiers wit up the ſmalleſt part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended by his 
2 N * 
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a parade of his magnificence than upon the ne. 
ceſſities of war, when he takes the field, Caries fta 


To provide for the wants, the fancies and the 


muſt of courſe be formed in the midſt of the 
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wife, his children, and two ſervants; one to look 


after his horſe, and 'the other to forage, The 
train of the officers and generals is proportionable 


to their vanity, their fortune, and their rank FE 


The ſovereign himſelf, more intent upon making 


along with him his ſeraglio, his elephants, bis 
court, and almoſt all the inhabitants of his capital 


luxury of this ſtrange multitude, a kind of town 


army, full of magazines and unneceſſary article. 
The motions of a body ſo unwieldy and ſo ill ar. 
ranged cannot but be very flow. There is grea 
e i in their marches, and in all their opera. 

tions. However abſtemious the Indians, and even 


the Moguls may be, they muſt often experience real 


a want of proviſions, and famine is uſually at Thi 
tended with contagious diſtempers, and occalions lc! 
a dreadful mortality. 

Trzsz diſtempers, however, ſeldom deſtroy any 
but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabi Ger 
rants of Indoſtan affect a ſtrong paſſion for mil. corx 
tary glory, yet they engage in war as ſeldom a 
they can. Thoſe who have been ſo ſucceſsful n 


battle as to obtain ſome marks of diſtinction, ar: care 


excuſed from ſerving for ſome time; and ther Wl by f 
are few that do not avail themſelves of this pri Bon 
vilege. The retreat of theſe veterans reduces thi he is 
army to a contemptible body of ſoldiers, levied in ¶ retu 


haſte in the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and the ] 


who are utterly unacquainted with diſcipline. 
8 RE 4 Tut 
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Tux nature of the proviſions on which theſe 
troops ſubſiſt, and their manner of living, is en- 


tirely conſiſtent with this improper mode of raiſing; 
them. At night they eat a prodigious quantity of 
rice, and after this meal they take ſtrong opiates | 


which throw them into a deep ſleep. Notwith- 
ſtanding this pernicious. cuſtom, no guards are 
placed about their camp to prevent a furprize z nor 


is it poſſible to make a ſoldier riſe early even to 


execute any enterprize r may require the 


greateſt diſpatch. 
Tux military operations are regulated by binds 


of prey, of which there are always a great num- 


ber in the army. If they are found heavy or lan- 
guid, it is an unfavourable omen, and prevents 
the army from giving battle: if they are fierce and 
violent, the troops march out to action, whatever 
reaſons there may be for avoiding or deferring it. 
This ſuperſtition, as well as the obſervance of 
lucky and unlucky days, determines the fate of 
the beſt concerted deſigns. 4 


No order 1 berdsd in marching. Every ſol- 


dier goes on as he pleaſes, and only follows the 
corps to which he belongs. He is frequently 
ſeen carrying his proviſions upon his head, with 


the veſſels for dreſſing them; whilſt his arms are 


carried by his wife, who is commonly followed 


by ſeveral children. If a foot ſoldier has any rela- 


tions, or buſineſs to tranſact, in the enemy's army, 
he is under no apprehenſion in going to it, and 


returns to join his colours without meeting WR 


the leaſt oppoſition. 
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Tue action is not better conducted than the 
preparations for ir. The cavalry, in which con. 
ſiſts the whole ſtrength of an Indian army, (for the 
infantry are held in general contempt) are uſeful 
enough in charging with the {word and ſpear, but 


can never ſtand the fire of cannon or muſquetry, 


They are afraid of loſing their horſes, which are 
moſtly Arabian, Perſian or Tartar, and in which 
their whole fortune conſiſts. The troops that 
compoſe this cavalry are held in great eſteem, and 
well paid: they are ſo fond of their horſes, tha 
ſometimes they will go i inte mourning upon loſing 
them. N n 

Tur Indians dread the enemy's I Baer 23 
much as they confide in their own ; thdugh they 


neither know how to tranſport it, nor how to make 


uſe of it. Their great guns, which are called by 
pompous names, are generally of a very extrz 
ordinary ſize, and rather prevent. than aſſiſt the 
gaining of a victory. | 

 Tross who are ambitious of being diſtinguiſh 
1 intoxicate themſelves with opium, imagining 
that it warms the blood, and animates them to the 
performance of heroic actions. In this temporary 
ſtate of intoxication, they bear a greater 
ſemblance, in their dreſs and impotent rage, 1 
women actuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, that 
to men of courage and reſolution, | 

Taz prince who commands theſe deſpicable 
troops, is always mounted on an elephant richly 
capariſoned, where he is at once the general and 


the | ſtancard of the whole army, whoſe eyes at 


fixed 
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4h 
fixed upon him. If he flies, he is lain; the BOOK 


whole machine is deſtroyed ; the ſeveral . diſ- WW 


perſe, or go over to the enemy. 

Tris deſcription, which we might have en- 
larged upon without exaggeration, renders probable 
the account given of our ſucceſſes in Indoſtan. 


Many Europeans, judging of what might be effect- 


ed in the inland parts by what has beak done on 


the coaſts, imagine we might ſafely undertake the 
- conqueſt of the whole country. This extreme con- 


fidence ariſes from the following circumſtance, that 


in places where the enemy could not harraſs their 


troops in the rear, nor intercept their ſuccours, 


they have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, undiſciplined and cowardly armies, weak 
_ princes jealous of each other, and perpetually at 


war with their neighbours, or their own ſubjects. 


They do not conſider, that if they wanted to pene- 


trate into the interior parts, they would all periſh 
before they had proceeded half way up the country. 


The exceſſive heat of-the climate, continual fa- 


tigue, numberleſs diſeaſes, want of proviſion, and 


a variety of other cauſes, . would ſoon conſiderably 
diminiſh their numbers, even though they had no- 
thing to apprehend from thoſe troops that might 


moleſt them. 


Wr will ſuppoſe, n that ten thouſand 
European ſoldiers had actually over- run and ravag- 


ed India from one end to the other; what would 


be the conſequence ? Would' theſe forces be ſuf- 


cient to ſecure the conqueſt, to keep every na- 
: tion, every province, every diſtrict im order? And 
if this number is not ſufficient, let it be calculated 


K4 | what 
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| what number of troops would: be neceſſary for the 
purpoſe. | 95 288 eau h 

Bur let us admit that the conquerors had fem 
eſtabliſned their government in India, they would 
ſtill reap very little advantage from this circum. 
ſtance. The revenues of Indoſtan would be ſpent 
in Indoſtan itſelf. The European power that had 
purſued this project of uſurpation, would have 
experlenced nothing but a conſiderable decreaſe 
in its population, — the * of” ane: 
followed a viſionary. ſyſtem. 

Tunis, indeed, is now an uſeleſs queſtion, fitce 
the Europeans themſelves have made their ſucceſs 
in Indoſtan more difficult than ever. By engap- 
| ing the natives to take a part in their mutual diſſen. 
1 tions, they have taught them the art of war, and 

trained them to arms and diſcipline. This error 
in politics has opened the eyes of the ſovereigns 
of thoſe countries, whoſe ambition has been excit- 
4 ed to eſtabliſh regular troops. Their cavalry - 
| marches in better order; and their infantry, which 
3 was always conſidered in fo deſpicable a light, 
WS: has now acquired the firmneſs of our battahons, 
| | A numerous and well managed artillery defends 
: their camps, and protects their attacks. The 
armies, compoſed of better troops, and better paid, 
have been able to keep the field longer.. 
Tuts change, which might have been foreſeen, 
had the Europeans not been blinded by temporary 
. intereſt, may in time become ſo conſiderable, as 
to raiſe unſurmountable obſtacles to the defire 
they have of extending their conqueſts in Indoſtan, 
__ poffibly _ may ** have already 


made. 
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made. Whether this, will be a misfortune or an 5B 0 
advantage, is what Wwe ſhall next No into con- ae 
fideration.; 5 201110” A N 
Wx the Sdn Grit en to a in hag: 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great 
many ſmall ſtates, ſome of which were governed 
by princes of their on nation, and ſome by Patan 
kings. Their mutual hatred was the occaſion of 
continual conteſts. - Beſides the wars that were 
carried on between province and province, there. 
was a perpetual one between every ſovereign and 
his ſubjects. It was fomented by the tax- gatherers, 
who, to ingratiate- themſelyes at court, always 
levied heavier taxes than had been laid on the 
people. Theſe. barbarians aggravated this heavy, 
burden by the oppreſſions they made the inhabi- 
tants ſuffer. Their extortions were only another. 
method of ſecuring to themſelves, the poſts they. 
enjoyed, in a country where he is auen in the 
right who has the moſt. to givzy ee. 
FRoM this, anarchy. and theſe violent 1 : 
ings, it was imagined, that to- ſettle a ſafe and 
permament commerce, it was neceſſary to ſupport 
it by the force of arms, and the European factories 
were accordingly fortified. In proceſs of time, 
jealouſy, which divides the European nations in 
India, as it does every where elſe, expoſed them 
to more conſiderable expences. Each of theſe 
foreign nations thought it neceſſary to augment 
their forces, leſt n ſhould: be overpowered, by | 
their rivals, 


Tux dominion. of he Bangen however, ex · 


tended no further than their own fortreſſes. Goods 
were 
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were brought thither from the inland parts Am 


little difficulty, or with ſuch as was eaſily. over- 


come. Even after the conqueits of Kouli-kan 
had plunged the north of Indoſtan into confuſion, 
the coaſt af Coromandel enjoyed its former tran. 
quiliity. But the death of Nizam-al-Muluc,-$y. 


bah of the Decan, kindled a flame which is not 


* fully extinguiſhed. 

Tnz diſpoſal of thoſe anion ſpoils naturally 
belonged to the court of Dehly; but the weakijef 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to diſpute their father's treaſure. To ſupplant each 
other, they had recourſe alternately to arms, to 
rreachery, to poiſon, and to aſſaſſinations. Moſt 


of the adventurers they engaged in their animoſities 


and crimes, periſhed. during thefe*horrid tranſ- 
actions. The Marattas ale, a nation who alter. 
nate ly ſided with both parties, and often had troops 
in each, ſeemed as if they would avail themſelves 


of this anarchy, and invade the ſovereignty of the - 
Decan. The Europeans have pretended it was 


greatly their intereſt to oppoſe this deep but ſecret | 


deſign, and they alledge the nn reaſons | od 


their defence: 

Taz Marattas, ſay 5 thieves, both from 
education and from their political principles. They 
have no regard to the law of nations, no notion of 
natural or civil right, and ſpread deſolation where: 


ever they go. The moſt populous countries are 


abandoned, at the very report of their approach. 
In the countries they have ſubdued, nothing is to 
be ſeen but confuſion, and all the manufacture 
arc deſtroyed. BR {266 . 
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would utterly deſtroy their trade, and they could 
never venture to ſend money by their agents to 
buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundered by theſe banditti. The 
deſire of preventing this evil, which muſt ruin 


their ſettlements, ſuggeſted to their . the 
idea of a new ſyſtem. 
Ir was aſſerted, that in the preſent ſituation of In- 


nections without a military eſtabliſhment, That 
at ſo great a diſtance from the mother country, the 
expence could not poſſibly be defrayed out of the 

mere profits of trade, were they ever ſo great: 
That therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary to pro- 
cure ſufficient poſſeſſions to aniwer thele great ex- 
pences, and conſequently that the ne muſt 


Tars argument, ae dee to conceal 
inſatiable avarice and boundleſs ambition, and which 
the paſſion for conqueſt may have occaſioned to 
be conſidered as a very ſtrong one, may, perhaps, 
be a mere illuſion. A variety of natural, moral 
and political reaſons may be urged in oppoſition 
to it. We ſhall only inſiſt upoa one, which is 


firſt attempted to aggrandize themſelves in India, 
do the Engliſn, who cloſed the fatal liſt of uſurp- 
ers, not one acquiſition, however important or 
trifling, except Bengal and the ſpice iſlands, has 
ever "Op * pen of taking and ſupporting 


1 as Europeans, who were moſt powerful on 3 
the coaſt of Coromandel, thought ſuch neighbours MET r 


their fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of 


Fen it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful con- 


be conſiderable. 8 | 22 be, 


founded upon a fact. From the Portugueſe, who 


it. 
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„ The more extenſive the poſſeſſions have been, 
. the greater has been the expence of maintaining 


them to the ambitious power that had, * what- 


ever means, acquired them, it ©. 
TuIs is what will always happen. "In nation 


chit” has obtained a large territory will be de- 


firous of preſerving it. It will think there is no 


5 ſafety but in fortified places, and will conſtantly 


multiply them. This warlike appearance will 
deter the huſbandman and the artiſt, Who will not 
expect to enjoy tranquillity. The neighbouring 


princes will grow Jealous, and will juſtly be afraid 


of falling a prey to a trading nation now become 
a conquering one. In conſt quence of this, they 
will be deviſing means to ruin an oppreſſor, whom 
they had admitted into their harbours with no 
other view than to increaſe their own treaſures and 


power. If they find themſelves under a neceſſity 


of entering into a treaty, they will at the inſtant 
of ligning ſecretly vow the deſtruction of their new 
ally. Falſhood will be the baſis of all their agree- 
ments; and the longer they have been forced to 
difſemble, | the more time they will have had to 
prepare the means deſtined to deſtroy their enemy. 
Tux juſt apprehenſion of theſe perfidies will 
oblige the uſurpers to be always upon their guard. 
If they are to be defended by Europeans, what a 
conſumption of men for the mother country! 


What an expence to raiſe them, to tranſport 


them into thele countries, to maintain and recruit 


them! If, from a principle of ceconomy, they 


content themſelves with the Indian troops, what 
Can * 9 from a confuſed and unprincipled 
multitude, 


IN THE, FAST. AND WEST INDIES,” : 


into robbery, and, conſtantly end in a ſhameful and 
precipitate flight? Their principles, whether natu- 
ral or moral, are ſo weakened, that even the defence 
of their gods and their own houſholds could never 
inſpire the boldeſt among them with any thing be-- 
yond a ſudden and cranfient exertion of intrepidity. 
It is not probable that foreign intereſts, ruinous 
to their country, ſhould ever animate men whoſe 
minds are ſunk in indolence and corruption: is it 
not more probable that they will be ever ready to 
betray a cauſe they abhor, and in which they find 
no immediate and laſting advantage? 


'To theſe inconveniences will Fan added a foiric 3 


of extortion and plunder, which even in the times 
of peace will, nearly reſemble the devaſtations of 
war. The agents intruſted with thoſe remote 
concerns, will. be defirous of making rapid for- 
tunes. The flow and regular profits of trade they 


will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote 


ſpeedy revolutions in order to acquire great wealth. 


They will have occaſioned innumerable evils, be- 


fore they can be controuled by authority, at the 
diſtance of fix thouſand leagues. This authority 
will have no force againſt millions, or the perſons 
intruſted with it will arrive too late to prevent the 


fall of an edifice nee on ſo weak a founda- 


tion. 6 


| 
multitude, whoſe expeditions always degenerate B 0.9 K 


Tals reſult. bes it neediths to inquire | into 
the nature of the political engagements the Eu- 
ropeans have entered into with the powers f 
India. If theſe great acquiſitions are hurtful, the 
treaties made to procure them cannot be rational. 

1 1 
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If the merchants of Europe are wiſe, they will fore: - 


ou the rage of conqueſt, - and the farcering S hopes 
of 1 holding the balance of Aſia, 


Tu court of Dehly will finally ſink os 
the weight of inteſtine diviſions, or fortune will 


raife up a prince capable of reſtoring it. The 


government will remain feudal, or once more 
detome deſpotic. The empire will be divided 5 


into many independent ſtates, or will be ſub. 
ject only to one maſter. Either the Marattas 


or the Moguls will become a ruling power; but 


the Europeans ſhould not be concerned in theſe 
revolutions; whatever be the fate of Indoſtan, 


the Indians will ſtill continue their manufactures, 5 


and we ſhall purchaſe them. 


Ir would be needleſs to alledge, 3 1 fri 
which has always prevailed in thoſe countries 
has forced us to depart from their common rules 
of trade; that we are in arms upon the coaſts; 
that this poſition unavoidably obliges us to in- 


terfere wich the affairs of our neighbours; and 
that if we avoid all intercourſe with them, ſuch. 


a reſerve will certainly prove extremely detri- 
mental to our intereſts. Theſe fears will appear 
groundleſs to ſenſible men, who know that a 
war in thoſe diſtant regions muſt be ſtill more 


fatal to the Europeans than to the natives, and 


that the conſequence will be, that we muſt either 


ſubdue the whole, which is ſcarce poſſible, or 
be for ever expelled from a country where it is 


our advantage to maintain our connections. 
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Tue love of order and tranquillity would even 3 ©, 
make it deſirable to extend theſe pacific viewvs ;, 
and far from thinking that great poſſeſſions are 


neceſſary, time will probably diſcover even the in- 
utility of fortified poſts. The Indians are na- 
turally gentle and humane, though cruſhed under 


the ſevere burden of deſpotiſm. The nations 
who formerly traded with them, always com- 


mended them for their candor and honeſty. The 
Indians are now in a ſtate of confuſion, equally 


alarming to them and to -us. Our ambition has 


carried diſcord into all parts of their country, and 


our rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them with hatred, 
fear, and contempt for our continent; they look 


upon us as conquerors, uſurpers and oppreſſors, 
ſanguinary and avaritious men. This is the cha- 
racter we have acquired in the eaſt. Our ex- 
amples have increaſed the number of their na- 
tional vices, at the ſame time that we have taught 
them to be in guard againſt ours. 


Ir in our tranſactions with the Indians we had 


been guided by principles of probity; if we had : 


ſhewn them, that mutual advantage is the baſis 
of commerce; if we had encouraged their cul- 
tivation, and manufactures, by exchanges equally 


advantageous to both; we ſhould inſenſibly have 


gained their ee If we had fortunately 
taken care to preſerve their confidence in our 


dealings with them, we might have removed their 


prejudices, and, perhaps, changed their form of 
government. We ſhould have ſucceeded fo far 
as to have lived amongſt. them, and trained up 
civilized nations around us, who would have 


protected 
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protected our ſettlements for our mutual i intereſts, 


Every one of our eſtabliſhments would have been 
to each nation- in Europe as their native coun. 


try, where they would have found a ſure pro. 


tection. Our ſituation in India is the conſequence 
of our profligacy, and of the ſanguinary ſyſtems 


ve have introduced there. The Indians imagine 
nothing is due to us, becauſe all our actions 
have ſhewn that we did not think. ourſelves u. 


der any ties with reſpect to them. 

Tus ſtate of perpetual contention is diſpleaſing 
to moſt of the Aſiatic nations, and they ardently 
wiſh for a happier change. The diſorder of our 


affairs muſt have inſpired us with the ſame ſen- 
timents. If we are all in the ſame diſpoſitions, 
and if one common intereſt really inclines us 


to peace and harmony, the moſt effectual way 
to attain this defirable end would perhaps be, 
that all the European nations who trade to In- 
dia, ſhould agree among themſelves to preſerve 


a neutrality in thoſe remote ſeas, which ſhould | 


never be interrupted by the diſturbances that 
fo frequently happen on our own continent. If 
we could once conſider ourſelves as members 


of one great commonwealth, we ſhould not want 


thoſe forces which make us odious abroad, and 
ruin us at home. But as our preſent ſpirit of 
diſcord will not permit us to expect that ſuch a 


change can ſoon take place, it remains only that 


we now "conſider, whether Europe ought ſtill to 
carry on the India trade by charter companies, of 
ro make | it a free trade, | | | 


2 Ir 
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2 this queſtion, were to. be. decided upon ge 
neral principles, i it would be. eaſily, anſwered. 


we aſk whether, in a ſtare, which allows any 2 


ticular branch of, trade, every. citizen has a right 


to partake of itz the anſwer is ſo plain as to 
leave no room for diſcuſſion. It would, be un- 
natural, that ſubjects, who ſhare alike the burden 
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Whether 


Europe | 
ought to lay 


open ide 


trade o In- 


| dia, or carry 


it on by ex- 
eluſive char- 


- ters, 


and public expence of civil ſociety, ſhould not 


be alike, partakers of the benefits ariſing from 
the compact that unites them; they would have 
cauſe to complain, that they ſuſtain all the in- 


conveniences of ſociety, and art deprived of the 


adyantages they expected to receive from it. 
Ox the other hand, political notions are per- 


__ inmate rey og mn . ideas Saws eee 


„ „ „ 


7 of commerce, a: ci ec elf can being 


it to perfection. It is generally allowed that 


competition awakens induſtry, and gives it all 
the vigour” it is capable of acquiring. Let for 


upwards of a century, the practice has rr 
been contradictory to theſe principles. 


All the nations of Europe that trade to India, 


carry on that commerce by excluſive companies ; 


and it muſt be confeſſed, that this practi de is 
plauſible, becauſe it is hardly , conceivable that 
great and enlightened nations ſhould' have been' 
under a miſtake for above A hundred years on fo 


important a point, and that neither experience nor 


argument ſhould have undeceived them. We 


muſt conclude therefore that either the advocates 
for liberty have given too great a latitude to their 
K hae: principles 


HISTORY OF SETT: 
K principles, or the favouters of txeluſive Ptivikge 
— have too ſtrenuouſly aſferred the neceſſity of fyeh 


limiationsz poffibly, boch parties, Froth tos ret 


an attachment to their reſpective opitiiohs, hays 


been deceived, and are ea Ciftank om the 


truth. 


Ever Hints ds dae Queſtion has bend 


bated, it has always been thought to be 3 very 


fimple one; it has always been ſuppoſed that an 
India company muſt neceſſarily be exclufive, and 0 
that its exiſtence was effentially connected with 


its privilege. Hence the adyocates for five 


odious; and, therefore, that there ought to be 


no company. Their opponents have argued, on 


the contrary, that the nature of things required 


a company; and therefore that there muſt be 
an excluſive charter. But if we can make it 


appear that the reaſons urged. againſt charters 
prove nothing againſt companies in general, and - 


that the circumſtances. which may, render it ne- 
ceſſary to have an India company, do not ſup- 


plwKVÿ any argument in favour of a charter; if ve 
can demonſtrate that the nature of things re- 


quires, indeed, a powerful aſſociation, a comps- 


ny for the India trade; but that the excluſive 


charter is connected only with particular cauſes, 


inſomuch that the company may exiſt without 
the charter, we ſhall then have traced the ſource 


of the common error, and found out the ſolu- 


tion of the difficulty. 
Lr us inquire what conſtiti utes the part; 


cular nature of commercial tranſ?Cions ? ries 1 


e 
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crade with India, the merchant muſt undertake a 
voyage of ſix thouſand miles in ſearch of the 
commodities which the countfy ſupplies: he muſt 
arrive there at a certain ſeaſon, and wait till ano- 


ther for the proper winds to return home. There- 


fore every voyage takes up about two years, and 
the proprietors of the veſſels muſt wait this time 
for their returhs. This is the firſt and a * 
material circumſt ance. 

Tur nature of a government in ada there is 
neither ſafety nor property will not permit the 
people to have any public markets, or to lay up 
any ſtores. Let us repreſent to ourſelves men who 
are depreſſed and corrupted by deſpotiſm, work- 
men who are unable to undertake any thing of 
themſelves; and on the other hand, nature more 
liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, ſup- 


plying! a ſlothful people with food ſufficient- for 


their wants and their defires ; and we ſhall wonder 
that any induſtry ſhould be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that ſcarce any manu- 


facture would be carried on there, if the workmen 


were not encouraged by ready money, or if the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they are 
wanted. One third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half 
done, and the remainder on delivery of the g 
From this mode of payment there is a a 


able difference made, both in price and in the 


quality of the goods; but from hence likewiſe ariſes 


ko 1 | 


_ 
the climate, the produce, - the diſtance of . BO * 
the form of the government, the genius and made wa” 


ners of the people who are ſubject to it. In the 
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| a neceſſity of having one's capital out a year longe, | 


that is, three years inſtead of two. This is an . 

alarming cireumſtance for a private man, eſpecially ; 

if we -cotfider the largeneſs of the capital that is | / 

e for ſuch underta kings. 5 

As the charges of navigation and the h are : 

very great, they cannot be ſupported without 6 

bringing home complete cargoes, that is, Cargoes a 

of a million or a million and a half of livres“, « 1 

prime coſt in India. Where ſhall we find mer. 4 

chants, or even men poſſeſſed of a ſufficient capita | 7 

to enable them to advance ſuch a ſum to be re. 4 

imburſed only at the end of three years? Un. 10 

doubtedly there are very few in Europe; and a. b 

mong thoſe who might have the power, ſcarce amy A 

would have the will. If we conſult experience, p 

we ſhall find that men of moderate fortunes only, a 

are the perſons who are inclined to run great | 

riſques, in order to make great profits. But when at 

once a man is poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, he's - * 

inclined to enjoy it, and to enjoy it with ſecuriij. * 

The deſire of riches cannot indeed be ſatisfied by a 

= the poſſeſſion of them, which, on the contrary, 8 
| 5 trequently increaſes it; but at the ſame time, te 10 
1 poſſeſſion of wealth furniſhes various means of mi 
| gratifying that defire without either trouble or ho 
danger. This opens to our view, the. .necellity | Fe: 

of entering into aſſociations, where a number ſhi 

of men will not ſcruple to be concerned, be- 10 

cauſe every individual will venture but 2 ſoal 55 

= of his fortune, and Pill AS: the meal thi 
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ef . About 54,7001 on an average,” 
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4 his profits upon the united ſtock of the whole * * 
ſociety. This neceſſity will appear ſtill more evi-- 3 
dent, if we conſider how the buſineſs of buying 


and ſelling is managed in "ION and what Pre- 
cautions ie requires Wilo 
To make a previous agreement FI a cargo, above 
fifty different agents muſt be employed, who are | 
diſperſed in different parts, at the diſtance* of 
uw” four, and five hundred leagues from each 
other. When the work is done, it muſt be 
examined and meaſured, otherwiſe the goods 

; would ſoon be found faulty from the want of 
honeſty in the workmen who are equally corrupted. : 
by the nature of their government, and by the in- 
fluence of crimes of every kind which the Euro- 
peans have ſet e the example of _ theſe three 
centuries paſt, ik enn X 
Arrzx all theſe PREM there are Kill - ia 
operations remaining equally neceſſary. There 
muſt be whiſters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and bleaching grounds which 'muſt be ſupplied 
with pools of water fit for the purpoſe, ' It would 
certainly be very difficult for individuals, to attend 
and to obſerve all theſe precautions; ; but even ad- 
mitting it poſſible for induſtry to effect this, yet 
ir could only be done as long as each of them 
could keep up à continued trade, and regularly 
ſhip off freſh cargoes. All theſe particulars are 
not to be executed in a ſhort time, and not with- 
out eſtabliſhed connections. Every private man, 
therefore, ſhould be able to fit out a ſhip annually 
during three years, that is, to diſburſe four mil- 
looÞ gs ® © ._ - Hons 
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BO lions of livres “. This is evidently impoſſible, and 


. it is plain that fuch an undertaking. « can only be | 
_ __  - Eaxrted into execution by a ſociety. , 


eſtabliſhed in India, on purpoſe to rranſadt thi 


for the ſhips that are to be ſent off tro Europe, 


in expectation of ſhips that, perhaps, may never | 
arrive, or if they ſhould, may be but few in num · 


| it would certainly be 1 in order to ſettle in that part 
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Bur, perhaps, fome commercial hos will be 


previous buſineſs, and to keep cargoes in readineſs 


Tunis eſtabliſhment of trading houſes zt fs | 
 thauſand leagues from the mother country, with 
the immenſe ſtack that would be requifite to Pay 
the weayers in advance, ſeems to be a vifionay . 
ſcheme, inconſiſtent with reaſon and experience 
Can it be feriguſly imagined that any merchant 
who have already acquired 2 fortune in Evrope, 
will tranſmit it to Afﬀia to purchaſe a ſtack of myſlins, | 


ber, and may not have a ſufficient capital to pur- · 
chaſe with? On the contrary, we ſee that every | 
Eropeen who has made a ſmall fortune in India, | 
is deſirous of returning home, and inſtead of en | 
- deavguring to increaſe it by thoſe eaſy method 
that private trade, and the ſervice of the com: 

panies offers in that country, he i is rather anxiou 
'M come and enjoy it with tranquillity. 1 in his OWN, | 

Iz other proofs and examples were neceflary, ve 

= only attend to what paſſes 1 in America. if 
we could ſuppoſe that commerce, and the hops 
of the profits ariſing from it, were capable of i | 
luring rich Europeans to quit their native count 


of * world, which. is much nearer than . and 


, 175,000], - 
| | where 
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ſugars of the planters, and keep them in readineſl 


to be delivered to the European ſhips as foon as 


they arrive, on receiving other commodities in 

exchange, which they would afterwards ſell to 

the planters when they wanted them. But it is 
quite the  cantrary. The merchants ſettled in 

America are nothing more than commiſſaries or 

factors, who tranſact the exchanges between the 

planters and the Europeans, and are ſo far from 

being able to carry on any conſiderable trade on 
their own account, that when a ſhip has not er 
with an opportunity of diſpoſing of her lading, it 
is left in truſt, on the account of the owner, in the 
hands of the commiſſary to wham it was conſigned, 

It is reaſonable, therefore, to conclude, that what 
it not practiſed in America, would Kill be leſs ſo 
in Aſia, where a larger ſtock would be wanted, 

and greater difficulties myſt be encountered. Add 

| to this, that the ſuppoſed eſtabliſhment of com- 
| ma houſes in India would not ſupercede the 

neceſlicy of forming companies in Europe; be- 
cauſe it would be equally neceſſary to diſburſe 
twelve or fifteen hundred thouſand livres * for the 
ficing out of every ſhip, which could never return - 
inta the ſtock till the third year at ſooneſt. 

Tris neceſſity being once proved. in every 


poſſible caſe, it is manifeſt that the trade of India” 


„* 


is of ſuch a nature, that very few erben, if 
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1 "Abou 60,05, on an x average, . 
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on would find the ſame nee To * 


28 in Europe, It might naturally be ſuppoſed A 
that the merchants ſhould previouſly. buy up the 1 
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any, can undertake it upon their own bottom, or 
carry it on by themſelves, and without the help 3 
of a great number of partners. Having demon 
ſtrated the neceſſity of theſe ſocieties, we muſt 
now endeavour to prove, that their intereſt and 
the nature of things would incline chem to unte 
in one and the ſame company. 
Taiz propoſition, depends upon two principal 
reaſons: the danger of competition in the pur- 
chaſes and ſales, and the neceſſity of aſſortments. 
"Tax competition of buyers and ſellers reduces 
the commodities to their juſt value. When the 
competition of ſellers is greater than that of buyers, 
the goods ſell for leſs than they are worth; and 
when there are more buyers than ſellers, their 
price” 'is raiſed beyond their ordinary value. bong 
us apply this to the India trade. | 
Wix we ſuppoſe that this trade will's td; in 1 f 
proportion to the number of private. "ſhips ſent © 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicit7 WI 
will only increaſe the competition” on the fide of ll 
the buyers, whereas it is not in our power to in- N 
creaſe it on the ſide of the ſellers. It is juſt the Wl 
ſame as if we were to adviſe a number of -traders 9 
to bid over one another, in order to obtain their —_ - 
goods at-a cheaper rate. ee ee IO INE TY 
Tux Indians ſcarce make any conſumption of | | 
he produce either of our lands or of manufactures 4 
They have few wants, little ambiti:n, and no Wil 
great ſhare of induſtry. They would readily dif: | 
Penſe with the gold and ſilver of America, which 
is ſo far from procuring them any ' enjoyments, 


n it only ſeryes to ſupport the tyranny perl 
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of exchange have ho value but in proportion to 
the wants or tlie fancy of the exchangers,” it is 
evident that in India our commodities are worth 
very little, while thoſe we buy there are of great 
value. As long as no Indian ſhips come into our 
harbours to catry away our ſtuffs and our metals, 
we may venture to affirm that thoſe people are not 
in want of us, and will conſequently make their 
own terms in all their dealings with us. Hence 
it follows,” that the greater number there are of 
European merchants who are concerned in this 
trade, the more the produce of India will riſe, 
and our own ſink, in value; and that at laſt it 
will be only by immenſe exports that we ſhall be 
able to procure any India goods at all. But if, 
in conſequence. of this order of things, each par- 
ticular ſociety is obliged to export more money, 
vithout bringing home more goods, its trade muſt 

be very diſadvantageous, and the ſame competi- 
tion that began its ruin in Aſia, will complete it 
in Europe; becauſe the number of ſellers being 
then greater, while that of buyers ſtill continues 
the ſame, the ſocieties will be obliged to ſell at a 
lower Lea _or wh, e at an 1 advanced 

one, | : in. ; "3 74.54 51. 2 * S: 

Tus article of Mnarehits is not of leſs evils, 
quence. By aſſortments is meant the combina- 
tion of all the ſeveral torts of commodities that the 
different parts of India produce; a combination 
which is proportioned to the preſent plenty or 
ſcarcity of each kind of commodity in Europe. 
On this — depends the ſucceſs and all the 
profits 
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| * profits. of the trade. Rut vothing would be mar | 


_ difficult ia the practice for private ſocieties, than 
this aſſortment. How, indeed, ſhould theſe ſmal] 
ſocieties unconnected with each other, whoſe in, 
- _. te5eſt is to conceal their mutual tranſactiaus, ac. | 
 quire the knowledge that is requiſite for this im. 
portant purpoſe ? How could they direct ſuch: 
multitude of agents as muſt be employed? [tis 
plain that the ſupereargoes and commiſſarics in. 
capable of general views, would be all aſking fr 
the ſame fort of goads at the fame time, in hopy _ 
af making a greater profit. This would af courſe 
enhance the price of that article in India, ang 
lower it in Europe, to the great detriment of the 
owners, and of the nation in general. 
Alx theſe conſiderations wavld certainly wow 
ceived by the captains of ſhips and by the men of | 
property, who would be ſolicited to enter into / 
thefe ſocieties. They would be diſcouraged by 
the fear of baving a competition with other ſo- 
cieties, either in the purchaſe, the ſale, or the 
making up of the aſſortments. The number of | 
ttheſe ſocieties would ſoon be reduced, and trade, 
instead of extending, would: conſtantly decline, 
and at laſt be entitely loſt. | g 
Ix would, therefore, be for the mn of def . 
private ſocieties, as we have before obſerved, to. 
unite together z becauſe then all their agents both = 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, and on that of Mi 
labar and in Bengal, being united and directed 
by one conſiſtent ſyſtem, wauld jointly labour in 
. the ſeveral faftories, to collect proper aſſortmentz 


for the cargoes that were to be font (ona from » 1 
* q 
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| chief factory, ſo that the whole ſhould make a * 00 wh 


complete affortment when brought home, being 
collected upon an uniform plan, and proportioned 
rr to the orders and DREAM fant. _ 
"Dos ir would: be in vain to 5 capa . any 


ſuch union could take place without the affiftance | 


of government. In ſome caſes, men require to 


1 


be encouraged, and it is chiefly, as in the prefent 


inſtance, when they are afraid of being denied 
that protection which they ſtand in need of, or 
apprehenſive that favours may be granted to others, 


which may be injurious to them. Government | 


would find it their intereſt to encourage this aſſo- 


ciation, as it is certainly the fureſt, if not the 
only way to procure at the moſt reaſonable prices, 


the India goods that are wanted for home con- 
ſumption, and for exportation. This truth will 
appear more ſtriking from a very ſimple inſtance. 


Lr us ſuppoſe a merchant, who freights a ſhip : 


for India with a conſiderable ſtock. Will he com- | 


miſſion ſeveral agents at the ſame place to buy the 


goods he wants? This cannot reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed; becauſe he will- be ſenſible, that each of 


them endeavquring to execute his orders with as 
much ſecreſy as poſſible, they would neceffarily 


injure one anqther, and muſt conſequently en- 


hance the price of the goods; ſo that he would 
have à leſs quantity of the commodity for the 


ſame ſum than if he had employed but one agent. 


The application is eaſy; government is the mer- 
"ug and my compaty is the agent, 
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Wr have now proved only that in the India 
| trade, the nature of things requires that the ſub. 
of one country ſhould unite into one com. 
pany, both for their own intereſt and for that of 
the ſtate; but nothing has yet appeared, from 
whenee it can be inferred that this company muſt 
be an excluſive one. We imagine, on the con. 
trary, that the excluſive privilege always granted 
to theſe companies, depends on particular cauſes 
which have 90 ns nt in ahh | 
R 
Wx the Comal aations in een We to | 
find that it was their intereſt to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refuſed to do 
though none were excluded from it, they 1 
. themſelyes under a neceſſity of forming compa. 
nies, and giving them every encouragement that 
tf, difficult an undertaking required. Capitals 
were. advanced to them; they were inveſted with 
all the attributes of ſovereign, power; permitted 
to ſend ambaſſadors; and; empowered to make 
peace and war; a privilege which, unfortunately 
for them and for mankind, they have too often 
exerciſed. It was found neceſſary at the ſame 
time to ſecure to them the means of indemnifying 
themſelves for the expences of ſettlements which 
muſt, be very conſiderable. I his gave riſe to ex. 
cluſive. privileges, which at firſt were granted fot 
a term of years, and afterwards. made perpetual, 
from circumſtances which we ſhall now explain. 
Tux brilliant, prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were in fact ſo many impediments to 
trade. The right of inviog forireſſes, implied 
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* neceſſity of building and defending W 
that of having troops, implied the obligation of 
paying and recruiting them. It was the ſame with 
regard to the permiſſion of ſending ambaſſadors, 
and concluding, treaties. with the Indian princes. 
All theſe privileges, were attended with expences 
merely of parade, fit only to check the progrets 
of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors 
ſent by the companies into India, who on their 
arrival fancied themſelves ſoyereigns, and . 
accordingly. CCC 
Narioxs, ee found it very convenient 
to have ſome kind of ſettlements i in Aſia, which ap- 
parehtly were attended with no coſt; and as it 
was reaſonable, while the companies bore all the x 
expences, that all the profits ſhould be ſecured 8 
them, the privileges have been continued. But - 
if the ſeveral nations, inſtead of attending only 
to this pretended ceconomy, which could be but 
temporary, had extended their views to futurity, | 
and connected all the events which muſt naturally . 
be brought about in the courſe of a number ß 
years, they muſt have foreſcen that the expences 
of ſovereignty which can never be aſcertained, be- 
cauſe they depend upon numberleſs political, co _ 
tingeacies, would | in time abforh both the profits ; 
and the ſtock of a trading company: that then 
the public treaſury muſt be exhauſted to aſſiſt the 
chartered c company, and that this aſſiſtance being 
granted too late, could only, remedy. the miſchiefs 
that had. already happened, without removing the 
cauſe of them, ſo that the companies would never 
riſe to any degree of importance. | 5 
| 5 Ber 
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Bor why hould not ſtares st length be unde. 
As teived? Why ſhould they not take upon theme 


ſelves a charge which properly belongs to them 
and the burden of which, after having cruſhes 


the companies, muſt finally fall upon them? There 


would be then no further need of an exduliye | 
privilege. The companies which ſubſiſt at pe-. 
ſent, and are of great importance on actouht of 
their old connections and eftabliſhed credit, ſhould 
be ſapported with the greateſt care. The appear. 
ance of monopoly would vaniſh for ever, and theit 
freedom might enable them to purſue ſome new 


track, which they could not think of, whilf 


being open to all the members of the community, 


would proſper and flouriſh by their induſtry, yew | 


diſcoveries would be atrempted, and new entet- 
prizes formed. The trade from one part of India 


to another having the certainty of a market in Ru- 
rope, would become conſidetable and extenſſpe. 


The companies attentive to theſe impfovements 


would regulate their dealings by the ſucceſs of pri- 


vate trade; and this emulation, which would not 


be injurious to any individual, would be beneficial | 
do the ſeveral ſtares. 

Wie apprehend this ſyſtem would rend to te- | 
concile all intereſts, and is conſiſtent with al! 


principles. It ſeems to be liable to no reaſonable 

objection, either on the part of the advocates fot 

the excluſtve charter, or of thoſe who contend fot 
2 _ trade, 


they were encumbered with the charges annertl. 
to the charter. On the other hand, commerts, | 


m Ti EAST AND W sT bs. ws || 
Ir the former Mould aſſert, that the cötpanler F 0. 1 [| 
without the exeluſive charter would have bur a — 
precarious exiſtence, and would foon be ruined- \ 
by private traders; I ſhould anſwer them, that 
they were not fincere, when they affirmed "that = 
private trade could never ſucceed. For, if ir 
could poſſibly occaſion the ruin of that of che com · 
panies, as they now pretend; it can only effect 
this by engroſſing every branch of their trade 
againſt their will, by a ſuperiority of powers, and 1 if 
by the aſcendent of liberty. Beſides, What is it 1 
that really conſtitutes our companies ? It is their we 
ſtock, their ſhips, their factories, or their exclu- | 
five charter. What is it that has always ruined I1 
them ? Extravagant expences, abuſes of every 
kind, viſionary undertakings ; in a word, bad ad- 
miniſtration, | far mote deſttuctive than compe· 2 
tition. Bur if the diſtribution. of their powers is : > 
made with prudence and œco my; if the ſpirit 
of property.dire&s their operations, there is no ob- ee Ol 
ſecle which they cannat ſurmount, no ſucceſs  Y 
| which they may not expect. Ee "if 
Bur would not this ſucceſs give umbrageto the | 
advocates for freedom? Would they not in their 
turn urge, that thoſe rich and powerful compa- 
nies would alarm private men, and in ſome mea- 
ſure deſtroy that general and abſolute weden 
which is ſo neceſſary to trade? 
WE ſhould not be ſurpriſed at this oecon 1 1 
from them.; for men, both in their actions and N 
opinions, are more commonly guided by ſyſtem 
than by facts. I do not except from this error 
the greateſt yt of our writers upon revenue. 
Commercial 
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B,Q, 9 * Commercial and 5 Uberey aße dhe two.tmelar | 
——  dcities of mankind, w ch we, all;reverence as well . 
as they. But that we. ma 7, ot be influenced. hy 4 
mere words, let us attend to to, the idea. they ae 
meant to convey. Let us ?ſk,choſe enthuſiaſts n | 
liberty, what they would wiſh; | whether they, would 
have the laws entirely aboliſh,, thoſe ancient com- 
panies, that every citizen might freely partake of 
this trade, and ſhould equally have the ſame meam 
of procuring the enjoy ments of life, and the fame 
reſources to raiſe a fortune. But if ſuch lam 
with all their appearance of liberty, are in fact to. 
tally excluſive, let us not be induced by this falſe 
reaſoning to adopt them. When the ſtate allows 
all its members to carry on a trade that requites a 
large ſtock, and which conſequently very few are 4 
able to undertake, I would alk what advantage 
ariſes to the people in. generai from this regula- 
tion. It ſeems. as if one meant to laugh at 
cheir credulity, in permitting them to undertake 
what they cannot execute. If the companies are 
totally ſuppreſſed, there will be no India trade; 
or it / will be only carried on 5 a ae n 
merchantts. G 
III I go further tn, as waving; e 
ſideration of the excluſive charter, venture to af 
firm that the India companies, from the nature. 
of their formation, have given opportunities (o 
ſeveral people to become ſharers in their trade, 
who would otherwiſe neyer have been concerned 
in it. Let us. take a review of the. number of 
_ perſons | in all ſtations and of all ages, that are pſio- 
Miesdrs, and partake of te Profits of the fs 
an 


a 


while it ſeemed to reſtrain it; and that the mode- 


io the people, to wiſh for the preſervation of an, 
eſtabliſhment, which opens, to them a track from 
which they would for ever have been excluded 
by a free trade. | 


private men might equally ſucceed without injur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jealouſies. 


jects, which, by their nature and- extent, can 
only be managed by a wealthy and powerful aſ- 
ſociation. Private men, on the contrary, would 


ſmall fortunes, become a ſource of riches to them. 
STATESMEN, Who by their talents are called to 
the direction of public affairs, muſt determine 
| this point, and rectify the ideas of an obſcure 


experience, The ſyſtem of politics cannot too 


which ſo eſſentially concerns the fate of nations, 
and will, probably, always be an 5 hs of the 
greateſt i importance. 

To put an end to all ae beende Eu- 


rapid progreſs in our part of the world, ſhould be 
baniſhed from every ſtate. Our effeminacy ſhould 


E 
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and it muſt be owned, that it would have been * 
more circumſcribed if it had been in private hands; ; 
that the formation of companies has only diffuſed 


rate price of the ſhares muſt be a powerful motive 


We believe, indeed, that both companies and y 


The companies might ſtill purſue thoſe great ob- 


confine themſelves to ſuch objects as are ſcarcely 
attended to by a great company, but might, by 
proper ceconomy, and the combination of many 


citizen, who may have been miſled by his want of 


ſoon nor too deeply be applied to regulate a trade 


rope and India, that luxury which has made ſuch | 


Vor. „ 2 | not 
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not create a thouſand wants, unknown to "0 
forefathers, The rivalſhip of trade ſhould no 
longer agitate the feveral nations who vie with 
each other 1n amaſſing riches. Such a revolution 
ſhould take place in the manners, cuſtoms, and 
opinions of men, as is never likely to happen, 
We ſhould regulate our actions according to the 
principles of nature, which we TO ro have 
abandoned for ever. 

Such are the laſt reflections ſugg geſted to us with 
reſpect to the connections of Europe with Alia: 
let us now turn our thoughts to America. 
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Diſcovery of America, Conqueſt of Mexico; 3 
and ſettlements of the & yy; in that 
en . the new ne. 


Merk- nder preſents a at ade | 
ſcene to our view. The ſucceſſive repre- 


e of great revolutions, heroic manners, 
and extraordinary events will become more and 
more intereſting, the more uncommon it is to 
meet with incidents that bear any reſemblance to 
them. The period of founding and of ſubverting 
empires is paſt. The man before whom the world 
Was ſilent, is no more. The ſeveral nations of the 
earth, after repeated ſhocks, after all the ſtruggles 
between ambition and liberty, ſeem at length to- 
tally reconciled with the wretched tranquillity of 
ſervitude. Battles are now fought with cannon 
for the purpoſe of taking a few towns, and'of gra- 


tifying the caprices of a few powerful men: for- 
merly they were fought with the ſword, in order 


to overthrow and to-eftabliſh kingdoms, or to 
avenge the natural rights of mankind. The hiſtory 
of the world 1s become infipid and trifling, and yet 


men are not become more happy. A regular and 


conſtant ſyſtem of oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the 
tumults and ſtorms of conqueſt; and we behold 
2 2 2 with 
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K not ereate a thouſand wants, unknown to our 
—— forefathers, The rivalſhip of trade ſhould no 
longer agitate the feveral nations who vie with 
each other in amaſſing riches. Such a revolution 
ſhould take place in the manners, cuſtoms, and 
opinions of men, as is never likely to happen. 
We ſhould regulate our actions according to the 
principles of nature, which we beg ro have 
abandoned for ever. 
Sue are the laſt (Ris foneſths 00 bh 
reſpect to the connections of Europe with Aſia: 
let us now turn our thoughts to America. 
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Diſcovery of. America, Conguef at hi, FY 
and ſettlements of the 8 n in that 
nn of # the new world. 


xettnt hiſtory preſents a tag aden 


ſentation of great revolutions, heroic manners, 


and extraordinary events will become more and 
more intereſting, the more uncommon it is to 


meet with incidents that bear any reſemblance to 
them. The period of founding and of ſubverting 
empires is paſt. The man before whom the world 
was ſilent, is no more. The ſeveral nations of the 
earth, after repeated ſhocks, after all the ſtruggles 
between ambition and liberty, ſeem at length to- 
tally reconciled with the wretched tranquillity of 
ſervitude. Battles are now fought with cannon 
for the purpoſe of taking a few towns, and of gra- 
tifying the caprices of a few powerful men: for- 


merly they were fought with the ſword, in order 


to overthrow and to-eftabliſh kingdoms, or to 
avenge the natural rights of mankind. The hiſtory 
of the world is become infipid and trifling, and yet 


men are not become more happy. A regular and 


conſtant ſyſtem of oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the 
tumults and ſtorms of conqueſt; and we behold 
2 Z2 with 


ſcene to our view. The ſucceſſive repre- 
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encroach perpetually upon each other; and in the 


extended, others more limited, and the balance 


great machine, whoſe extremity was attached to 


for whom they have very little care, but for their 
own private intereſt) that the great end of govern- 


large armies are kept up, frontiers are fortified, 
and trade is encouraged. | 


great merchant, and makes all his creditors 'trem- 
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with a degree of indifference the various ranks of 
ſlaves combating each other with their chains for 


the amuſement of their maſters. 


EvuRoPE, that part of the globe, which: hin wit 
influence over the- reſt, ſeems to have fixed itſelf 
on a ſolid and durable foundation. It is compoſed * 
of communities that are almoſt equally powerful, 
enlightened, extenſive, and Jealous. They will 


midſt of this continued fluctuation, Core will be 


will alternately incline to different ſides, without 
ever being entirely deſtroyed. The fanaticiſm of 
religion, and the ſpirit of conqueſt, thoſe two 

diſturbers of the univerſe, operate no-Jonger. That 


the earth, and whoſe center of motion was in 


heaven, is now broken; and kings begin to dil- 
cover (though not for the happineſs of their people, 


ment is to obtain riches and ſecurity. Hence 


A SPIRIT of barter and exchange hath atiſen in 


Europe, that ſeems to open a vaſt ſcene of ſpecu- 


lation to individuals, but is only conſiſtent with 
peace and tranquillity. A war, among commercial 
nations, is a conflagration that deſtroys them all; 

it is a law, ſuit h threatens the fortune of a 


ble. The time is not far off, when the tacit 


ſanetion of government wilt extend ro the private 
| engage- 


„ fo | | ey * 
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| engagements between ſubjects of different nations; ; 


and when thoſe bankruptcies, .the effects of which 


are felt at immenſe diſtances, Will become concerns : 


of government. In theſe mercantile ſtates, the 


diſcovery of an iſland, the importation of a neu 
commodity, the invention of ſome uſeful machine, 


the conſtruction of a port, the eſtabliſhment of a 
factory, the carrying off a branch of trade from a 
rival nation, will all become the moſt important 
tranſactions; and the annals of nations muſt here- 
after be written by commercial philoſophers, as 


they were formerly by hiſtorical orators. 
Tux diſcovery of à new world was alone ſuf- 
ficient to furniſh matter for our curioſity. A vaſt 


continent entirely uncultivated, human nature re- 


duced to the mere animal ſtate, fields without 
harveſts, treaſures without proprietors, ſocieties 
without policy, and men without manners, what 


an intereſting and inſtructive ſpectacle would theſe 


have formed for a Locke, a Buffon, or a Mon- 


teſquieu! What could have been ſo aſtoniſhing, 


ſo delightful, ſo affecting as an account of their 


voyage | But the image of rude unpoliſhed nature 
is already disfigured.” We ſhall endeavour to collect 
the features of it, though now half effaced, as ſoon 
as we have made the reader. acquainted with thoſe 


Tapacious and cruel chriſtians, whom unfortunate- 


ly chance conducted to this further hemiſphere, 
SpAIN, which was known in the firſt ages under 


| ths names of Heſperia and Iberia, was Inllabited by 

people, who, defended on one ſide by the ſea, and 
on the other by the Pyrenees, enjoyed i in peace an 
e climate and a fruitful country, and who 


DAG 23 governed 


2 


Ancient re- 


volutions of 


Spain. 
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governed themſelves according to their own, cuſ⸗ 
toms. The ſouthern part of this nation had in 
ſome degree emerged from its ſtate of barbariſm, 
by ſome trifling connections it had formed with 


foreigners ; z but the inhabitants on the coaſts of the 


Ocean reſembled all thoſe nations, which know. no 
other occupation but that of the chace. -They 
were ſo much attached to this kind of life, that 
they left the toils of agriculture to their wives; 
the fatigues of which they had encouraged them 
to ſupport by eſtabliſhing general aſſemblies an- 


nually, in which thoſe women who had moſt 


diſti nguiſhed themſelves i in the labours of agricul- 


ture, En public applauſe. _ 


Such was the ſituation of Spain, when the 7 og 
thaginians turned their rapacious views upon 3 
country filled with riches, which were unknown 
to its inhabitants. Theſe merchants, whoſe ſhips 


covered the Mediterranean, introduced themſelves 
as friends, who came to barter ſeveral articles of 


convenience againſt metals that were thought to 


be uſeleſs. The temptations | of a trade ſo advan- 


tageous in appearance, ſeduced the Spaniards ſo 
powerfully, that they permitted the Carthaginians 


to build upon their coaſts houſes for their oc- 


caſional reſidence, magazines for the ſecurity, of 
their merchandiſe, and "temples for the exerciſe of 


their religion. Theſe eſtabliſhments inſenſibly be- 
came fortified places, of which this power, whoſe 


policy was ſuperior to its military ſkill, availed It 
ſelf to enſlaye a credulous people, who were. ab 


ways divided among chemſelves, and always Irrecon- 
Fileable 1 in their enmities. By bribing ſome and 
intimidating 
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intimidating others, Carthage ſucceeded in ſub · B 09 * 
duing Spain, and even effected this with * — 
ſoldiers and Spaniſh wealth. 
Warn the Carthaginians were become maſters 
of the moſt extenſive and moſt valuable part of 
this fine country, they ſeemed either to be igno- 
rant of the means of eſtabliſhing their dominion 
there, or to negle& them; Inſtead of continuing 
to appropriate to themſelves the gold and ſilver, 
with which the conquered nations were abundantly 
ſupplied from their mines, by exchanging com- 
modities of little value for thoſe metals, they 
choſe to ſeize them by force. Nor was this ſpirit 
of tyranny confined to the body of the republic: 
the generals, the officers, the private men and 
even the merchants acted upon the ſame principle. 
The violence of theſe proceedings threw the con- 
quered provinces into a ſtate of deſpair, and ex- 
cited in thoſe which were yet free, an extreme 
averſion for ſo intolerable a yoke. In this ſituation 
they all of them reſolved to accept of aſſiſtance, 
as fatal to them as their injuries were cruel. Spain 
became a theatre of jealouſy, ambition and hatred 
between Rome and Carthage. 
Tux two commonwealths contended with great f 
obſtinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of 
Europe; and, perhaps, it would finally have be- 
| longed to neither of them, if the Spaniards had 
continued quiet ſpectators of the conteſt, and left 
the rival nations time to deſtroy each other. But 
they choſe to become actors in the bloody ſcene, 
aun thus reduced themſelves. to be flaves to the 
Ge er. a es 4 Romans, 
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vi, Romans, in which ſtate they. Ls: till the Aifch 
century. r n! ren Si 
In a ſhort time . FOYER of thoſe nen 
oſ the world inſpired the ſavage nations of the 
north with the enterpriſing idea of invading the 
provinces that were ill governed and ill defend- 
ed. The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals and the 
j Soths paſſed the Pyrenean mountains. Theſe 
. barbarians being robbers by profeſſion, were in- 
| . capable of becoming citizens, and made war upon 
| each other. The Goths, ſuperior in abilities or 
good fortune, ſubdued the reſt, and reduced all the 
| kingdoms of Spain into one; which, notwithſtand- 
| ing the defects in its conſtitution, and the un- 
| bounded extortions of the Jews, who were the 
| 


— 


only merchants, ſupported itſelf till the commence. ; 
ment of the eighth century, 1 


Ar this period, the Moors, who had ſubdued 
Africa with that impetuoſity which was the charac- 
teriſtic of all their enterprizes, croſſed the ſea. 
They found in Spain a king deſtitute of virtue 
and abilities; a multitude of courtiers, and. no 
| ſtateſmen; ſoldiers devoid of cqurage, and generals 
without experience; an effeminate people, holding 
the government in contempt, and diſpoſed to 
change their maſter; and they alſo bound rebels, 
ho joined them for the ſake of plundering, burn- 
ing, and maſſacring all that oppoſed them. In 
leſs than three years, the ſovereignty of the chrif- 
tians was deſtroyed, - and that of the infidels elta 
. wien upon a ſolid foundation. 15 


7 
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Spaix was indebted to its conquerors for the Þ C & aj 
Grſt principles of taſte, . humanity, politeneſs, ane 
philoſophy; as alſo for introdueing among them 

ſeveral arts, and a conſiderable trade. Theſe bril- 
liant proſpects were not of Jong duration. They 
were ſoon diſſipated by the numberleſs ſects that 

aroſe among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
faults they committed in eſtabliſhing diſtinct ſove- 
reigns in all the principal towns of their dominion. 

DuxinG this time the Goths, who, to ſcreen 
themſelves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had ſought an aſylum in the extremity of the 
Aſturias, were labouring under- the yoke of 
anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance, 
oppreſt by their fantaſtical prieſts, languiſhing un- 
der inexpreſſible poverty, and perpetually harrafſed 
by civil wars. Under the influence of theſe cala- 

mities, far from thinking to avail themſelves 
of the diviſions ſubſiſting among their enemies, 
they were ſufficiently happy in being forgotten, 
or in not being known by them. But as ſoot as 
the crown, which was originally elective, became 
hereditary in the tenth century; as ſoon as the 
nobility and biſhops became incapable of diſturb- 
ing the ſtate; and that the people raiſed from 
ſlavery were admitted to a ſhare of the govern- > 
ment, the national ſpirit began to revive. The 
Arabians, attacked on every ſide, were ſucceſſively 
ſtripped of their conqueſts; and at the end of the 
fifteenth baude an had but one little _— 
remaining. 
THEIR fall would have beta: more raph had 
they engaged with' a power that couid have united 
in 
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120 n one common center the conqueſts it gained 
2 over them. But the revolution was not effected 
in this manner. The Mohammedans were attack- 
ed by different chiefs, each of which was at the 
head of a diſtin& ſtate. Spain was divided into as 
many kingdoms as it contained provinces z and 
it was not till after a long time, ſeveral ſucceſſions, 
wars and revolutions, that theſe ſmall ſtates were 
at laſt united in the two monarchies of Caſtile and 
Arragon. After this the marriage of Iſabella with 
Ferdinand having happily joined all the. crowns 
of Spain into one family, they found themſelves 
equal to the enterpriſe of racking the kingdom of 
Granada. 

Tais ſtate, which ſearcely occupied one eighth 
part of the peninſula of Spain, had always been 
in a flouriſhing condition from the time of the in- 
vaſion of the Saracens : but its proſperity had 
increaſed in proportion as the ſucceſſes of the chriſ- 
tians had induced a greater number of infidels to 
take refuge there, It conſiſted of three millions 
of inhabitants, Throughout the reſt of Europe 
there were no lands ſo well cultivated 3 ſo nu- 
merous and improved manufaQtures; fo regular 
and ſo extenſive a navigation. The public revenues 

- amounted to ſeven millions of livres “; a pro- 
digious ſum at a time when * and filver were 
very ſcarce. 

Tazsx- ſeveral advantages, far Sv POS 

the monarchs of Caſtile and Arragon from invad- 


ns ys, were the motives that er 
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incited them to che enterpriſe. They were obliged 
to carry on a ten years bloody 1 war in order to ſub- 
due this flouriſhing province. The conqueſt of it 
| was completed hy the ſurrender. of * rapienl * 
the beginning of January, 1492 
Ir was in theſe glorious e rhe 
Chriſtopher: Columbus, a man of obſeure birth, 
whoſe knowledge of aſtronomy and navigation was 
far ſuperior to that of his cotemporaries, propoſed 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to 
aggrandize themſelves abroad. He was led bya 
ſecret impulſe to imagine that another continent 
certainly. exiſted, and that he was the perſon 
deſtined to diſcover it. The idea of Antipodes, 
which ſuperſtition had condemned as heretical and 
impious, and reaſon itſelf had treated as chimerical, 
appeared to this penetrating genius to have its 
foundarion in-truth. This idea, perhaps the great- 
eſt that ever entered into the human mind, took 
ſtrong poſſeſſion of his imagination, and having in 
vain propoſed the acquiſition of a new hemiſphere 
to his native country Genoa, to Portugal where he 
then reſided, and even to England, which he might 
have expected would readily have concurred in any 
maritime enterpriſe; he at laſt commune his 
views and his projects to Iſabella. 4 
Tux miniſters of this princeſs, who looked upon 
the ſcheme of diſcovering a new world as the off. 
ſpring of a diſtempered brain, treated the author 
of it for ſome time with thoſe airs of contemptuous 
inſolence, which men in office often put on with, 
thoſe who have nothing but genius to recommend 


berg But Columbus was not to be diſcouraged 
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by any "difficulties : he poſſeſſed, as all men do 
who engage in extraordinary enterpriſes, a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, which renders them ſuperior to the 
cavils of the ignorant, the contempt of the proud, 
the mean arts of the covetous, and the delays of 
the indolent. At length by perſeverance, ſpirit and 
courage, joined to the arts of prudence and 


2 management, he ſurmounted every obſtacle. Hav. 


Arrival of 
Columbus 
in the new 


ing obtained three ſmall veſſels, and ninety men; 


| he ſet fail on the third of Auguſt 1492, with as | 
title of admiral and-viceroy of the ſands and terri- 
tories he ſhould diſcover. 


_Havins failed a conſiderable. lenk RY time, 


hs ſhips crews, terrified with the idea of the im- 
menſe tract of ocean which lay between them and 
their native country, began to deſpair of the ſuc- 
ceſs of their undertaking. Their diſcontent roſe 


to that height, that they more than once formed 


the deſign of throwing Columbus over- board, and 


returning to Spain. The admiral concealed his 
chagrin as long as he could: but when he found 


. a mutiny was ready to break out, he aſſured 
his companions, that if he did not diſcover land in 


three days, he would fail back to Europe. For 
ſome time paſt, on ſounding, he had found a 


bottom, and from other circumſtances, which. are 
ſeldom deceitful, he had reaſon to conclude. that 
he was not far from land. 2 


Tux new world was n in ok month of 
October. Columbus landed on one of the Lucayas 
or Bahama iſlands, which he called San-Salvador, 


and took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Iſabella. 
* he Spaniards at * time did not conceive that 


i there 
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there could be any injuſtice in ſeizing upon 4 Þ 0. 0 5 
country, which was not inhabited by chriſtians.— tr 


Tux iſlanders on ſeeing the ſhips, | and a race of 


men ſo different from their own, were terrified and 
ran away, The Spaniards caught ſome of them; 
treated them with great civility, and n 
them loaded with preſenz ... 
Tas behaviour intirely diflipated the aer 


the whole nation: the inhabitants appeared upon 


the ſhore without arms. Several of them came on 
board. They viewed every thing with admiration. 
Their manners were free and open. They brought 
fruits. They aſſiſted the Spaniards in getting on 


ſhore, by taking them upon their ſhoulders. The 


inhabitants of ths neighbouring Hands ſhewed the 


ſame obliging diſpoſition. The ſailors ſent 'by 


3499 


Columbus to make diſcoveries, every where met 


with the kindeſt reception. Men, women, and 
children, were employed in procuring proviſions 
for them. They filled the hammocks where they 
ſlept, with the fineſt cotton. But it was gold that 
the Spaniards wanted, and they ſoon found it. 
Several of the ſavages wore: ornaments made of 
this precious metal, which they preſented to their 


new gueſts; who on their part were more diſguſted ' 


with the naked appearance and ſimplicity of theſe 
people, / than touched with their kindneſs. - They 
were incapable of diſcerning in-them the genuine 
characters of nature. Surprized to find men of a 
copper colour without beards or hair, on their bo- 
dies, they looked upon them as a race of imper- 
fect animals, who were only to be treated with 


umanzenz till the neceſſary information was ob- 
* 2 tained 
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300K mined" in regard to the" teighboaring! contre, 8 
LYN * the gold mines. | 10208 
Havi taken a view of ſverat ſeuker illande, 
Coloaibus fanted on the north fide of a large obe 
called by the natives Hayti; to which he gave the 
name of Hiſpaniola, and which is now called San 
Domingo: he was conducted thither by fome 
ſavages of the other iſlands, who accompanied him 
without the leaſt diſtruſt, and gave him to under- 
ſtand, that it was the great iſland which furniſhed 
them with the metal the N were 0 eager | 
to acquire. 
TE iland of Hayti, which is two hundred 
| Jeagus in length, and fixty, and in fome places 
eighty in breadth, is divided from eaſt to welt by 
a chain of mountains, which occupy the center of 
the iſland, and are for the moſt part ſteep. It was 
diſtributed into five populous kingdoms, the inha - 
bitants of which lived in perfect amity. Their 
kings, who were called Caciques, were ſo much 
the more abſolute, as they were much beloved. 
The complexion of theſe people was much 
fairer than in the other iflands. They painted 
their bodies. The men went quite naked. The 
married. women' wore a kind of cotton petticoat, 
which reached no further than their knees. The 
_ girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their food 
Was maize, roots, fruit, and ſhell-fiſn. As they | 
were temperate, nimble and active, but not ſtrong, 
they were averſe from labour. They lived free 
from care in a tate of agreeable indolence. Their 
time was ſpent in dancing, diverſion and ſleep.” 
1 accounts the Spaniards give of them, wu] 
* ſhewed 


FW 


ilanders, who live in a ſtate of ſeparation from the 
reſt of mankind, mult of neceſlity have very con- 
fined ideas. Detached ſocieties, arrive at improve 
ment by ſlow and difficult advances. . They derive 

no advantages from thoſe diſcoveries, Which time 
and experience throw in the way of other people: 
neither do the chances of acquiring. knowle age 


occur ſo frequently among them. 


Tu Spaniards themſelves confeſs chat wa A 
people were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almoſt diveſted of any paſſion whatever. They 


were ignorant, but ſhewed no deſire of being in- 


formed. This - indifference and the confidence 
they repoſed in ſtrangers, prove that they were 
happy. Their hiſtory and their notions of mo- 


5 rality were contained in a collection of ſongs, 


which they learned from their ' infancy : and they 
had in common with all nations ſome fables con- 


cerning the origin of the human race. 


Wr know little of their religion, to which 8 i 


were not much attached; and it is probable that 


in this reſpect as well as in many others they have 


been calumniated by the authors of their deſtruc- 


tion; who pretend that theſe iſlanders, whoſe man- 
ners were ſo gentle, paid adoration to a number 
of malevolent beings, The worſhippers of a male- 


volent deity can never be good themſelves. 


Tuxv had no law that limited the number of 


their wives. It was common for one of them to 


have ſome privileges and diſtinctions allotted to 
her ; but theſe gave her no authority over the reſt. 
She was one whom the huſband loved the beſt, and 
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by whom he thought himſelf beſt beloved. On the 
death of her huſband, ſhe ſometimes cauſed herſelf - 


to be buried in the ſame grave with him. This 


was not a cuſtom, a duty, or a point of honour. 
among theſe people: but the wife found it impoſ- » 
ſible to ſurvive the object of her tendereſt affection. 


This freedom in love and marriage, which was 
authorized by their laws and manners, was by the 
Spaniards called debauchery, licentiouſneſs, and 


vice: and to the pretended exceſſive indulgence 
of the iſlanders in this particular, they attributed 
the riſe of a diſtemper, which, as a philoſophical 
phyſician has lately demonſtrated in a treatiſe on 
the origin of the venereal diſeaſe, was known in 
Europe before the diſcovery of America. : 
Tuksz iſlanders had no other weapons than a a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 


being hardened in the fire, was ſometimes armed 


with ſnharp ſtones, or the bone of a fiſh. The or- 
dinary dreſs of the Spaniards was of itſelf an im- 
penetrable armour againſt arrows of this kind, ſhot 
with little dexterity. Theſe weapons and ſome 
ſmall clubs or rather large ſticks, which could 
ſeldom give a mortal blow, were far from making | 
theſe proglo formidable. 

Trey were diſtinguiſhed into different cal 


one of which laid claim to a kind of nobility : but 


we are little acquainted either with the prerogatives 
annexed to this diſtinction, or with the means of 
obtaining it. This ignorant and ſavage people 
had alſo ſorcerers among them, who were always 


either the offspring or parents of ſuperſtition. 


CoLlu uus 


— 
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Coruu avs omitted no attention that might en- 
gage the friendſhip of theſe. iſlanders. But at - | 


dame time he made them ſenſible, that though he 
had no inclination to hurt them, he did not want 
the power. The proofs he gave in their preſence 
of the ſurpriſing effects of his artillery, convinced 


them of the truth of what he ſaid. They: looked 0 
upon the Spaniards as, men deſcended. from heaven, 
and the preſents they received, were, in their 


eſtimation, not meer curioſities, but ſacred things. 
This error was productive of great advantages: 
nor was it remoyed by any act of folly or cruelty. 

They gave the ſavages red caps, glaſs beads, pins, 
knives, and bells, and received in return gold 
and proviſions. 


COLUMBUS. availed himſelf of this Rs to 


fix upon a place for a ſettlement, which he deſign- 
ed ſhould be the center of all his future rxofetts, 
He erected a fort with the aſſiſtance of the iſlanders, 


who chearfully laboured to forge chains for them- 


ſelves. | He left thirty-nine Caſtilians i in the place; | 


and having reconnoitred the greateſt part of the 
iſland, failed for Spain. 
Hz arrived at Palos, a port of Andaluſia, from 


\ whence he had ſer fail ſeven months. before. He 


| proceeded by land to. Barcelona, where the court 
reſided. This journey was a triumph. The no- 
bility and the people went to meet him, and follow- 


ed him in crouds to the preſence of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella. He preſented to them ſome iſlanders, 


who had voluntarily accompanied him. He pro- 
duced. pieces of gold, birds, cotton, and many 
n Which were valuable on account of 


Vas. II. . their 
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their novelty. Such a variety of uncommon ob. 


jects expoſed to the view of a people, whoſe vanity 


' inflamed by imagination magnified every thing, 


made them Kley that they ſaw an inexhauſtible 
ſource of riches for ever flowing into their country, 


The enthuſiaſm ſpread and reached even to the 


throne. At the public audience the ſovereigns 
gave to Columbus, he was permitted to be covered, 
and to ſit as a grande e of Spain. He related his 
voyage to them. They loaded him with careſſes, 
commendations, and honours ; and ſoon after he 


reimbarked with ſeventeen ſail to make new dif. 
cov eries, and to eſtabliſn colonies. | 


Ox his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen 
hundred ſoldiers, three hundred artificers, iniſſiona- 
ries, corn, fruits, and ſuch domeſtic animals as 
were unknown in. the new world; Columbus 


found his fortreſs demoliſhed, and all che Spaniards 


maſſacred, It appeared on examination clear to 
Columbus, that they had drawn this misfortune 


upon themſelves by their haughty, licentious, and 
tyrannical behaviour: and he had the addreſs to 


perſuade thoſe who had leſs moderation than him- 
ſelf, that it was good policy to poſtpone their 
revenge to another time. They employed them- 
ſelves entirely | in ſcrutinizing the mines, the work- 


ing of which was one day to coſt ſo much blood, 


and in building forts in the neighbourhood x with 
ſufficient garriſons to protect their labours. | 

In the mean time, the proviſions that had been 
brought from Europe, were ſpoilt by the damp 


hear of the climate ; ; and the few hands ſent over 


for. the purpoſe of raiſing g vegetables in a count: 
A e M0 
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ſo fapobrahle to their growth, were either deaꝗ, 

or diſabled by ſickneſs. The military men were 
deſired to ſupply their place; but they diſdained 
an employment that was to procure them ſab- 
 fitence. Indolence began then to be an honour- 
able diſtinction in Spain. To do nothing was 
eſteemed the characteriſtic of a gentleman: and 
the meaneſt ſoldier choſe to live in the high ſtile, 
in a country where he found himſelf independent. 
The iſlanders offered them every thing, but they 


required more. They were petpetian aſking 


them for proviſions and gold. In ſhort, theſe 
unfortunate people at laſt grew tired of gardening, 
hunting, fiſhing, and working in the mines to 


gratify the inſatiable Spaniards: : and from that 
moment they were conſidered in no other light, 


but that of traitors and rebellious ſlaves, a lives 


might be taken away at pleaſure. 94495 


Col vuzus finding that the Indians were exaſ. 


perated by this barbarous treatment, returned 
from purſuing his diſcoveries, in hopes of bring- 
ing the parties to a reconciliation: but the mu- 
tinous clamours of a fierce and rapacious ſoldiery 


drove him into hoſtilities, which were contrary to 


his ſentiments both as a man and as a politician. 


With two hundred foot and twenty horſe, he ven- 


tured to attack an army ſaid to conſiſt of a hundred 
thouſand men, on the ſpot where the city of St. 
Jago was afterwards built. 

Tau unhappy Indians were conquered: before 
they engaged. They conſidered the Spaniards as 


beings of a ſuperior order. Their admiration, re- 
n * fear, were increaſed by the European 
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q armour: and the fight of the cavalry in parti. 
—— cular, aſtoniſhed them beyond meaſure. Many of 


them were ſimple enough to believe that the man 
and the horſe were the ſame animal, or a kind of 
deity. Had their courage even been proof againſt 
theſe impreſſions of terror, they could have made 
but a faint reſiſtance. The cannonading, the 


pikes, and a diſcipline to which they were ſtran- 


gers, mult have eaſily diſperſed them. They fled 

on all ſides. They demanded peace, which was 
ered them on condition that they ſhould cul. 
tivate the land for the Spaniards, and furniſh 


| them with a certain quantity of gold every month. 


IESE hard terms, and the cruelties that ag- 
gravated them, ſoon became inſupportable. To 
ſcreen themſelves from them, the iſlanders took 
refuge in the mountains, where they hoped o 
procure the ſmall ſubſiſtence their neceſſities re- 
quired, by hunting and gathering wild fruits, til 
their enemies, who each of them required more 


nouriſhment than ten Indians, finding themſelves 
deprived of proviſions, ſhould be obliged to re. 


pals the ſeas. Bur they were diſappointed in their 


erpastasens The Caſtilians OO: them- 


and picks their horrid bon with more eager nels | 
than ever. No place was inacceffible to their 
rage. They trained their dogs to hunt and de- 


vour the unhappy inhabitants ; and ſome of them 


made a vo to maſſacre twelv Indians every day 


in honour: of the twelve Apoſtles. By theſe means 
a third part of theſe nations was deſtroyed. On 
their arrival, the n was * to contain a 


million 


Hilon of inhabitants. All accounts agree th 


orders were obeyed,” umleſs when forhe cacique 
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this number is not exaggerated; and it is certain Wor 


that the population was confideratile. © 


Tuoss who did not fall 4 prey to miſeryy#fa- 
tigue, apprehenſion, and the ſword, were forced 


to ſubmit to the will ef the eonqueror, ' who-exer- 
ciſed his power with more rigour, as it was not 
now reſtrained by the preſetice of Columbus. This 
great man was feturned-to Spain to inform the 


court of the barbatities, whith the character of 


the people under his command mide it impoſſible 
for him to prevent, and which the voyages he 
was perpetually engaged in, did not allow him to 
controul. During his abſence, the colony which 
he had left under his brother's command was torn 
by diſſentions, animofities, and mutinies. No 


was to be dethroned, ſome hord pillaged or de- 
moliſhed, or ſome nation extirpated. The mo- 
ment theſe ſavage troops had got poſſeſſion of the 
treaſures of theſe unhappy people whom they had 
maſſacred, the diſturbances were renewed. The 


defire of independence, and the unequal diftribu- 


tion of the ſpoils, created diſſentions among theſe 
rapacious conquerors. Authority was no longer 
reſpected; the ſubalterns paid as little rægard to 


their commanders, as the commanders did to the 


themſelves, 1 apr 1 
Tux Indians, who ſometimes bore a part iti theſe 
bloody and deteſtable ſcenes; and were atwayswit- 


neſſes of them, recovered their courage a little. 
Their ſimplicity did not prevent them from per- 
| Aag ceiving 
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ceiving that it was by no means impracticable tg 
rid themſelves of a ſmall number of tyrants who 
appeared to have loſt ſight of their projects, and 
attended to nothing but the implacable hatred 


chey bore to one another. Animated by this . 


hope, they embarked in a confederacy which was 
managed with more art than could have been uf. 
pected, and which had acquired conſiderable 
ſtrength. RE Spaniards, who perſiſted in deſtroy. 


ing each other, notwithſtanding they were threat- 


ened by ſo great a danger, would probably have 


fallen victims to their own obſtinacy, had not 


Columbus arrived from Karger 75 chis e 
juncture. W142 

Tux diſtinguiſhed reception 1 had. met wich 
there at firſt, had made but a tranſitory impreſ. 
ſion upon the people: : time, which brings on re- 


flection when tlie firſt tranſports of enthuſiaſm are 


paſſed,- had diſſipated that eagerneſs which had 
at firſt been ſhewn for expeditions to the new 


world. The report of the riches, and even the 
oſtentatious diſplay of . the treaſures brought from | 
| thence, no longer reyived the ſpirit of the people: 


on the contrary, the livid com plexions of all thoſe 
who returned home; the ſeyere and diſgraceful 
diſtempers with which moſt; of them were afflicted; 
the accounts of the unwholeſomeneſs of the cli. 


mate, of the numbers who had loft their lives, 
| and the hardſhips they had undergone” from the 


ſcarcity of proviſions ; an unwillingneſs to be under 


the comniand of a foreigner, who was blamed for 


the ſeverity: of his diſcipline: and, perhaps, the 
. they — we his growing Teputa- 


tion; 5 
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tion ; all theſe reaſons. contributed to, produce A an 
inſuperable prejudice. againſt San Domingo in the 
ſubjects of the province of Caſtile, the only Spa- 
niards who ne allowed to embark for chat 
iſland. * | #9264 Sch 
Ix Was eee; Dana to pro- 
cure coloniſts: the admiral therefore propoſed to 
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have recourſe to the priſons; and by reſcuing the 


vileſt malefactors from death and infamy, to make 


them the inſtruments of extending the power of 
their country, of Ww hich: they. had been the bane 
and diſgrace. This project would have been at- 


tended with fewer inconveniences in ſuch colo- 


nies as having gained a more ſolid eſtabliſhment, 
might bythe force of their laws and the purity of 
their manners have reſtrained or corrected - the ex- 
ceſſes of a few licentious and profligate individuals. 
But infant ſtates require founders of a different 
character from a train of banditti. America will 
never get rid of the remains of that alloy which 
debaſed the firſt colonies that were tranſported thi- 
ther from Europe. Columbus ſoon experienced 
the ill effects 1 the beware cl advice he "it 
give. R409 4. 


Hab this entwepriting Rabid — with | 


him men of the common ſtamp, he might, during 


the voyage, have inſpired them with honeſt Prin- 
ciples at leaſt, if not with high notions of hönòur. 


Theſe persons on their arrival would have bonfti- 
tuted a majority, and the reſt would Have been 


forced, or perhaps inclined to adopt the examples 
of moderation and obedience they would have 


ſer them. Such a harmony weld have been{pro- 
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Bo 0 K ductive of the moſt ſalutary effects; and have "— 


3 bliſhed the colony on the moſt ſolid foundation. 
The Indians would have been treated in a better 


and the taxes more eaſily levied. The mother. 
country, animated by this fucceſs to the greateſt 


: mingo, formed a ſaciety the moſt abandoned ima- 
perceived too late the; falſe ſtep he had taken 
himſelf; or into which, perhaps, he had been 


thoſe incidents which, either elate or depreſs the 


court, which by turns rewarded or paniſhedy, ca- 


manner, the mines worked to greater advantage, 


attempts, might have formed new ſettlements, 
which would haye augmented the glory, the wealth, 
and the power of Spain. Theſe: important events, 
which-might have been brought forward in a few 
years, were rendered abortive by this 1 piece 
of miſmanagement. 

Tu malefactors who accompanied eiue 
in conjunction with the plunderers at San Do- 


ginable. They were ſtrangers to ſubordination, 
decency, and humanity. The admiral in par- 
ticular was the object of their reſentment, who 


betrayed by his enemies. This extraordinary 
man purchaſed upon very hard terms the fame 


which his genius and induſtry had procured him. 
His life exhibited a perpetual contraſt between 


mind of a conqueror. He was not only con- 
tinually expoſed to cabals, calumnies, and the in- 
gratitude of individuals, but was: alſo obliged to 


ſubmit to the caprices of a haughty and ſuſpicious 


reſſed or diſgraced him, Jucl Lat 
Tus prejudice entertained by the 3 mi · 
niſtry againſt the author, of the SISA diſcovery 
DU x14 CV; 
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ever made, operated ſo far; that an arbitrator was 5 % . 
ſent to the new world, to decide between Colun -- 
bus and his ſoldlers. Bovadilla, the moſt ambi- 
tious, ſelf.intereſted, unjuſt, and violent man 
that had yet gone over to America, arrived as San 
Domingo, put the admiral in irons, and had him 
conducted to Spain like the worſt of criminals. 
The court, aſhamed of ſo ignomimous a treatment, 
granted him his liberty; but without redteſſing 
the injury he had received, or reſtoring him to 
his employ ments. Such was the fate of this. un- 
common man, who, to the aſtoniſhment of Eu- 
rope, added a fourth part to the earth, or rat ſier 
half a world to this globe, which had been ſe long 
deſolate, and fo, little known. It might reafor-" 
ably have been expected that public gratitude woull! 
have given the name of this intrepid ſeaman to the 
new hemiſphere, the firſt diſcovery af Which was 
owing to his enterpriſing genius. This was the 
leaſt homage of reſpect that could be paid: to his 
memory: but either through envy, inattention, 
or the caprice of fortune in the diſtribution of 
fame, this honour was reſerved for Americus Veſ! 
pucius, a Florentine, - who:did' nothing mort tha 
| follow the footſteps of a min-whoſe nathe 6ughy 
to ſtand foremoſt, in the liſt of great characters. 
Thus the very æra which added America to the 
known world, was diſtinguiſhed by an inſtance of 
injuſtice, that may be conſidered as a fatal Prelade 
to thoſe ſcenes of violence, of which this UnHabp rp 
country was afterwards to be the theutre !:! 
AFTER the diſgrace of Columbus, and the death 
of Iſabella, theſe abuſes became more frequent. 
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BOOK, The iſlanders, though condemned to the exceſſipe 


r labours of vaſſalage, which often proved fatal to 


diſpoſal of their maſters. This cruel ſyſtem was 


them, and to pay the moſt exorbitant fines, had 
| hitherto continued to live in their hords, after the 


manner of the country, and under the government 


of their caciques. In the year 1506, Ferdinand 


was petitioned to make a diſtribution of theſe 
people among the conquerors, that they might be 
employed in the mines, or in any other kinds of 
labour, that tyranny might think proper to im- 
poſe. Religion and political views were the two 
pretences made uſe of to palliate this inhuman 
plan. It was urged, that ſo long as theſe favages 
were tolerated in their ſuperſtitions,” they would 
never embrace chriſtianity; and would always be 


in a diſpoſition to revolt, unleſs their diſperſion 


put it out of their power to make any attempt. 
The monarch relying on the opinion of the clergy, 


v hoſe intolerant principles always lead them into 


violent meaſures, complied with the requeſt that 
was made him. The whole iſland was divided 
into a great number of diſtricts. Every Spaniard, 
whether a native of Caſtile or Arragon, was in- 


diſcriminately allotted, a larger or ſmaller part, in 


proportion to his rank, intereſt, or birth. The 
Indians aſſigned to each diſtrict from this inſtant 
became ſlaves, whoſe ſervices and lives were at the 


afterwards adopted in all the ſettlements in the 
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and at length limited to a fifth part.“! 
Tur treaſures brought from San Domingo ex- 
cite the avarice even 5 thoſe who would nat ven- 
ture to croſs the ſeas. The grandees, and thoſe 
who had employ ments in the ſtate, obtained 


grants of land by which they enriched themſelves 
without any trouble. They committed the care 


of them to agents who were to make their own 
fortunes, while they increaſed-thoſe of their prin- 


cipals. Impoſſible as it ſeemed, chere was now 


an augmentation of eruelties. In five years after 
this barbarous ſyſtem took place,) the natives 
were- reduced to fourteen thouſand, and the con- 


tinent and the adjacent iſlands were” e rapſacked; oo 


"1 


favages to ſupply their place. 
| Try: were — chained amid 
like beaſts. Thoſe who ſank under their burdens, 


were compelled to riſe by ſevere blows. No in- 


tereourſe paſſed between the ſexes but by ſtealth. 


1 The men periſhed in in the mines, and the women 
in the fields, which they 'cultivateq with their 


weak hands. Their conſtitutions; q already ex- 


hauſted with excefſive labour, werk ſtill further 


impaired by an hide. and ſcanty diet. 
The mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, 


preſſing their dead or dying ans to their breaſts, 
ſhrivelled and contracted for want of a proper 


ſupply of milk. The fathers either poiſoned 


themſelves, or hangted themſelbes on thoſe very 


trees on which they had jult before ſeen their 
wives or their children 1 | The er 
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Tux Spaniards, before their firſt ſettlements in 


of horror, bad formed ſome of leſs note at Ja- 
maica; Porto- Rico, and Cuba. Velaſquez, who 
founded the laſt of theſe, was deſirous that his 
colony ſhould enjoy, together with that of San 
Domingo, the advantage of making diſcoveries 
upon the continent, and he fixed upon Francis 
Hernandez of Cordova to conduct this glorious 
undertaking. He furniſhed him with three veſſels 
and a hundred and ten men, with Permiſſion. to 
erect forts; to bring off ſlaves, or to export gold 
at his o. diſcretion. This voyage. which way 
made in 1517, was productive of no event ex- 
eept the diſcovery of the Tucatan. 

Joan of Gryalva, who was ſent out the fol 


lowing year with a view of obtaining a more ac- 
_ curate: knowledge of this country, diſtharget his 


commiſſion with ability; but he did not confine. 


| himſelf to this object: he ſurveyed the coaſt of 


Campeachy, purſued his voyage ſtill further 
north, and 3 where ve er he found a convenient 
ſpot. Though he did not always meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, his expedition proved ex- 


tremely ſueceſsful. He brought home a great 
quantity of gold, and acquired a ſufficient inſight 


into the extent, waleas, om: Le of 


Menieo. 4018 2 2 
Un conqueſt of ahis 1 empire appeared to too 


Sreat an undertaking. for a man of Gryalva's abili- 


ties. Fernando Cortez, Who was more diſtin. 8 


guiſhed on account of the expectations that were 


ine of his future conduet than by the | 
great 
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great. ſervices he had already. performed, was una- 
nimouſly fixed upon to carry this plan into execu- 
tion. According to the repreſentation given of 
him hy his adherents, it appears that he had ſuch 
an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution, that he 
was able to undergo the greateſt fatigues; that 
he poſſeſſed the talent of eloquence in an eminent 
degree; a ſagacity which foreſaw every thing; a 
preſence of mind not to be diſturbed by the moſt 
unexpected events; that he was fruitful in expe- 
dients; that he knew how to reduce thoſe to ſub- 
jection who refuſed to liſten to terms of accommo- 
dation; that he purſued with invariable ſteadi- 
neſs hy point he had in view; and that he was 
animated with that enthuſiaſtic love of glory, 
which has ever been conſidered as the leading 
qualification in a hero. This advantageous idea 
of Cortez has long prevailed among the generality 
of people, whoſe judgments are, and muſt ever be 
regulated by the ſole ſtandard of ſucceſs. But 
ſince Philoſophy has thrown a new light upon 
hiſtory, it is become a matter of doubt whether 
the faults of Cortez did not overbalance his great 
qualities. | 
BE this, however, a as it may, S who was 
afterwards ſo celebrated, was no ſooner inveſted 
by, Velaſquez with the command of the moſt im- 
portant expedition that had hitherto been under- 
taken to the new world, than all men who felt 
a propenſity for acquiring fortune or fame crouded 
about him. Having ſurmounted the obſtacles 
which jealouſy and. enmity threw. in his way, he 
fer ſail on the roth of 1519. His forces 
| | conſiſted 
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conſiſted of five hundred and eight ſoldiers,” a 
hundred and nine failors with their proper — 
ſome cavalry, and a ſmall train of aruitiery. This 
armament; inconfiderable ' as it was, was not 
equipped by government, which. only lent the 
ſanction of its name to the attempts that were made 
to diſcover new countries, and form new ſettle. 
ments. Theſe enterpriſes wete all carried on at 


the expence of private perſons, Who were ruined 


if they failed in them; while their ſucceſs en- 
lirged-the- dominion of the! mother-country. After 
the firſt expeditions, "the ſtate neither formed any. 
plan, nor advanced any money, nor raiſed any 
troops. The thirſt of gold, and the ſpirit of chi- 
valry which fill prevailed, were the 'only incite- 
ments to induſtry and activity. The influence of 
theſe, however, was ſo powerful, that not "only 
the common people, but great numbers of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank flew with impatience to mix with 
ſavages | in the torrid zone, and frequently in an 


eme climate. There were, perhaps, at 


that time no people upon earth beſides the Spa. 
niards, ſo frugal, ſo much inured to fatigue, or 
o accuſtomed: to the intemperature of a hot cli- 


| 22 as to be able to endure ſo many hardſhips. 


Cox rEZ, who poſi-ſſed theſe qualities in an emi- 


bg degree, attacked the Indians at Tabaſco as 
he marched along, defeated them in ſeveral en- 


gagements, intel them peace, entered into an 


| alliance with them, and brought away ſeveral of 
their women, who were very ghd to follow him. 
This readinefs of theirs ew: be accounted fot hei 


Tatatally. * 88 Nu 10 D301 245 120 Uh 
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Ix America the men were in general addicted 


to that ſhameful kind of debauchery which ſhocks wy 
nature, and perverts animal inſtinct. This de- © ey 


pravity has been attributed by ſome to natural 
weakneſs, which, however, ſhould rather ſeem to 
be contrary than incentive to it. It may rather 
be aſcribed to the heat of the climate; the con- 
| tempt the men have for the ſofter ſex; the little 
| pleaſure that can be experienced in the arms of a 


woman harraſſed with labour; the inconſtaney of - 


taſte; the 'caprice which incites us in every par- 
ticular to enjoyments that are leaſt common; and 
Inſpires us with certain inordinate propenſities to 
voluptuouſneſs, more eaſy to be conceived, than 
explained with decency. "Beſides, thoſe hunting 
parties, in which the men are frequently abſent 


from the women for two months, have alſo con- 


tributed to familiarize men more with each other. 
This vice is therefore in theſe countries nothing 
more than the conſequence of an univerſal and 
violent paſſion, which even in civilized nations 
tramples upon honour, virtue, decency, -probity, 
the ties of conſanguinity, and patriotic ſentiment: 
beſides that there are ſome actions to which civi- 
lized people have with reaſon attached moral ideas, 
that never have entered into the minds of ſavages. 
_ However this may be, the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans raiſed new ideas in the American women. 
They threw: themſelves without reſerve: into the 


arms of theſe libidinous ſtrangers, who had inured 


themſelves to cruelty, and whoſe avatitious hands 
were drenched in blood. While the unfortunate 


remains of theſe ſavage nations were endeavouring 
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to ſeparate themſelyes from the ſword that pur- 


ſued them, by immenſe tracts of deſerts, their 


wamen,who had been hitherto too much neglected, 


boldly trampling on the carcaſes of their children 


and of their murdered huſbands, went 10 ſeek 
their deſtroyers even in their camp, in order to in- 
tice them to ſnare the ardent tranſports with which 


they were devoured. This furious attachment of 
the American women for the Spaniards, may be 
xeckoned among the cauſes that contributed to 
the conqueſt of the new world. Theſe women 
uſually ſerved them as guides, frequently pro- 
Sued them  ſuhFences and. ſemetimes ee 5 


conſpiracies to them. 


Tue moſt celebrated of- dee women was 
named Marina. Though ſhe was the daughter of 
2 pretty powerful cacique, ſhe had been reduced, 
by ſome fingylar events, to a ſtate of flavery 
among the Mexicans from her earlieſt infancy. 
te had been brought by freſh incidents to Ta- 
bafco before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck 
with her figure and her charms, they ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed her from the reſt. Their general ſurren- 
dered his heart to her, and at the ſame time ex- 


cited a warm paſſion in her breaſt, In the midſt 


of amorous embraces ſhe readaly ache, the Spa- 
nh language. Cortez on his part ſoon diſcovered 
the intelligent mind, and reſolute character of his 
miſtraſs; and not only made her his interpreter, 
but alſo his adviſer. All hiſtorians agree that the 
enter en N 0 Ws 1 1 9 
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RpoR T ſays, that this empire had not then 


thority than that of their fanatic prieſts, who 


wanted to eſtabliſh - their own ſuperſtitions, by 
aboliſhing the worſhip of theſe people. What 


been founded above à century. In order to prove 
1 circumſtance” of fo little credibility, it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould have other teſtimony than that 
of the Spaniards, who had neither the ability, 
nor the will to examine any thing; and better au- 


Cortez ar- 


ri ves at Mo- 


xic o. His 


: engage ; } 
ments with 


the province 


of Tlaſcala, | 


ſhould we know of China, if the Portugueſe had 


been able to ſet it on fire, overthrow or deſtroy 
ir, as they did the Brazils ? Should we now con- 
verſe about the antiquity of its books, its laws, 


and its manners? When ſome few philoſophers | 


have been allowed to penetrate. into Mexico, there 
to find our and clear the ruins- of their hiſtory, 


and that theſe learned men ſhall neither be monks 


nor Spaniards, but Engliſh or Frenchmen, who 


will be allowed every liberty, and have all the 
means of getting at the truth; then perhaps we 


may learn, whether barbariſm has not deſtroyed 


the antient monuments, that might have diſ- 


covered the traces of the antiquity of this country. 
Our lights concerning the founders of the em- 


pire, are not more certain than thoſe we have 
with reſpect to the æra of its foundation. This 
is another of thoſe facts the knowledge of which 
we haye been deprived of by the ignorance of 
the Spaniards. Their credulous hiſtorians, have, 


indeed, told us in an uncertain and yague manner, 


that ſome barbarians who formed a national body, 
8 iſſuing from the north of this continent, had ſuc- 
ceeded in ſubduing ſucceſſively ſome ſavages born 
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under a, milder ſky, and who either did not live 


in a ſocial ſtate, or formed only. ſmall ſocieties. | 
Al that we can affirm, is, that Mbdiweuny 


was the ſovereign of Mexico, when-the Spaniards 


landed on the coaſts of that empire. The mo- 
narch was ſoon informed of the arrival of theſe 
ſtrangers. Throughout this vaſt extent of king. 


dom, couriers were placed at different diſtances, 
who ſpeedily acquainted the court with every 


thing that happened in the moſt diſtant provinces. 
Their diſpatches were compoſed of pieces of cot- 


ton, upon which were delineated the ſeveral cit- 


cumſtances of the affairs that required the atten- 


tion of government. The figures were intermixed 


with hieroglyphic characters, which ſupplied what 


the art of the painter had not been able to expreſs. 


Ir was to be expected that a prince who had 
been raiſed to the throne by his valour, who had 
extended his empire by conqueſt, who was in poſ- | 
ſeſſion of numerous and diſciplined armies, would | 
either ſend to attack, or would have marched 


himſelf to diſperſe a handful of adventurers, who 
dared to infeſt and plunder his dominions. But 


this ſtep was neglected; and the Spaniards, who 
had always an irreſiſtible turn to the marvellous, 


_ endeavoured to explain, by having recourſe to a 


miracle, a conduct ſo evidently-/ oppoſite to the 
character of the monarch, and ſo incompatible 
with his ſituation. The writers of this ſuperſti- 
tious nation have not ſcrupled to declare to the 


whole univerſe, that a little before the diſcovery 


of the new world, it had been foretold to the 


| Mexicans, that an invincible HARI from the eaſt 


would 2 
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aids ſoon come among them, who would in a Þ 9, 0 0 * 


memorable and terrible manner, avenge the gods 
irritated by their moſt horrid crimes, and parti- 
cularly by that vice which is moſt repugnant to 
nature. This“ fatal prediction alone, they ſay, 

had faſcinated the underſtanding of Montezuma, 


By this impoſture, they have imagined that they 


ſhould gain the double advantage of juſtifying 
their uſurpations,, and making heaven anſwerable 
for a part of their cruelties. This abſurd fable 


has for a long time obtained credit among ſome 
perſons 1 in both hemiſpheres, and the infuusch 
is not ſo ſurpriſing as might at firſt be imagined. 


The reaſons of it will be made evident by a few 
reflections. 
Tx earth has ever r been ſubjeet to revolutions. 


Beſides i its diurnal and annual motion from welt to 


eaſt, it may have another inſenſible as the lapſe 


of time which produces a revolution from north 


to ſouth; and which the moderns have juſt begun 


to diſcover, without pretending, however, either to 


calculate the beginning of it, or to trace its con- 
tinuation. 

Tris inclination of the earth is ; oth a ſeeming 
one, if it be owing. to the heavens, which bya 
flow. motion proportioned to the magnitude of 


their orbs, attract and draw after them the ſun 


towards the pole: but it is a real one, if -our 
globe by its natural conſtitution verges as it were ; 
inſenſibly towards a point oppoſite to this ſecret 
motion of the heavens: however this may be, by 
the natural [conſequence of this inclination, the 
en axis being conſtantly declining, it may hap- 
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pen, that what we call the oblique ſphere may 
become a.right one, and. what was a right ſphere, 
may in its turn become an oblique one that the 
countries now lying under the equator might for- 
merly have been under the poles, and what is now 
the frigid zone, may have before been the torrid. 
Hence we may conclude, that this great varia- 
tion in the poſition of the whole of the earth, 
muſt continually produce a number of particular 
alterations on its ſurface. The ocean, which acts 
as the inſtrument of all theſe ſmaller changes, by 
following this particular inclination of the axis, 
retires from one tract of land and occupies ano- 
ther, and thus occaſions thoſe inundations or 
deluges which have ſucceſſively overflowed the 
face of the globe; which have drowned its inhabi- 
tants, and every where left viſible marks of ruin 
and devaſtation, or laſting memorials of their 
fatal effects in the annals or trace of man- 
kind. 8 8 
Tais perpetual conteſt of one element with 
another; of the earth ingulphing the waters in 
her internal cavities, and of the ſea encroaching 
upon, and ſwallowing up large tracts of land; 
this eternal ſtrife ſubſiſting between two elements 
apparently incompatible, but in reality inſeparable 
from each other, expoſes the inhabitants of the 
globe to evident dangers, and fills them with 
apprehenſions concerning their fate. The lively | 
recollection of paſt, naturally begets a dread of fu- 
ture changes. Hence the univerſal traditions con- 
cerning deluges in the earlier ages, and the expecta- 
tion of the future. conflagration of the world. The 
029) . .- — miolkent 
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violent agitations which have been felt in "a 
part of the globe; earthquakes occaſioned by in- 
undations, or vuleanos produced by thofe convul- 


fions, raiſe and keep up terror in the minds of 
men. This terror has been diffuſed; and received 
the ſanction of every ſuperſtition from whence it 
firſt aroſe; and it is obſerved to operate moſt 


. ſtrongly in countries, fuch as America, where the 


veſtiges of theſe revolutions of the Ee are moſt. 


rentarkdble and moſt recent. 


Max once poſſeſſed with fear, conſiders a Pry 


calamity as the parent of a thouſand others. Earth 
and heaven ſeem equally to conſpire his ruin: 
he imagines: that he views death both above and 
beneath him: he looks upon events which acci- 


| dentally happen at the ſame juncture, as connected 


in the nature and the order of things; and as 


every tranſaction on this globe muſt neceſſarily 


appear under the aſpect of ſome conſtellation, 
the ſtars are accuſed of having a ſhare in every 
calamity whoſe cauſe is unknown ; and the human 
mind, which has ever been bewikered'i in its inqui- 


ries concerning the origin of evil, has been led to 


ſuppoſe that certain ſimilar ſituations of the planets, 
however common, have an immediate and neceſſary 
influence on all revolutions . at the time, 
or ſoon after ſucceeding. 


Por TI cAL. events, in particular, on account of 


their greater importance to mankind, have ever 
been conſidered as more immediately depending 
on the motion of the ſtars. Hence have ariſen 
falſe predictions, and the terrors they have inſpired; 
terrors which have always diſturbed the earth, and 
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39 Vi. K of which ignorance is the cauſe, and at the ſame 
time regulates the degree of them. TE 
Tnovon Montezuma, as well as many other 
perſons, might poſſibly have been affected with 
this diſeaſe of the human mind, there is no cir- 
cumſtance that can induce us to impute this pre- 
vailing weakneſs to him. His political conduct, 
however, was not the wiſer on this account. Since 
this prince had been upon the throne, he had no 
longer diſplayed any of thoſe talents that had 
placed him upon it. Sunk in a ſtate of effeminacy 
and indolence, he deſpiſed his ſubjects, and op- 
preſſed his tributaries. His mind was ſo debaſed 
and corrupted, that even the arriyal of the Spa- 
niards could not rouze him into action. He waſted 
bi in negociations the time he ſhould have employed 
in combat, and wiſhed to ſend away laden with pre- 
ſents, enemies he ought to have deſtroyed. Cortez, 
3 | to whom this ſupineneſs was very convenient, omit- 
ted nothing that might contribute to encourage it, 
and always treated with him in the moſt friendly 
terms. He declared, that he was ſent merely 
with orders to hold a conference with the power: 
ful emperor of Mexico, on the part of the greateſt 
© monarch of the eaſt. Whenever he was preſſed to 
reimbark, he always repreſented that no ambaſ- 
ſador had ever been diſmiſſed without being ad- 
mitted to an audience. At length, the deputies 
finding him inflexible, were obliged, according to a 
their inſtructions, to have recourſe to menaces, 
and ſpoke in high terms of the opulence and 
ſtrength of their country. Cortez then turning 
to his ſoldiers, told them : This is exactly what we 
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: wiſh to meet with, great dangers, ould great wealth. 8 K 8 K 


He had then completed all his preparatives, and . 
gained every information that was neceſſary, Re- 
ſolved therefore to conquer or to periſh, he ſet 
fire to all his ſhips, and directed his march. to the 
capital of the empire. 
Ix his way he met with the 8 of Tlaſcala, 
which had ever been in enmity with the Mexicans, 
who wanted to make it ſubject to their empire. 
Cortez not doubting but that they would favour 
his projects, demanded permiſſion to paſs through 
their country, and propoſed an alliance, both which 
were refuſed for reaſons that we never have been 
acquainted with, The ſurpriſing accounts given 
of the Spaniards aſtoniſhed the inhabitants of 
Tlaſcala, but did not diſmay them. They fought 
four or - five battles; in one of which the Spa- 
niſh troops were broken, and in danger of be- 
ing defeated, had not ſome diſſentions happened 

in the enemy's army. Cortez was obliged to in- 
trench himſelf, and the Tlaſcalans, who wanted 
nothing but arms to make them victorious, raſhed 
to death upon his breaſt-works. 

ANor gx circumſtance which contributed] not 

a little to their defeat, was a certain point of 
bonour dictated by the feelings of common huma- 

nity, adopted by the Greeks at the ſiege of Troy, 
and by ſome people among the Gauls; and eſta- 

bliſhed among ſeveral nations. This was the dread 

and diſgrace of ſuffering the dead or the wounded 

to be carried off by the enemy. An attention to 

this point occaſioned a continual confuſion in 8 

: ak and abated the vigour of their attacks. 
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veterans, exhauſted by the fatigues. of war. 
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Ts form of government among theſe peaple 


was very ſingular, and in..many. reſpetts at leaſt 


may be. propoſed. as an excellent model. The 
country was diyided. into ſeveral diſtricts, over 
which princes preſided with the title of Caciques. : 


They led their ſubjects to War, levied taxes, and 
adminiſtred juſtice: but it was neceſſary that their 


laws and edicts ſhould have the ſanction of the 


ſenate of Tlaſcala, | in which the ſupreme authority 
reſided. This body was compoſed of citizens 
choſen out of each diſtri by a an N of the 


. people. 


Tux 9225 of the Tlaſealans were extremely 
ſevere. Falſhood, filial. ingratitude, and ſodomy 
were puniſhed with death. Polygamy was tole- 

ared by law. Their climate led to It, and the 
government encouraged 1 it. 

MirIrARY merit here, as in all uncivilized Rates. 
or ſuch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the higheſt 


eſteem. © In their warlike expeditions they carried 


in their quivers two arrows, on which were en- 
graven the figures.of two of their antient heroes. 


They began the engagement by diſcharging one 


of theſe arrows, which it was a point of honour to 
recover. In their towns they wore a dreſs, which 
they laid aſide when they went to battle. They 


| were celebrated for ſimplicity and ſincerity i in their 


public treaties, - and the veneration they paid to 


old men. Theft, adultery, and drunkenneſs were 


held! in deteſtation, and the perſons guilty of thoſe 
crimes were doomed to baniſhmenr. No ſtrong 
liquors were allowed to be drunk by any but 


THE 
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Tur Tlaſcalans had their pleaſure-gardens wh B 0 * 
their baths. They were fond of dancing, poetry, 
and theatrical amuſements. One of heir principal 
divinities was the goddeſs of love, who had a 
temple erected to her, where the whole nation 


reſorted to the celebration of her feſtivals. 3 


Taz1R. country was not of any great extent, 
nor was it the moſt fertile ſpot in that part of the 
world. Though mountainous it was well culti- | 


vated, very populous, and very happy. 


Suck were the people whom the Spaniards dif 
dained to acknowledge of the ſame ſpecies with 
| themſelves. One of the qualities of the Tlaſcalans 


which excited their contempt the moſt, was the 


love of liberty. They fancied that theſe people 
had no government, becauſe it was not veſted. in 
a ſingle perſon; no police, becauſe it differed from 
that of Madrid; no virtues, becauſe they were not 


of the ſame religious perſuaſion; and no under- 


ſtanding, becauſe they did not 469g) the ſame 


opinion, | 
Pzanars, no people have ever boon ſo "We 
attached to their national prejudices, as the Spa- 


niards were at that time, and as they ſtill continue 
to be. By theſe prejudices all their ſentiments 
were dictated, their judgments influenced, and 


their characters formed. The ſtrong and ardent 
genius they derived from nature, ſerved only to 
aſſiſt them in inventing ſophiſms to confirm them 


in their errors. Never was the- perverſion of 
human reaſon maintained in a more dogmatical, 


determined, obſtinate and artful manner. Nor 
was their attachment to their cuſtoms leſs ſtrong 
e e than 
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B 0 „10 K than to their prejudices. They thought no people 
— in the world were intelligent, enlightened and 
virtuous, except themſelves. This national pride, 
carried to an exceſs of infatuation beyond example, 
would have inclined them to conſider Athens in 
the ſame contemptuous light as they did Tlaſcala. 
They would have treated the Chineſe as brutes, 
and have every where left marks of outrage, op- 
preſſion, and devaſtation. 
Tr1s haughty and 1 imperious turn of mind did 
not, however, prevent the Spaniards from making 
an alliance with the Tlaſcalans, who furniſhed _ 
| them with troops to conduct their march and ſup- 
[| 5 port them in their enterpriſe. f 


Cortes ad- Wir this reinforcement, Cortez ne to- 
Frances to- 

wards wards the capital city, through a fertile country 

Mexico. | 


| Manners, Watered by fine rivers, and interſperſed with towns, 
| religion, © woods, Cultivated fields, and gardens. The foil | 


government, 
and riches. produced a variety of plants unknown in Europe. 
pire, at tie Birds of the brighteſt plumage, and animals of a 


the Sp--= new ſpecies appeared in great abundance. Nature 
only changed her appearance, by aſſuming a more 
agreeable and richer dreſs. The temperature of 
the air, and the continual heats which were not 
inſupportable, preſerved the earth in conſtant ver · 
dure and fertility. On the ſame ſpot were feen 
trees covered with bloſſoms, and others with de- 
licious fruits: and the corn that was ſown i in ons 
field was reaped in another. | 


Tux Spaniards ſeemed to be inſepfible to the 
beauties of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold 


was the FOG ornament of the houſes and 
e 


ng 
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temples ; : that the arms, furniture, and perſons of B * | 


by OT — 


the Mexicans were adorned with the ſame metal. 
This alone attracted their notice, like Mammon, 
whom Milton deſcribes as forgetting the Divinity 
in Heaven itſelf, and having his eyes always fixed 
upon its golden porches. 5 
MonTEZzUMA's wavering diſpoſition, ad; per- 
haps, the fear of ſtaining his former glory, prevent- 
ed him from marching againſt the Spaniards at 
their arrival, and from joining the Tlaſcalans, who - 
had behaved with greater courage than he had 
done; and laſtly, from attacking conquerors who 
were fatigued with their own victories. He had 
contented himſelf with endeavouring to divert Cor- 
teꝛ from his deſign of viſiting his capital, and 
reſolved at laſt to introduce him- into it himſelf. 
Thirty kings or princes were ſubj ect to his domi- 
nion, many of whom were able to bring a numerous 
army into the field. He poſſeſſed immenſe riches, 
and his power was abſolute. It 1s faid that his 
ſubjects were intelligent, enlightened, polite and 
induſtrious. They were alſo a warlike Pour; a 
had high notions of honour. 
_ Hap the emperor of Mexico known how to 
avail himſelf of theſe advantages, the ſceptre could 
never have been wreſted out of his hands. But 
this prince forgetting what he owed to himſelf and 
to his ſtation, did not ſhew the leaſt inſtance of 
courage, or ability, by the exertion of his whole 
force when he might have cruſhed the Spaniards, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in diſcipline and 
aͤrms; he rather choſe to have recourſe to perfidy. 
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Wulur he loaded them with preſents, oy 
and every token of reſpect at Mexico, he ga 
orders to attack Vera -C ruz, a colony the Spano 
had eſtabliſbed with a view of ſecuring 1 their retreat, 
and of being furniſhed with ſupplies. - Cortez ac. 
quainted his companions with the news, and told 
them, That it was abſolutely neceſſary to fur. 
<« priſe theſe barbarians with ſome extraordinary 


«6 exploit ; and that he reſolved to ſeize the emperor, 


and make himſelf maſter of his perſon.” This 
deſign being approved, he inſtantly marched with 
his officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him 
he muſt either follow him, or die. The prince, 
whoſe puſillanimity could only be equalled by the 
raſhneſs of his enemies, refigned himſelf into their 
hands. He was obliged to conſent to the puniſh- 
ment of the generals, who had acted only in obe · 
dience to his orders; and completed his diſgrace, 
by ſubmitting to do homage to the king of Spain, 
- In the midſt of this ſucceſs, Cortez received ad- 
vice that Narvaez was diſpatched by the governor 
of Cuba,' with a ſmall army to, ſuperſede him in 
his command. He marched towards his rival, 
engaged, and took him priſoner. He ordered the 
vanquiſhed to lay down their arms, but afterwards | 
reſtored them, and propoſed that they ſhould fol- 
low him. He gained their afſections by his con · 
fidence and magnanimity; and the army of Narvaez 
inliſted under his ſtandard. He then returned to 
Mexico, where he had left two hundred men to 
guard the emperor. | 
Connor ions were excited among 4 the 3 
of Mexico, whoſe indignation was raiſed at the 
= captivity 
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a public feſtival celebrated in honour of the 
deities of the country, by deſtroying their altars, 


arms. 
Tax ſuperſtition of the Mexiatns was he only 


mark of barbariſm among them: their prieſts, 


2 moſt ſcandalous abuſe of that abominable wor- 
ſhip, which they had impoſed upon the credu- 


other civilized nations, acknowledged a ſupreme 
ments: but theſe uſeful doctrines were diſgraced 


credibility. 

Taz religious ſyſtem of _ F taught 
them to expect the final cataſtrophe of the 
world, at the concluſion of every century; and 


tion. The Mexicans invoked inferior. powers in 
the ſame manner as other nations have invoked 
Genii, Camis, Manitous, Angels; and Fetiches. 


temples, images, functions, and diſtin& autho- 
rity aſſigned them, r Wik . e of 
working miracles. 

Taz Mexicans had alſo their holy water to 
ſprinkle the people; and the emperor drank of 


it. Pilgrimages, proceſſiohs and donations to the 
* prieſts. 


f 


and making a maſſacre / of the worſhippers and 
prieſts, had provoked the Id 94 to n 0 


however, who were a diſgrace to humanity, made 


iy of the people. This government, like all 
being, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


by a mixture of abſurdities, which deſtroyed their 


that year was diſtinguiſhed throughout the whole 
empire, by every mark of grief and conſterna- 


The loweſt of this claſs of deities had all their 


36 
| captivity of their prince; and the indiſcreet zeal ® & K 
of the Spaniards having prompted them to diſturb Wh. 
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prieſts were eſteemed acts of piety: and they 
were no ſtrangers to expiations, penances, mor- 
tifications, and abſtinence. They had ſome ſu- 
perſtitious obſervances peculiar to themſelves, A 
ſlave was annually choſen, and ſhut up in the | 
temple ; to him they paid adoration, offered i in- 
cenſe, invoked him as a deity, and concluded the 


ſcene by putting him to death with great ſo. 


lemnity. Another piece of ſuperſtition, of which 
no traces are to be found in any other country, 
was this: on certain days the prieſts made 2 
ſtatue of paſte, which they ſent to the oven; they 
placed it upon an altar, where it became a di. 
vinity. Upon this day innumerable crouds of 
people flocked to the temple. The prieſts cut 
the ſtatue in pieces, and diſtributed a portion of it 
to all the perſons in the aſſembly, who ate it, and 
Ka they were ſanRtified by ſwallowing their | 
god. WY e 
Ir was certainly more eligible to eat gods than 
men: and yet the Mexicans: ſacrificed their pri- 
ſoners of war in the temple of the god of battles. 
The prieſts, it is ſaid, afterwards ate them, and 
ſent portions to the emperor, and the principal 
lords of the realm. When peace had laſted ſome 
time, the prieſts took care to have ir inſinuated 
to the emperor, that the gods were periſhing 
with hunger; ; and war was commenced with no 
Other view than to make priſoners. _ Such a ſyſtem 
of religion was in every view odious and ter- 
rible; and all its ceremonies were of a diſmal 
and fanguinary caſt, Ir kept mankind perpetual. 
ly in awe, was calculated to make the people 

is . cruel, 
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a and to give the prieſts an unllmiced au- F 00 0 * 
thority. Theſe barbarous abſurdities, though CIs 
they might juſtly excite the deteſtation of the 
Spaniards, could not juſtify their attempts to 
ſuppreſs them by the greateſt cruelties. They 
could not juſtify them in attacking” and mur- 
dering a people aſſembled in the principal tem- 4 
ple of the capital; or in aſſaſſinating the nobles | 
in order to ſeize upon their poſſeſſions. + 
Ox his return to Mexico, Cortez found the 
Spaniards beſieged in the palace, where he had left 
them to guard the emperor. It was not with- 
out difficulty that he opened a paſſage to join 
them; and when he was at their head, he was 
obliged to ſuſtain many powerful attacks. The 
| Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary courage. 
They chearfully devoted -themſelves to certain 
death. Naked and ill armed, they threw them- 
ſelves into the ranks of the Spaniards, with a 
view of making their arms uſeleſs, or wreſting 
them out of their hands. Several attempted to 
enter Cortez's palace by the embraſures, where | 
the cannon were placed: and there was not a 
man who would not have courted death to pro- 
cure the deliverance of his country from the ty- 
ranny of theſe foreign uſurpers. Cortez having 
taken poſſeſſion of a temple which was an ad- 
vantageous poſt, was viewing from a platform 
the engagement in which the Indians fought de- 
ſperately for fthe recovery of their loſt liberty, 
| when two young Mexican noblemen threw away 
their arms, and came over to him as deſerters. 
Placing one * on the ground in a ſuppliant 
poſture, 


— 


— N 


B 9 poſture, they be dn, an threw: th 
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8 by — "him "along with them. Cor⸗ 
tez diſengaged himſelf from them, and kept his 
ſtation by laying hold of the baluſtrade; and the 
two Mexicans died victims of this "noble bur 
q r emprprinel fo f 
Tunis and ſome other eirhite wich ſhewed 
equal courage, made. the Spaniards defirous of 
coming to terms of accommodation. At length 
Montezuma conſented to become the inſtrument 


of his people's ſlavery, and appeared upon the 


rampart to perſuade his ſubjects to retire. Their 
reſentment convinced him that his reign Was at 
an end, and he was mortally wounded by the | 
ſhower of arrows they diſcharged A 
Tn ſucceſſor to this mean monarch was of 


a haughty and intrepid diſpoſition. He united 


judgment with readineſs of conception. He knew 
how. to retrieve his affairs; and to defend him- 
ſelf in circumſtances of danger. His ſagacity diſ- 
covered to him the difficulty of gaining any ad- 
vantage over an enemy ſo ſuperior in their wea- 
pons, by vigorous attacks, and he thought! it the 
beſt expedient to reduce them by famine. Cortez 


no ſooner perceived this change of meaſures, 99 


he thought of ſecuring a a retreat "to the country 
of Tlaſcala. 


Tux execution of this poser gehe great 5.7 


- | path; impenetrable ſecrecy, and well con- 
certed meaſures. The march was begun in the N 

middle of the night: the army was ſilently 
ws off along a bank, when it was found that ; 


its 


\ 
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its motions had been obſerved with a ſpirit of diſ- 6 
guiſe, of which the Mexicans were thought inea- 
pable. His rear guard was attacked by a nume - 

rous body, and the flanks by the canoes diſtri- 
buted on each ſide of the cauſeway. If the Mexi- Eo 
cans, who had a greater number of troops than = 
they could bring into action, had taken the pre- 
caution to place a part of them at the extremity 
15 of this cauſeway, or even to break it, all the 
Spaniards would inevitably have periſhed in this 
bloody. engagement. Fortunately for them, the 
enemy knew not how to avail himſelf of all his 
advantages, and they at length reached the bor- 
ders of the lake, after having undergone a va- 
riety of incredible dangers and fatigues. The 
confuſion they were in ſtill expoſed" them to a 
total defeat, when they were relieved. from this 
danger by afreſh error of the enemy. 51] 
No ſooner had the morning diſcovered to dis 
Mexicans the field of battle of which they were 
| maſters, than they perceived among the ſlain 
two of Montezuma's ſons, whom the Spaniards 
were carrying off with ſome other priſoners. This 
ſight chilled them with horror. The idea of 
having maſſacred the children after having ſacri- 
ficed the father, was too violent for men en- 
feebled and enervated by a habit of blind obe- 
dience, to be able to bear. They were afraid | | 
of adding, impiety to regicide and employed in 1 
idle funeral rites the time they owed to x Wis 
preſervation « of their country. 1 
Dun s this interval, the beaten 5500 t 
bad loſt two hundred Spaniards, a thouſand Tlaſ- 
You, II. Ls calans, 


* 
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FOE calans, the greater part of their artillery, —Y 


\ 


which had ſcarce a ſoldier remaining that was not 


wounded, was reſuming its march. The enemy 
ſoon purſued, harraſſed, and at length ſurround- 
ed it in the valley of Otumba. The cannonade, 
and the firing of the ſmall arms, the pikes and 
ſwords did not prevent the Indians, all naked 
as they were, from advancing, and charging their 
enemies with great fury. Courage was juſt upon 
the point of yielding to numbers, when Cortez 
himſelf determined the fortune of the day. He 
had been informed, that in this part of the new 
world, the fate of the battle depended upon the 
royal ſtandard. Theſe colours, the form of which 
was remarkable, and which were never brought 
into the field but on the moſt important occa- 
ſions, were at no great diſtance from him. He | 
immediately ruſhed: forward with the braveſt of 
his companions, to take them from the ene- 
my. One of them ſeized and carried them into 
the Spaniſh ranks. The Mexicans immediately | 
loſt all courage; and throwing down their arms, 
betook themſelves to flight. Cortez purſued his 
march, and arrived in the country of T laſcal 
without oppoſition. | 
 CorTExz did not relinquiſh « either the deen | 
or the hopes of ſubduing the empire of Mexico, 
but he adopted a new plan; and propoſed to 
make one part of the inhabitants aſſiſt him in 
the reduction of the other. The form of the 


Mexican 8 the diſpoſition of the peo- 
LE „ Ns 


I 
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ple, and the ſituation of the city, favoured bis 
project, and facilitated the execution or Ye 
\* THE empire was elective, and certain princes 
or caciques were the electors. They uſzally choſe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, that ſo long as he filled tie throne, 
the rains ſhould fall in due ſeaſon,. the rivers 
| cauſe no inundations, the fields be exempt from 
ſterility, and that mankind ſhould hot be de- 
Kroyed by the malignant effects of a contagious 
air, This cuſtom may have had ſome reference 
to a theocratical government, the traces of which 
are ſtill to be found almoſt among all the nations 
in the world. It might likewiſe probably be the 
intention of this iges oath to intimate to 
the new ſovereign, that, as the misfortunes of 
a ſtate almoſt always ariſe from wrong meaſures 
of adminiſtration, his government ought _ to be 
conducted with ſuch e and wiſdom, 
that public calamities might never be conſidered 
as the conſequences of his imprudence, or as 
the juſt puniſhment of his Iicentiouſrieſs, Ac- 
cording to the admirable tenor of their laws, 
merit was the only title to the crown : but ſu. 
perſtition had given the prieſts a conſiderable i in- 
fluence in their elections. On his acceſſion to 
the throne, the emperor was obliged ro make 
war, and to offer the priſoners to the gods. This 
prince, though elective, had an abſolute authori- 
ty, as there were no written laws, and he was 
at liberty to make what alterations he pleaſed 
in the old cuſtoms. Almoſt all the forms of 
1 C c 2 juſtice 
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Juſtice and ceremonies of the, court had the ſanc- 
tion of religion. The ſame crimes that are pu- 

niſhed in all other places, were puniſhable by 
the laws, but the criminals were often ſaved by 
the interpoſition of the prieſts. There were two 
laws which had a tendency to deſtroy the inno- 
cent, and to make the Mexicans bend under 
the double yoke of tyranny and ſuperſtition, By 
theſe laws, perſons offending. againſt the ſancti. 
ty of religion, or the majeſty of the prince, were 
condemned to death. It is eaſy to diſcern how ß 
much laws of ſo little preciſion might afford op- 

portunities of gratifying private revenge, or of 
promoting the intereſted views of prieſts and 
courtiers. . 

THE ſteps by \ which private men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility roſe to poſts 
of honour, were bravery, piety, and perſeverance. 
In the temples a more painful noviciate was pre- 
ſcribed than in the army; and the nobles who 
had undergone ſuch hardſhips to obtain their 
en, ſubmitted to the meaneſt employ- 
ments in the palace of the emperors, _ 

Aon the great numbers of vaſſals in Mexico, 
Cortez concluded there might be ſome who would 
be ready to ſhake off the yoke, and Join the Spa- 
niards. He had remarked that the Mexicans were 
held in great deteſtation by the petty ſtates that 
were ſubject to the empire, and that the em- 
perors exerciſed their authority with extreme ſe. 
verity. He had likewiſe obſerved, that the pro- 
vinces in general diſliked the. religion of the me- 


tropolis, and that even in Mexico, the. nobility 
| and 
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and perſons of fortune, whoſe intercourſe with B 
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ſociety had abated the force of their prejudices, WWW 


and ſoftened their popular manners, had loſt their 
attachment to this mode of religion : and that 
many of the nobility were diſguſted at the low 
ſervices exacted of them by their maſters, 
Havine received ſome ſmall reinforcements 
from the Spaniards, obtained ſome troops from 


the republic of Tlaſcala, and formed ſome new. 
alliances, Cortez bent his courſe once more to- 


wards the capital of the empire. 


Mxico was ſituated on an iſland in the mid- 


dle of a large lake. If the Spaniards, may be 
credited, this city contained twenty thouſand 
| houſes; the inhabitants were very numerous, and 
the buildings magnificent. The emperor's palace, 


which was- built with marble and jaſper, was of a 


_ prodigious extent. Its fountains, baths, ornaments, 
and ſtatues repreſenting different animals, excited 
admiration, It was full of pictures, which though 
made of feathers, were finely coloured, brilliant, 
and natural, Moſt of the caciques, as well as 


the emperor, had menageries repleniſhed with all 
the animals of the new continent, and apart- 
ments for the arrangement of natural curioſities. 
Their gardens were filled with plants of every 


ſpecies. The beauties of nature, and whatever 


is rare or glittering in her productions, muſt be an 
object of luxury to an opulent people, where 


nature is beautiful, and the arts are not brought | 


to perfection. The temples, which were nume- 


rous, were in general magnificent; but polluted | 


with blood, and hung round with the heads of 


Ce. the 
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the unhappy victims who had been ſacrificed, 
One of the greateſt beauties of Mexico was a 
ſquare to which more than a hundred thouſand per, 
ſons uſually reſorted: it was covered with tents and 
ſhops, where the merchants expoſed to view all 
the riches of the country, and the manufactures 
of the Mexicans : birds of every colour, brilliant 
ſhells, a profuſion of flowers, together with pieces 
of workmanſhip in gold and enamel, gave theſe 
markets a more beautiful and ſplendid appearance 
to the eye, than is to be met with in the richeſt 
fairs of Europe. One hundred thouſand canoes 

were conſtantly paſling and repaſſing between 


the city and the borders of the lake; which 


were ornamented with more than fifty cities, and 
a multitude of towns and villages. Upon: this 


Jake were three cauſeways of conſiderable length, 


which were maſter-pieces of Mexican induſtry. 
If we conſider that theſe people were of no very 
remote antiquity, that they had no intercourſe 
with any enlightened nation, that they knew not 
the uſe of iron, were deſtitute of the convenience 


of writing, and unacquainted with any of thoſe 


arts which aſſiſt us in the knowledge and exer- 
ciſe of others; and if we add to this, that they 
lived in a climate where the invention of man 
is not excited by neceſſity; we muſt acknow- 


ledge them to have been one of the moſt i inge- 
nious people in the world. 5 | 


Bur the falſity of this pompous deſcription 


may eaſily be made evident to every man's ca- 
pacity. It is not, however, merely by contraſt- 
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ing the preſent ſtate of Mexico with that in 1 


which its conquerors pretend to have found it, 
that this point can be decided. The ravages 
occaſioned by deſtructive tyrranny, and a long 
continued ſeries of oppreſſſons, are ſufficiently 
known. But if we compare the different ac 
counts of the Spaniards, we ſhall then be able 
to judge of the degree of credit they deſerve. 
When they wiſh to imprint a great idea of their 
courage and ſucceſs, they repreſent” the empire - 
they have ſubdued as a formidable, rich, and civi- 
| lized kingdom. If, on the contrary, they mean 
to juſtify” their cruelties, no people were ever 
ſo baſe, ſo corrupt, ſo barbarous as theſe. 
WææꝝX it poſſible to form a proper judgment 
of a people that exiſts. no more, it might poſ- 
ſibly be ſaid, that the Mexicans were ſubject to 
a deſpotiſm as cruel as it was ill concerted; 
that they rather conceived the neceſſity of having 
regular tribunals of juſtice, than they felt the ad- 
vantages of them; that the ſmall number of arts 
they followed were as defective in workmanſhip, 
as they were rich in materials; that they were 
further removed from à ſavage, than they were 
near to a civilized people; and that fear, the 
chief ſpring of all arbitrary governments, ſerved 
them inſtead of morality and principles. 
Conrzz began, however, by gaining over to 
his intereſt the caciques who reigned in the cities 
that were ſituated on the borders of the lake. 
Some of them joined the Spaniards with their 
forces; others were reduced to ſubjection. Cor- 
tez took poſſeſſion of the three avenues that lead 
Cc4 | to 
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to Mexico, He alſo endeavoured to make him- 


ſelf maſter of. the navigation of the lake. He 


built ſome brigantines, on board of which he 


put part of his artillery: and, in this poſture, 


he waited till famine ſhould produce a ſurrender 
of the empire of the new world. 


ce 


GUATIMOZIN exerted his utmoſt efforts to re. 


lieve the capital. His ſubjects fought. with as 
much fury as ever. The Spaniards, however, 


maintained their poſts, and carried their attacks 


into the center of the city. The Mexicans fear- 


ing it would be taken, and perceiving that there 


. ſoon be a total want of proviſions, turned 
their attention to the preſervation of their emperor. 
He conſented to attempt his eſcape, with a view 
of maintaining the war in the northern part of 


his dominions. To facilitate his retreat, a party 


of his ſoldiers generouſly devoted themſelves to 
death, by diverting the attention of the beſiegers: 
but the canoe, in which this generous and un- 
fortunate monarch had embarked, was taken by a 


brigantine. An officer of the Spaniſh revenue 


ſuſpecting that he had treaſures concealed, or- 
dered him to be extended upon red hot coals, 
to extort a confeſſion. His favourite, who under- 


went the ſame torture, complaining to him of | 


his ſufferings, the emperor ſaid, Am I upon a bed 
of roſes.? an expreſſion equal to any: of thoſe 
which hiſtory has recorded as worthy the admi- 
ration of mankind! an expreſſion which the 
Mexicans ſhall one day repeat to their children, 


when the period ſhall arrive, in which the Spa- 


* ſhall — the eruelties they have ex- 
erciſed, 
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erciſed, and that race of deſtroyers be plunged Bo 0 * 
into the ſea, or drowned in their on blood. EDS 
Theſe people may, perhaps, preſerve: the ations 
of their martyrs; and the hiſtory of their per- 
ſecutions. In theſe it will be recorded, that Gua- 
timozin was dragged half dead from the flames, 
and that three years after he was publicly hang- 
ed, under pretence of his having conſpired againſt 
his oppreſſors and executioners. q 

Ix arbitrary ſtates, the fall of the prince and - The Spani- 
the reduction of the capital uſually bring on pune ng. 
the conqueſt and ſubjection of the whole realm. Mevico, e- 
The people cannot preſerve their attachment to boundaries, | 

_ an! oppreſſive. government, or to a tyrant who 

thinks to make himſelf more reſpectable by 
never appearing in public. Accuſtomed to ac- 
knowledge no right but that of force, they ne- 
ver fail to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt party. Such 

was the revolution of Mexico. All the provinces 

ſubmitted without reſiſtance to the victor, who 

gave the name of New Spain to this empire, 

the frontiers of which were till extended, though 

they-were already five hundred tai: in W 

and two hundred in breadth. 

Tux firſt ſtep. the conquerors took, was to 

add to their acquiſitions the vaſt tract which lies 

do the: ſouthward, and extends from Guatimala 
to the gulph of Darien, This acceſſion of ter- 
ritory, though acquired without much loſs of 
time, blood, or treaſure, was of little uſe. The 
provinces of which it conſiſts are hardly known, 
and inhabited only by a few Spaniards, who in 
general are poor, and have by their tyranny 

n B 
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compelled the Indians to retire into the moun- 


tains and impenetrable foreſts. Among all theſe 
ſavages, the Moſquitos are the only people Who 


retain the form of a nation. Having for a long 


time ſtruggled to preſerve the fertile plains they 
inhabited in the country of Nicaragua, they took 
refuge among the barren rocks at the cape of 
Gracias à Dios. Defended on the inland fide by 
| iImpaſſable moraſſes, and on that of the ſea by 
dangerous ſhoals, they defy the rage of their ene- 
mies. Their intercourſe with the Engliſh and 
French pirates, whom they have frequently ac- 
companied i in the moſt dangerous enterprizes, has 
inflamed their hatred for their perſecutors, in- 
creaſed their natural audacity, and taught them 
the uſe of fire-arms : but their numbers, which 
were never conſiderable, have been continually 
on the decline. As they do not at preſent ex- 
ceed two thouſand- men, their weakneſs puts it 
out of their power to give the leaft alarm. 
Tux increaſed extent of New Spain towards 
the north, is more conſiderable. and may prove 
of much more importance. We have hitherto 
been ſpeaking only of New Mexico, which was 
difcovered in 1333, and conquered in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century; which revolted about 
the middle of it, and was ſoon after reduced to 
ſubjection. All that we know concerning this 
immenſe province, is, that the Spaniards have 
ſettled a few wandering ſavages there, introduced 
a little agriculture, worked fome rich mines im- 
perfectly, and eſtabliſhed a ſettlement called —m_ 
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Bic The conqueſt of this inland territory would B % on 


have been followed by another of much greater A 5 


utility on the ſea- coaſt, if, during the hundred 
years ſince it was undertaken, it had been pro- 
ſecuted with the attention it deſerved. 


Tax old empire of Mexico extended its boun- 


daries almoſt to the entrance of Vermilion bay. 
From theſe limits, to the place where the con- 


tinent is united to California, is a gulph almoſt 


twenty degrees in length. Its breadth is ſome- 


times ſixty, and ſometimes fifty leagues, ſeldom 
leſs than forty. In this extent there are many 
ſand-banks, and a conſiderable number of iſlands, 
and the coaſt is inhabited by ſeveral ſavage na- 
tions, which are for the moſt part in enmity with 


each other. The Spaniards have here formed 
certain ſcattered colonies, to which, agreeably 


to their cuſtom, they have given the name of 
provinces. Their miſſionaries have carried their 
diſcoveries further, and flattered themſelves that 
they ſhould procure to their country greater riches 
than it had ever acquired from its moſt celebrated 
poſſeſſions. 5 
SEVERAL Cauſes have been for a long time com- 
bined, to render their labours ineffectual. No 
ſooner had they aſſembled together, and civilized 
ſome of the ſavages, than theſe were carried off 
to be employed in the mines. This cruelty ruin- 
ed the riſing ſettlements, and prevented other 
Indians from incorporating with them. The Spa- 


niards, too remote from the inſpection of go- 


vernment, gave themſelves up to the moſt atro- 
| ' .*  Clous 
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B opt K cious and unheard of enormities. "Quickſilver, 


ſtuffs, and other merchandiſe were carried thither 
from Vera-Cruz on mules through a difficult and 
dangerous way of ſix or ſeven hundred leagues; 3 a 
circumſtance which, at the end of the journey, 
enhanced their price fo conſiderably, that moſt of 
the perſons concerned in the working of the mines 
were obliged to abandon them, from the impoſſi- 
bility of ſupporting them. At laſt certain clans 
of ſavages, itimulated either by ferocity or the 
well- grounded apprehenſion of being one day en- 
flaved, unexpectedly fell on the workmen, who 
ſtil] obſtinately perſiſted in wann Wan 0 


many difficulties. 


Ir was hoped that a new arrangement of things 
would take place, when in 1746, by order of go- 
vernment, the Jeſuit Ferdinand Conſag had ſailed 
through the whole gulph of California. This 


voyage, executed with the utmoſt care and with 


great judgment, inſtructed the Spaniards in every 
thing that was of importance for them to know. 


They became acquainted with the coaſts of this 


continent, the harbours which nature has opened 


there, the ſandy and dry places which are not ſuſ- 
ceptible of cultivation, and the rivers, which by 


the fertility they produce on their banks point 
out the proper ſpot for the formation of ſettle- 


ments. Nothing in future could hinder the veſſels 


from Acapulco from entering Vermilion bay, or 


from conveying at a moderate expence, into the 
provinces on 1ts borders, miſſionaries, ſoldiers, 
miners, proviſions, merchandiſe, and every thing 


neceſſary for colonies, | and returning from thence 


laden 


peared, and did not appear again till want of ſub- 
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laden with metals, The imagination of the Spa- Book | 


niards went ſtill further. They already foreſaw f | 

the whole continent ſubdued as far as new Mexico, „ 

and a new empire rife, as extenſive and as opu- 

| lent as the former, and which would be ſuperior 
to it in the mildneſs and ſalubrity of its climate. 

Tuxsx expectations were not chimerical; but 

in order to have them realized, it was neceſſary 

that the natives of the country ſhould either be 

gained over by humane actions, or ſubdued by 

force of arms. It could not poſſibly enter into the 

minds of deſtroyers of the new world to have re- 

courſe to the firſt of theſe expedients, and they 

were not able to purſue the ſecond before the your | 

1768. FS | | 0 
Tazin endeavours have not been n dds 

complete ſucceſs. They advanced with conſider- 

able rapidity in Mexico, and in every region which 

was populous, or whoſe inhabitants were collected 

in a ſmall compaſs. Countries leſs inhabited were 

not ſo ſoon reduced, becauſe there was a neceſſity 

of finding out men to ſubdue, and becauſe they 

fled into the foreſts whenever the Spaniards ap- 


ſiſtence had obliged them to return. Thus it was 
not till after three years purſuit, toil, and cruelty, 

that the conqueſt of the Seris, Platos, and Sobai- 
Poris was completed. Their neighbours, the Pa- 
Pagos, Nijoras, and Sobas, deſpairing of being 
able to defend their liberty, ſubmitted to the yoke 
without reſiſtance. Troops were ſtill employed 
in 1771 in purſuing the Apaches, the moſt war- 
like of theſe nations, and Who had the ſtrongeſt 
paſſion 


Climate, = 
ſoil, and 
population 
of Mexico. 


entirely compoſed of native filver. 


coveries, hath not been deceived 
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paſſion for independence. It is no longer thought 


— poſſible to ſubdue them, but the Spaniards are 
conſtantly employed in exterminating their race, 


or at leaſt in keeping them at a diſtanes from New 


Biſcay, which Wer Seren be Expoſed r to o their 
incurſions. 3 | 


Tur wealth that has bern lately found in de | 


| provinces of Sonora and Cinaloa, which form what 


is now called the New Andaluſia, appears to tran- 
ſcend every thing that has been ſeen in any other 
place. There is a gold mine fourteen leagues in 
extent, which at the depth of two feet offers im- 
menſe treaſures. Of the ſilver mines, one pro- 
duces eight marks per quintal of ore, and the 
ſtones which are drawn out of the other are almoſt 
If the court 
of Madrid, which has juſt publiſhed thefe diſ. 
ed; if the mines, 
which often have a great extent of ſurface with 


very little depth, do not preſent deluſive hopes, 
the unhappy ſavages, who have very lately been 


ſubdued, will be all buried alive in the bowels of 
the earth. 

NE w Spain 1 18 almoſt entirely ſituated within the 
torrid zone. The air is exceſſively warm, moiſt, 
and unwholeſome on the coaſts of the north ſea; 
Theſe defects of the climate are infinitely leſs felt 
on the coaſts of the ſouth ſea, and hardly at all in 

the inland country, which is interſected by a chain 


of mountains, that are ſuppoſed t to be a continua 


tion of the Cordeleras. vo 
Trex quality of the ſoil has the ſame. variations 
T he eaſtern part 1s low, marſhy, overflowed 1 in the 
| rainy 
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rainy Gaſattej: covered with impenetrable foreſts, 
and totally. uncultivated. It may be imagined, 
that if the Spaniards ſhould leave it in this ſtate of 
deſolation, it is becauſe they judge, that a deſert. 


and. deſtructive frontier will furniſh-a better de- 


fence againſt an enemy's fleet, than they could 
ever expect either from fortifications and troops, 
the maintenance of which would coſt immenſe 
ſums; or from the natives of the country, who are 


effeminate, and little attached to the government 


of their conquerors. The ſoil on the weſtern ſide 
is higher, of a better quality, on which there are 
many fields, and ſeveral houſes are built upon it. 
In the low lands there are diſtricts, on which nature 
has been very liberal; but, like every country 
ſituated under the tropics, they ahound more in 
fruits than in corn. 

Tux population of this vaſt empire is not leſs 
various than its ſoil. Its moſt diſtinguiſhed inha- 
bitants are the Spaniards, ſent hither by the court 
to fill the poſts of government. They are obliged, 


like thoſe in the mother-country who — to 


any eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military employments, 
to prove that there hath been neither hereticks, 
Jews, Mohammedans, nor any perſons in their 
family who have been called before the inquiſition, 
for four generations. Merchants who are deſirous 
of going to Mexico, as well as to other parts of 
America, without becoming colonifts, are com. 
pelled to obſerve the ſame forms. They are alſo 
obliged to ſwear that they have three hundred palms 
of merchandiſe, their own property, in the fleet 


in which they embark, and that they will not carry 
their 
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their wives with them. On theſe abſurd condi- 


tions, they become the principal agents of the 
European commerce with the Indies. Though 
their charter is only to continue three years, and 


a little longer for countries more remote, it is of 
great importance. To them alone belongs the 
right of ſelling, as commiſſioners, the major part 


of the cargo. If theſe laws were obſerved, the 


| merchants ſtationed in the new: world would be 


confined to diſpoſe of what ny have received on 


their own account. 


Taz predilection which adminiftration 1 for 


Spaniards born in Europe, has reduced the Spaniſh 


Creoles to acquieſce in ſubordinate ſtations. The 


deſcendents of the companions of Cortez, and of 
thoſe who came after them, being conſtantly ex- 
cluded from all places of honour or of truſt that 
were any way conſiderable, have ſeen the gradual 
decay of the power that ſupported their fathers. 


The habit of being obliged to bear that unjult 


'contempt with which they have been treated, has at 


laſt made them become really contemptible. They 


have totally loſt, in the vices which originate from 


indolence, from the heat of the climate, and from - 


a ſuperfluous enjoyment of all things, that firm- 
neſs, and that fort of pride which hath ever cha- 


racterized their nation. A barbarous luxury, 
ſhameful pleaſures, and romantic intrigues have | 
enervated all the vigour of their minds, and ſuper- . | 
ſtition hath completed the ruin of their virtues. 
Blindly devored to prieſts too ignorant to enlighten 
them by their inſtructions; too depraved to edify 


| an by their ne, and too mercenary to at- 
tend 


a r chaſe: les « eee ; 
have no attachment to any part of their religion, 
but that which enfeebles the mind, and have neu 
glefted- what - gn have deen ee, 
theif morals. REL en 
_ Tug Mieſteos 0 bude this 'third order 
of citizens, ate held in ſtill greater contempt, It is 
well known that the court of Madrid, in order to 
repleniſh a part of that dreadful vaeancy, which 
the avarice and erueliy of the conquerors had oc- - 
caſioned, and to regain the confidence of thoſe 
who had eſcaped their fury, encouraged as much 
as poſſible the marriage of Spaniards with Indian 
women. Theſe alliances, which became pretty 
common throughout all America, werę particularly 
frequent in Mexico, where the women had more 
underſtanding, and were more' agreeable than in 
other places. The Creoles transferred to this 


mixt progeny the contemptuous flight they re- 5 


ceived from the Europeans. Their condition, 
equivocal at firſt, in proceſs of time at 5 was 
fixed between the whites and the black. 
Tusk blacks are not very numerous in new 
Spain. As the natives ate more intelligent, more 
robuſt, and more induſtrious than thoſe of the 
other colonies, they have hardly introduced any 
Afticans except ſuch as were required either to 
indulge the caprice, or perform the domeftic ler | 
vice of rich people. Theſe lavesy/ who are much 
beloved by their maſters, on whom they abfolute. 
ly depend; who purchaſed: them at an extravagant 
price, and who make them the miniſters of their 
pleaſures, take advantage of the high favour they 
Vor. I. D d enjoy, 
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enjoy, to oppreſs the Mexicans. They aſſume 
over theſe men, who are called free, an aſcendent 
which keeps up an implacable hatred between the 
two nations. The law has ſtudied to encourage 
this averſion, by taking effectual meaſures to pre- 


vent all connection between them. Negroes are 


prohibited from having any amorous correſpond- 


ence with the Indians; the men, on pain of 
being mutilated, the women of being ſeverely 
puniſhed. - On all theſe accounts, the Africans, 
who in other ſettlements are enemies to Europeans, 
are in the Spaniſh Indies their warm friends. 

 AuTnortITyY has no need of this. ſupport, at 


| leaſt in Mexico, where population is no longer 


what it was formerly. The firſt hiſtorians, - ang 
thoſe who copied them, have recorded, that the 
Spaniards found there ten millions of ſouls. This 


was the exaggerated account of conquerors to 


exalt the magnificence of their triumph: and it 


was adopted without examination, with ſo much 
the more readineſs, as it rendered them the more 
odious. We need only trace with attention the 
progreſs. of thoſe ruffians who at firſt deſolated 
theſe fine countries, in order to be convinced that 
they had not ſucceeded in multiplying men at 
Mexico and the adjacent parts, but by depopu- 
lating the center of the empire; and that the pro · 
vinces which are remote from the capital, differed 
in nothing from the other deſerts of South and 


North America. It is making a great conceſſion 


19 allow that the population of Mexico has only been 
exaggerated one half: for it docs © not now | exceed 


million. + =79 
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br is generally | believed that the firſt conquerors 700k 
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even the prieſts incited 18 5 to theſe acts of fero- „ 
8 ' Undoubtedly. theſe inhuman ſoldiers fre- | 
15 quently ſhed blood without even an apparent on 
motive; and certainly their fanatic miſſionaries =_ 
not oppoſe theſe barbarities as they ought to have 
done. This was not, however, the real cauſe, the 
principal ſource of the depopulation of Mexico ; 
it was the work of a ſlow tyranny, and of that 
avarice which exacted from its wretched inhabi- 
tants more rigorous toil than was compatible with 
their conſtitution and the climate. þ 
Ts oppreſſion was coeval with the conqueſt 
of the country. All the lands were divided be- 
tween the crown, the companions of Cortez, and 
the grandees or miniſters who were moſt i in favour 
at the court of Spain. The Mexicans, appointed 
to the royal domains, were deſtined to public la- 
bours, which originally were conſiderable. The 
bt of thoſe who were employed on- the eſtates of 
individuals was ſtill more wretched. All groaned 
under A dreadful yoke ; they were ill fed ; they 
had no wages given them, and ſervices were re- 
quired of them, under which the moſt robuſt men 
would have ſunk. Their misfortunes excited the 
compaſſion of Bartholomew de las Caſas. _ | 
Tuts man, fo famous in, the ahnals of the new 
world, had accompanied. his father in the firſt 
voyage made by Columbus. The mildneſs and 
fimplicity of the Indians affected him fo ſtrongly, 
that he made himſelf an eccleſiaſtic, in order to 
devote his labours to their converſion. But this 
nf D d 2 . ſoon 
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ſoon became the leaſt of his attentions, Ag 
he Was more a nan than a prieſt, he felt more 
for the cruelties exerciſed againſt them, than for 
their ſuperſtitions. He was continually kurrying 
from one hemiſphere to the other, in order to 
comfort the people for whom ke had conceived : an 
attachment, or to ſoften their tyrants. This con. 
duct, which made him be idolized by the ont, 
and dreaded by the other, had not the ſucceſs he 
expected. The hope of. ſtriking awe, by a cha- 
racer revered among the Spaniards, determined 
him to accept the biſhoprick of Chiapa in Mexico. 
When he was convinced that this dignity was an 
inſufficient barrier againſt that avarice and cruelty 
which he endeavoured to check, he abdicated it. 
It was then that this courageous, firm, diſintereſted 
man accuſed his country before the tribunal of 
the whole univerſe. In his account of the tyranny 
of the-Spaniards in America, he accuſes them of 
| having deſtroyed fifteen millions of Indians. They 
ventured to find fault with the acrimony of his 
| ſtyle, but no one convicted him of exaggeration, 
His writings, which indicate the amiable turn of 
his diſpoſition, and the ſublimity of his ſentiments, 
have ſtamped a diſgrace upon his barbarous 
countrymen, which time hath nary and never will 
effactde. n 

Tux court of Madrid, —— 4 b the repre- 
ſentations of the virtuous Las Caſas, and by the 
indignation of the whole world, became ſenſible 
at laſt, that the tyranny it permitted was repug. 
nant to religion, to n and to policy, and 
reſolved 
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reſolved: to break the chains of the Mexicans. 


Their liberty. was now only conſtrained by the fole 


condition, that they ſhould not quit the territory 


where they were ſettled. This precaution owed | 


its origin to the fear that was entertained of their 
going to join the wandering ſavages to the north 
and ſouth of the empire. | 

| Wirn their liberty their lands ought 20 to 
have been reſtored to them; but this was not 
done. This injuſtice compelled them to. work 
ſolely for their oppreſſors. Il was only decreed, 
that the Spaniards, i in whoſe ſervice they laboured, 
ſhould ſtipulate to keep them well, and Pay ben 
to the amount of 120 livres * a year. 


FROM theſe profits the tribute impoſed by 80 


vernment was ſubſtracted, together with an hun- 


dred ſous = for an fication which it is aſtoniſhing 
the conquerors ſhould have thought of eſtabliſhing. 
This was a fund ſet apart in each community, 
and appropriated to the relief of ſuch Indians as 
were decayed or indiſpoſed, and to their ſupport 
under private or public calamities. 
Ins diſtribution of this fund was committed 
to their caciques. Theſe were not the deſcendents 
of thoſe whom they found in the country at the 


time of the conqueſt. The Spaniards choſe them 


from among thoſe Indians who appeared the moſt 
attached to their intereſts and were under no ap- 
prehenſions at making theſe dignities hereditary. 
Their authority was limited to the ſupporting the 
peer in their diſtri, which. in general extended 
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eight or ren keagues ; to the collecting the tribute 
of thoſe Ts M2 laboured on Wh og own ac- 


count, that of the others being ſtopt by the maſters 


whom they ſerved; and to the preventing their 


flight | by keeping them always under their inſpec. 
| tion, and the not ſuffering them to contra any 


engagement without their conſent. As a reward 


of their ſervices, theſe magiſtrates obtained from 


government a property. They were N 
to take out of the common ſtock five ous * an- 
nually for every Indian under their juriſdiction, 
At laſt they were empowered to get their fields 
cultivated by ſuch yqung men as were not yet ſub- 


= jet to the poll tax; and to employ, girls till the 


time of their marriage in ſuch occupations as were 
adapted to their ſex, without allowing them any 
ſalary except their maintenance. | 
 Tazsz inſtitutions, which totally changed the 
condition. of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the 
Spaniards to a degree not to be conceived. Their 


pride would not ſuffer them to conſider the Ameri- 


Cans as free men, nor would their avarice permit 


them to pay for labour, which hitherto had coſt 


them nothing. They employed ſucceſfively, or in 
combination, craft, remonſtrances, and violence, 


to effect the ſubverſion of an arrangement which ſo 


ſtrongly contradiẽted their warmeſt paſſions z but 


their efforts were ineffectual. Las Caſas had raiſed 


up for his beloved | ndians, protetors who ſecond. 


ed his deſign. with zeal and warmth, The Mexi- 


ans themſelves e a ſupport, Füßen their 


* Two-penc half-peny 


oppreſiors 
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cope before the tribunals, and even the. tribu- B 5 2 5 


nals that were either weak or in the intereſt of the ＋ | 
court. They carried their reſolution ſo far, as 
even unanimouſly to refuſe to work for thoſe Who 
had treated any of their countrymen! with injuſtice, 
This mutual agreement, more than any other cir- ; | 
cumſtance, gave ſolidity to the regulations which 
had been decreed. The other, preſcribed' by the 
laws, was gradually eſtabliſned. There was no 
longer any regular ſyſtem of oppreſſion, but mere. 
ly. ſeveral: of thoſe particular vexations, which - 
vanquiſhed people, who. have loſt their-govern- 
ment, can 1 hardly: ayoid ian hoſe wan AO 
dued „ 1T5 Ne 
Tate clntleſiive a of. injuſtice did not 
prevent the Mexicans from recovering, from time 
to time, certain detached portions of that immenſe 
territory of which their fathers had been deſpoiled. 
They purchaſed them of the royal domain, or of 
the great proprietors. It was not their labour 
which enabled them to make theſe acquiſitions; 
for this they were indebted to the happineſs of 
having diſcovered, ſome of them, mines, others, 
treaſures, which had heen concealed at the time 
of the conqueſt. The greateſt number derived 
their reſources from the prieſts and enn s o 
men they owed their exiſtence. | 
Even thoſe. who experienced a fortune let 
propitious, procured for themſelves by the ſole 
profits of their pay more conveniences than they. 
had enjoyed before they underwent a foreign yoke. 
We ſhould be very much deceived if we ſhould 


| Judge of Re antient proſperity of the inhabitants 
Nd * of 


* © © * 0 Mexico, by what has been ſaid of its emperor, 
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n its court, its capital, and the governors. of its 


provinces. Deſpotiſm had there produced thoſe 
fatal effects, which it produces every Where. The 
Whole Rate was ſacrificed to the caprices, pleaſures, 
* magnificence of a ſmall number. of perſons. 
Tux government drew conſiderable advantages 
e mines which it cauſed to be worked, and 
ſtill greater from thoſe which were in the hands 
of individuals. The ſalt works greatly added to 
its revenue. Thoſe who followed agriculture, at 
the time of harveſt paid in a kind of a third of 


all the produce of the lands; whethe er they be- : 


longed to them as their own property, or whether 
they were only the farmers of them. Men who 
lived by the chace, ſiſhermen, potters, and all 
mechanics paid the ſame proportion of their in- 
duſtry every month. Even the poor were taxed 
at certain fixed contributions, which their labour 
or in alms e 1 . in a ea to 
N 

Tur 3 of, RAY A bi 4 | 
The emperor himſelf and the nobles were only 
covered with a kind of mantle, compoſed. of a 
piece of ſquare cotton tied on the right ſhoulder. 
They wore ſandals on their feet, The women of 
the lower fort for their whole apparel had only.a 
kind of ſhift with half. Nleeves, which fell on their 
knees, and was open at the boſom. C | 


people were ,probibited from raiſing their eat 


aboye the ground floor, and from having either 
doors or windows. Moft of theſe houſes were 
t of earth, and covered with boards, and had 
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no greater ſhare of conyeniency than 8 98 
The inſide was covered with mats, and ligbted 3 5 


with torches of fir wood, though they had wax 
and oil in abundance. Their beds were made of 
plain ſtraw, and coverlets of cotton. For their 


ſeats, they had only little ſacks of palm leaves; 


but it was their cuſtom to ſit on the ground, and 
even to eat in that poſture, Their nouriſhment, 


which conſiſted rarely of animal food, had little 


diverſity and little delicacy. Their moſt ordinary 
aliment was maize made into a paſte, or prepared 


with various. ſeaſonings. With theſe they Jained 


7 the common herbs found in the field, which were 
not too hard, or had not a bad ſmell. Cocba di- 
luted in warm water, or ſeaſoned with honey or 


pimento, was their beſt liquor. They had beſides 
theſe, other liquors, but not of an intoxicating 


quality: for all ſtrong drinks were ſo rigidly pro- 
hibired, that no one could uſe them, without a 
particular permiſſion from government, which was 
granted only to the ſiek and aged. It was on cer- 


tain ſolemnities alone, and in public labours, that 


each perſon had a quantity allowed in proportion 
to his age. Drunkenneſs was conñdered as the 
moſt ſcandalous of vices. Perſons who were found 
in this ſituation were ſhaved in public, and their 


houſes were pulled down. If they exerciſed any 


public office, they were deprived of it, and de- 
clared incapable of ever holding it again. 


I.rx is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that men W)h0 
had ſo few wants ſhoald ever fubmit to the yoke 


of ſlavery. That the citizen accuſtomed to the in- 
a N and conveniences of life, ſhould pur- 


chaſe 
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the facrifice of his l. 4 


wv berty, is not the leaſt ſurpriſing z but that people 


— 


to whom nature offers more felicity than the ſo- 
cial chain that unites them, ſhould calmly ſubmit 
to flavery, and never think that there is fre- 
quently but a river to croſs in order to be free; 
this would be for ever inconceivable, if we did 
not know how much habit and ſuperſtition Bate | 
men inſenſible to the feelings of nature. 15 
Tun Mexicans are now 1 100 
fruits; our corn, and our cattle, have rendered 
their food more wholeſome, agreeable, and abun- 
dant. Their houſes are better built, better diſ. 
1 and better furniſhed. Shoes, drawerz, 
ſhirts, a garment of wool or cotton, a ruff, and a 
hat, conſtitute their dreſs. The dignity which it 
has been agreed to annex to theſe enjoyments, has 
made them better œconomiſts, and more laborious. 
This eaſe, however, is far from being univerſal; it 
is even very uncommon in the vicinity of the 
mines, towns, and great roads, where tyranny 
ſeldom ſleeps: but we often find it with ſatisfac- 
tion in remote parts where the Spaniards are not 
numerous, and where hey haves in en eule 
become Mexicans. en 
THz inhabitants of the province of Chiapa are 
diſtinguiſhed above all others. They owe their 
ſuperiority to the advantage of having had Las 
Caſas for their teacher, who originally prevented 
them from being oppreſſed, They ſurpaſs their 
countrymen in ſize, genius, and ſtrength. Their 
language has a peculiar ſoftneſs and elegance. 
Their territory, without being a better ſoil than 
oy 9 the 
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the reſt, is infinitely richer in all forts of produe- If | 


tions. They are painters, muſicians, and dex. <= 


terous in all arts. They particularly excel in fa- 
bricating thoſe works, pictures and ſtuffs of fea- 
thers, which have never been imitated elſewhere. 
Their principal town is called Chiapa dos Indos. 

It is only inhabited by the natives of the country, . 

who form a community conſiſting of four thou- 

ſand families, amongſt which are found many of 

the Indian nobility, The great river, on Which a 
this town is ſituated, ] is the pot on which the in- 
habitants continually diſplay their dexterity” and 
their courage. They form nayal armies with their 
boats. They engage, attack, and defend them- 
ſelves with ſurpriſing agility. They excel no leſs < 
in the chace of bulls, cudgelling, dancing, and 

all bodily exerciſes. They build towns and caſtles 

of wood, which they cover with oil cloth, and 
vhich they beſiege in form. In a word, heh : 
repreſentations, are their ordinary amuſements. 

From theſe particulars we ſee what the Mexicans 

were capable of, if they had been fortunate enough 

to have paſſed under the dominion of a conqueror, 

who had poſſeſſed moderation and good ſenſe 

enough to relax the chains of their ſervitude, i in- 


ſtead of rivetting tbem. 

Tur employments of this people a1 are very va- 7 
rious. The moſt intelligent, and thoſe who are N 
in eaſy circumſtances, devote themſelves to the 

moſt neceſſary and moſt uſeful manufactures, which 

are diſperſed through 1 the whole empire. The moſt 

beautiful manufactures are eſtabliſhed among 1 


people of Tlaſcala. Their old capital and the 
new 
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% K new one, which is called Angelos, are the center 
— of. this induſtry. Here they manufacture cloth 
that is pretty fine, callicoes that have an agree- 
able appearance, certain flight ſilks, good hats, 
gold lace, embroidery, lace, glaſſes, anda great 
deal of hardware. The arts muſt neceſſarily have 
made a greater progreſs i in a province which hath 
been. able to - preſerve its independence 2. long 
time, which the , Spaniards thought it wi. 
to treat with ſome management after the con- 
_ queſt, and which had always manifeſted ſuperior 
penetration, whether owing to its climate or Its 
government. To theſe advantages is Joined that 
of its ſituation. All the inhabitants of Mexi- 
co, who muſt neceſſarily paſs over its territory 
when they go to purchaſe the European mer- 
chandiſe that is landed at Vera Cruz, have found 
it convenient to take up on the road what the 
fleet did not ene chem win, or what was fold 
top dear. 

THE care of flocks. IR, a maintenance to 
ſome Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have 
not called to more diſtingyiſhed employments. 
— at the time it was diſcovered, had nei- 
ther hogs, ſheep, oxen, horſes, nor even any 
domeſtic animal. Columbus carried ſome of theſe 
uſeful animals to San Domingo, from whence 
they were generally diſperſed, and at Mexico 
more than in any other places. Theſe haye mul- 
tiplied prodigiouſſy. They count their horned 
cattle by thouſands, whoſe ſkins are become an 

object of conſiderable exportation. The horſes 
are e but the quality i is com penſated 


by 
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by the number. Hog lerd is here ſubſtiruted . ook. 
for butter. Sheep's wool is dry, coarſe and bad) 22 
as it is every where between the tropics, © 
Tut vine and olive- tree have enced the 
fame degeneracy.” The cultivation of them was 
at firſt prohibited, with a view of leaving a free 
market for the commodities of the mother coun- 
try. In 1706, permiſſion was given to the Je- 
ſuits, and a little afterwards to the marquis Del / 
Volle, a deſcendent from Cortez, to cultivate 
them. The attempts have not proved ſucceſsful; . 
The trials, indeed, that have been made, have 
not been abandoned; but no perſon has ſolicited 
the liberty of following an example, which did 
not promiſe any great emoluments. Other cul- 
tures have been more ſucceſsful.” Cotton, ſugar, 1 
filk, coca, tobacco, and European corn, haye 
all thriven in ſome degree. The Spaniards are 
encouraged to proſecute the labours which theſe 
cultures require, from the happy circumſtance 
of their having diſcovered i iron mines. which were 
entirely unknown. to the Mexicans, as well as 
ſome mines of a kind of copper that is hard 
enough to ſerve for implements of huſbandry. 
All theſe articles, however, for want of men and 
_ N are merely conſumed within the coun- 
There is only the Vanilla, indigo, and co- 
. which make part of the trade of Mexico 
with N nations. 
Tux vanilla is a plant which, lle wy, grows 
to the trees it meets with, "embraces them'cloſely, - 
and raiſes itlelf by their aid. Its ſtem is but 


very {mall © in diatteter. aud nor quite round. 
Though 
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Though it is very liable, it is yet pretty hand, 
Its bark is thin, very cloſe, and of a green colour, | 
It is interſected like the vine, with knots which | 
are at the diſtance of fix or ſeven inches from * 
each other. From theſe knots. iſſue leaves re- 

ſembling thoſe of the laurel, but longer, larger, 
thicker, and more ſolid. They are of a bright 
green colour, their upper ſurface gloſſy, their 
under a little pale. The flowers are blackilh.' 
A SMALL pod about fix inches long, and four 
lines broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick though 
brittle, may be conſidered as the fruit of this 
plant. The inner part of this pod is lined with 
a pulp that is browniſh, aromatic, ſomewhat 
acrid, and full of a black, oily, and balſamic 
liquor, in which an infinite number of _ 4 

| ſhining, and almoſt imperceptible ſeeds float. 


Tus ſeaſon for gathering the pods begins about - 
the latter end of September, and laſts till the 
end of December. They are dried in the ſhade; 
and when dry and fit for keeping, they are rub- 
bed externally with a little oil of cocoa or of calba, 
to render them ſupple, to preſerve them the bet- | 
ter, and to prevent 1 them from r too er - 

and brittle. TOR | 
- Tuis is nearly all that is known of the vanill, 
which! is particularly appropriated to perfume cho- 
colate; a practice which has paſſed from the Mexi- 
cans ro the Spaniards, and, from them to other 
nations. That alone is eſteemed, which grows 
in the inacceſſible mountains of New Spain. We 


are equally ignorant how. many different ſpecies | 
4 there 
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| thaad are of it; which are the moſt 3 BO, 0 K 
chat is the foil which ſuits them beſt; how — 


they are cultivated; and in what manner they 
are) propagated. | All theſe eircumſtances are 
dae only to the natives of the country. It 


is pretended that they have kept this ſource of 


wealth to themſelves by taking an oath, that 
they would never reveal to their tyrants any 
thing reſpecting the cultivation of the vanilla, 
and would ſuffer the moſt cruel tortures;, rather 
than be perjured. It is more probable that they 
owe this advantage to the character of their con- 
querors, who, content with the riches they have 
acquired, and habituated to lead an indolent life, 
and to indulge themſelves in ignorance, equally 
contemn both the curioſities of natural hiſtory, 
and the reſearches of | thoſe who apply to it. 
But they are better acquainted with indigo. 


Ixpico is a kind of plant, whoſe root is three 
or four lines thick, and more than a foot long, 


of a faint ſmell ſomething like parſley, From 
this root iſſues a ſingle ſtem nearly of the ſame 


thickneſs, about two feet high, ſtraight, hard, 


almoſt woody, covered with a bark ſlightly ſplit, 
of a grey aſh colour towards the bottom, green 
in the middle, reddiſh at the extremity, and 
without appearance of pith in the infide. The 
leaves ranged in pairs around” the ſtalk, are of 
an oval form, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, fur- 
rowed above, of a deep green on the under ſide, 
and connected by a very ſhort peduncle. | From 
about one | third 27 the ſtem to the extremity, 
1 
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there are cars that are loaded with very ſmall © 
flowers from a dozen to fifteen, but deſtitute of 
ſmell. The piſtil, wich is in the midſt of each 
flower, changes be in n IO 
are label. 44 % 

Tunis plant requires a dende wks ſoil, well 
tilled, and not too dry. The ſeed of it, which 
as. to figure and colour reſembles gun - powder, 
is ſowed in little furrows that art about the 
breadth, of the hough, two ot three inches deep, 
at a foot's diſtance from each other, and in a8 
ſtraight a line as poſſidle. Continual attention is 

required to pluck up the weeds, which would = 
ſoon choak the plant. Though it may be ſown 
in all ſeaſons, the: ſpring is commonly preferred. 
Moiſture cauſes this plant to ſhoot above the 
ſurface in three or four days. It is ripe at the 
end of two months. When it begins to flower, 
it is cut with pruning knives; and cut again at 
the end of every ſix weeks, if the weather is 
a little rainy. It laſts about two years, after 
which term it degenerates; it is dan r 
up, and planted afreſh. N 
As this plant ſoon exhauſts the. Gi, becauſe 

it. does not abſorb a ſufficient: quantity of air and 
dew to moiſten the earth, it is of advantage 
to the planter to have a vaſt ſpace whieh may 
remain Covered. with trees, till it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to fell them, in order to make room for 
the indigo: for trees are to be conſidered as ſy- 
phons, by. means of which the earth and air re- 
| ciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 
| and A ſubſtance; ſyphons, into which 
the 


ſap aſcends by the roots to the branches, the 
leaves draw in the air and vapours, which cir- 
culating through the fibres of the tree deſcend 
again into the earth, and reſtore to it in d 

what it loſes in ſap. It is in order to fmaintain 
this reciprocal influence, that when there are no 


trees to preſerve the fields in a proper ſtate 
for the ſowing of indigo, it is cuſtomary to cover 
thoſe which are exhauſted by this plant with 


potatoes or lianes, whoſe creeping branches pre- 
ſerve the freſhneſs of the earth, and whoſe i 
when burnt renew its fertility. SE OTE. 


' Inpico is diſtiaguiſhed i into two kinds, the true, 


and the baſtard. Though the firſt is ſold at'a 


higher price on account of its ſuperiority, it is 
uſually advantageous ro cultiyare the other, be- 
cauſe it is heavier. The firſt: will grow in many 
different ſoils; - the ſecond ſucceeds beſt in thoſe 


which are moſt expoſed to the rain. Both are 


liable to great accidents. Sometimes the plant 
becomes dry, and is deſtroyed by an inſet fre- 
quently found on it; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are 


devoured in the ſpace of twenty-four | hours by 


caterpillars, | vs his laſt misfortune, which is but 
too common, has given occaſion to the faying, 
that the planters of indigo go to bed rich, and 
riſe i in the morning totally ruined, 


Tuts production ought to be e in wh 


great. r en for fear of making the farina 


Vol. II. . | that 


the vapour Al the j ;ives being alternately dran "_ oy K 
up, are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the 
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that lies on the leaves, and which is very vas. | 


luable, fall off by ſhaking it. When gathered 


it is thrown into the ſteeping vat, which is a 


large tub filled with water. Here it . undergoes | 
a fermentation, which in twenty. four hours at 
furtheſt is completed. A cock is then turned 
to let the water run into the ſecond tub, call. 
ed the mortar or pounding tub. The re 
vat is then cleaned out, that freſh plants may 
be thrown in, and thus the work is continu- 
ed without interruption. 


Tux water which has run into the FOO 
ing tub is found. impregnated with a very ſub- 


tile earth, which alone conſtitutes the dregs or 


blue ſubſtance, that is the object of this pro- 


ceſs, and which muſt be ſeparated from the uſe- 


leſs ſalt of the plant, becauſe this makes the 
dregs ſwim on the ſurface. To effect this, the 
water is forcibly agitated with wooden buckets- 
that are full of holes, and fixed to a long handle. 
This part of the proceſs requires the greateſt 
precautions. If the agitation be diſcontinued too 
foon, the part that is uſed in dying not being 


' ſufficiently ſeparated from the ſalt, would be loſt. 


If, on the orher hand, the dye were to be 
agitated too long after the complete ſepara- 
tion, the parts would be brought together 
again, and form a new combination; and che ſalt 


a reacting on the dregs would excite a ſecond 


fermentation that would alter the dye, ſpoil its 
colour, and make what is called burnt indigo. 


: TE accidents are prevented by a cloſe at- 


"tention 
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tention to the leaſt alterations that the dye un- 


dergoes, and by the precaution which the work - 
men take to draw out a little of it from time 
to time in a clean veſſel: When they perceive 
that the coloured particles collect by ſeparating 


from the reſt of the liquor, they leave off ſhak- 


"2 ing the buckets in order to allow time to the' 
blue dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the 
tub, where they are left to ſettle till the water 


is quite clear. Holes made in the tub ät dif- 
ferent heights are then opened one after incher 


and this uſeleſs water is let out. 55 

Tu blue dregs remaining at the bottom wind 
acquired the conſiftence of a thick muddy Wr 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into 
the ſettler. After i it is ſtill more cleared of much 
ſuperfluous water in this third and laſt tub, it 


is drained into facks from whence, when water 


no longer filters through the cloth, this matter, 
now become of a thickef conſiſtence, is put into 
cheſts, where it entirely loſes its moiſture. At 
the end of three months the indigo is fit for 
ſale. 


Ir is uſed in waſhing to give a bluiſh colout 


to linen: painters. alſo employ it in their water 


colours; and dyers cannot make fine blue with= 


out indigo. The antients procured it from the 
Eaft Indies; in modern times it has been tranſ- 


planted into America. The cultivation of it, ſucs 


ceſſively attempred at different places, appears to 


be fixed at Carolina, San Domingo, and Mexico. 


That which is known under the name of Gua- 
| timala indigo, from whence it comes, 15 the moſt 


„ perfect 
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perfect of all. New Spain derives very confiders- 
ble advantage from this plant; ou it gains fill „ 
more from the trade of cochineal. 5 
Tux nature of the cochineal, er which 5 
ther purple nor ſcarlet could be made, and which 
is found only in Mexico, hath been long un 
known, even to nations who made the moſt = 
of it. The Spaniards, who are naturally reſerved, 
and who become particularly myſterious in any 
circumſtance concerning their colonies, kept a 
ſecret, which every thing induced them to believe 
was of importance to them. At laſt it became 
known that it was an inſect a the ſize and form 
0 of a bug. & RYFLMHH 


Tuts inſect, like all ahtenals; has two ſorts, 
'T The female is ill ſhaped, tardy, and ſtupid its 
eyes, mouth, antennæ, are fixed ſo deep, and 
are ſo concealed in the folds of the ſkin, that 
it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them without a mi- 
croſcope. On which account, this animal was 
for a long time 5 to be the * & a 
plant. 5 


Tux male is very ſcarce, * is ſufficient for 
three hundred females or more; it is active, ſmall, 
and. ſlender in compariſon with the female: its 
neck is narrower than the head, and ſtill nar- 
rower than the reſt of the body. Its thorax is 
of an elliptic form, a little longer than the neck 
and head together, and flattened below; its an- 
tennæ are jointed, and out of each Joint iſſue 
four ſlender hairs- that are diſpoſed in pairs on 
each ſide. It 1 ſix feet, each formed of diſtinct 
5 "ow 
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two large hairs or briſtles are extended, that are 
four or five times the length of the inſect. It 
bears two wings that are fixed to the upper part 
of the thorax, which fall, like the wings of com- 
mon flies, when it walks or reſts, Theſe wings, 
which are of an oblong form, are ſuddenly dia 
miniſhed in breadth at the point where they are 
connected to the body. They are ſtrengthened 
by two long muſcles, one of which extends it- 
ſelf on the outſide all around the wing; and the 
other, which is internal and parallel to the for- 


| mef, ſeems interrupted towards” the ſummit of 


the wings. The male OG 6f © bright! _— che fe- 


male of a deeper colour. Ds 
1 ſhrub” on which both live; called the 
Nopal of Indian fig, 1s armed with prickles, and 


is about five feet high. Its leaves are thick'and 


oval; its flowers large, and its fruit is of the ſhape 


of a fig. It is filled with a red juice, to which the 
cochineal probably owes its colour. rede 


Tas Indian fig is commonly propagated from 
one or two of i its leaves put in a hole, and covered 
with earth, The cultivation of it confiſts only in 


extirpating the weeds that ſurround it. It. muſt 


often be renewed, becauſe the younger i It is, the 
better and more conſiderable is its produce. It 


is found in various countries of Mexico, at Tlaſ- 


cala, Chalula, Chiapa, and New Galicia; but it 
is not common. Theſe people neyer Plant it, 
and the cochineal, which is ſuch as rude nature of 


wy Pr oduces, is called wild, and i 18 of little or ; 


Ee _ no 


; parts. From the poſterior — of its: ——_ a O 
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= BO o K no balbe· The Indians alone of Guaxaca; dams. 
Wa | = themſelves wholly to this ſpecies of induſtry. 
= | They are never diſcouraged either by the continual 
=_ attention it requires, or by the too common miſe. 
_—_ fortunes iq which it expoſes them. Their intelli- 
| [| 1 gence; activity, and eaſy. circumſtances, enable. 
= » them to ſupport a bad harveſt, and wait for a 
14 | good one. In general, theſe - crops//are more re- 
—_ gular in a dry ſoil, in which the nopal flouriſhes, 
and under a temperate ſky,. where, the cochineal X 
= is expoſed to fewer accidents, than in thoſe parts 
= | of the proyince where the cold: ang 210 are more 
[| | kl.. W 
As ſoon as the r Fn arrives, the 
Mexicans, if I may uſe the expreſlion, . ſow the 
gochineals on the plant that is proper for them by 
faſtening to it, little. neſts of moſs, that contain 
each twelve or fifteen inſets. T hree or four days 
after, they lay their little ones, which ſpread them. 
ſelves with aſtoniſhing celerity over all the 
branches. They ſoon loſe this. activity, and are 
ſeen to faſten themſclves to the moſt nutritive and 
beſt expoſed part of the leaf, from whence they 
do not ſtir, till they are grown to their full ſize. 
They do not gnaw the. leaf, they only puncture 
it, and extract the juice with a ſmall trunk, with 
which nature has provided them for this purpoſe. 5 
1 HREE grops of cochineal are made every year, 
which are ſo many new generations of this inſect. 
The. laſt produces only an indifferent cochineal, 
becauſe” it is mixed with derached parcels of the - 
leaves, which have been ſcraped in order to take 
away the new born inſects, which "otherwiſe it 
- | | N our 
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would be hardly poſſible to gather; and becauſe 
the young cochineals are then mixed with the old; 
2 circumſtance which conſiderably diminiſhes their 
value. Before the rainy ſeaſon comes on, the 
branches of the nopal are cut, in order to ſave the 
little inſects which are on them. Theſe are laid 
up in the houſes, where the leaves maintain their 
freſhneſs, as the leaves of all mucilaginous plants. 
Here the cochineals thrive: during the bad ſeaſon. 
As ſoon as that is paſſed, they are placed on the 
trees, where the vivifyin 8 freſhneſs of the air: ſoon 
makes them propag ate. 9 9. 
As ſoon as the cochineals are nas — are 


plunged in hot water to Kill them. There are 


different ways of drying them. The beſt is, to 
expoſe them to the ſun for ſeveral days, by which 


means they acquire a red brown colour, which 


the Spaniards call renegrida. The ſecond method 
is to put them in an oven, where they aſſume a 
greyiſh colour ſtreaked with veins of purple, which ö 


has given them the name of jaſpeada. But the 


moſt imperfect, which is what the Indians moſt 


generally practiſe, conſiſts in putting them on 


plates along with their cakes of maize, in which 
proceſs they are frequently: burnt, and are there · 
fore called negra. 

Tuouon the cochineal is claſſed, in 95 an: 
kingdom, the ſpecies of all others the moſt likely 
to corrupt, yet it never ſpoils. Without any other 
care than merely that of keeping it in a hox, it 
has been preſerved in all its virtue for ages. The 
high price it always bears ſhould have excited the 
emulation of thoſe nations which cultivate the 

„ | American 
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American iflands, and of other people Who in- 
habit regions, whoſe temperature would be pro- 
pitious to this inſect, and to the plant on which it 
feeds. New Spain, however, has the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion of this rich production. Independent of 
what it furniſhes Aſia with, it ſends evety year to 
Europe about two thouſand five hundred bags or 
ſacks, which are ſold at Cadiz, one with another 
for * 3300 livres. This is a very confiderable 
produce, which hardly coſts the Spaniards any 
trouble. It ſhould ſeem as if nature had freely 
i beſtowed upon them what they fell at a high 
I price/to other nations. She has been peculiarly 
| = bountiful to them, by granting them at the ſame 
time the productions which yield the moſt riches, 
and gold and filver, * aur un ne po are 
| purchaſed. | 
The mins Sven is the "dominion which theſe ſhining and 
el Mexic fatal metals have over us, that they have coun- 
terbalanced the infamy and execration, Which 
the plunderers of America juſtly deſerved. The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potoſi, no longer 
make us ſhudder; and yet we are men! Even at 
this day, when the ſpirit of juſtice, and the ſenti- 
ments of humanity are inculcated in all our writ- 
ings, and are become the invariable rule of out 
ee a navigator, who ſhould come into 
ur ports With a veſſel laden with riches, avowedly 
oiiitied" by methods equally barbarbus, would 
land amidſt the general acclamations of the multi- 
ride. _ Where is thei "that sue which is ſo 
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that gold, which remo 
vice, and prevents us from feeling that ſenſe of 


horror which the ſhedding of blood naturally im- 


preſſes us with? There are undoubtedly ſome ad- 


vantages annexed to a medium of exchange be- 
tween nations, to an external repreſentation of all 
ſorts of value, to a common eſtimate of all la- 


bours. But would not greater advantages have 


ariſen, if nations had continued in a ſtate of tran- 
quillicy, detached from each other, ignorant, and 


hoſpitable, than thus to have become pans, x 
with the moſt ferocious of all paſſions ? 
Tux origin of metals has not always been well 


vaderſtoad. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed with 


greater reaſon, that they are formed ſucceſſively. 
In fact, it is impoſſible to doubt, that nature 


is continually in action, and that ſhe exerts herſelf 


with as much power in the bowels. of the carth, 
as in the regions of the ſæy. 


_ Every metal, according to-the chymiſts, has 
for its principle an earth which conſtitutes and is 
peculiar to it. It preſents itſelf to us, ſometimes 
in the form that characterizes it, and ſometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a de- 
gree of habit and fkill to recognize it. In the 


firſt caſe it ĩs called native, in the ſecond minerali- 
JJ „% i; 
Mrs, Werben native or je Re "le are 


44 W 43 
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ſometimes ſcattered. by fragments i in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or inclined. But this is not 
the e of cheir origin. They have been con- 


/ veyed 
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quch the boaſt of the preſent: age? What is then ® 
moves from us the idea ß. 
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1 veyed thither by great vulcanos, floods, and earth. 


AY quakes, which are continually ſubverting our 


miſerable planet. They are commorly found, 
ſometimes in regular veins, and ſometimes in de. 
tached maſſes, within the rocks and mvuntaitis 
where they were formed. 82 
Accox bm to the dnjetiures of navieatinns; 
| baum theſe large caverns which are perpetually 
heated, there ariſe continual exhalations, Theſe 
ſulphureous and ſaline liquors act on the metallic 
particles, attenuate, and divide them; and put 
them in motion within the cavities of the 
earth. They unite again, and then becoming too 
beavy to ſupport themſelves in the air, they fall, 
and are heaped up one upon another. If, in their 
ſeveral motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals; which they do 
not if they happen to be en wah OW 
ſubſtances. S 
"NATURE, Which ſeems to 1 b to con · 
ceal theſe metals, has not been able to ſecrete 
them from the avidity of man. From repeated 
obſervations, we are led to diſcover the places 
where there are mines. They are uſually found 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and ſoon fade; where trees are ſmall and crooked; 
where the moiſture of dews, rains, and even ſnows, 
is oon dried up; where ſulphureous and mineral 
exhalations arife ; where the waters are impreg- 
' nated with vitriolic falts ; and where the ſands 
contain metallic particles. Though each of theſe 


marks, e ä de imbſvon = 
| ſeldom 
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beldom happens when all of them are united, _ 
that the earth contains ſome mine... 

Bur what are the terms, on ohh we can 
this treaſure, or this poiſon from. thoſe caverns; 
where. nature had concealed it? We muſt pierce 
rocks to an immenſe depth; we: muſt dig ſubrer= 
raneous channels to carry off the waters which 
flow in and menace us on every ſide; we muſt 
convey into immenſe galleries the wood of whole 
foreſts cut into props; we muſt ſupport the vaults 
of theſe galleries againſt the enormous weight off 
the earth which perpetually tends to fill them up, 
and to bury in their ruins thoſe avaricious and 
preſumptuous men who conſtructed them; we 
muſt dig canals and aqueducts; we muſt invent 
hydraulic machines of aſtoniſhing and various 
powers,.. an d all the ſeveral kinds .of furnaces ; we 
muſt hazard being ſuffocated or conſumed by a 
vapour which takes fire from the glimmering flame 
of the lamps, without which the work could not 
be carried on; and we muſt at laſt periſn by a 
conſumption which. reduces. human life to one half 
of its duration. If we conſider how many ob- 
ſervations, experiments, and trials all theſe-works 
imply, we ſhall carry the origin of the world far 
beyond | its known antiquity. Fo ſhew us the gold, 
iron, copper, tin, and ſilver uſed. in the earlieſt 
ages, is to amuſe us with an idle ſeory which can 
only impoſe upon childeen. 

Wan the labour of dar is bniſhed, OR 2 
of metallurgy begins. Its object is to ſeparate 
metals from each other, and to detach dane . 
the extraneous bodies which invelope them. 

; 8 * In 
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Ix order to ſeparate the gold from the ſtones 
which contain it, it is ſufficient to break them in | 


pieces and reduce them to powder.” The matter 


thus pulverized, is afterwards triturated with 
quickſilver, which combines ieſelf to this precious 
metal, but without forming any union, either wich 
the rock, or ſand, or even the earth which were 
mixed with it. By means of fire, the mereury is 
afterwards diſtilled, which on ſeparating, leaves 
the gold at the bottom of the veſſel in the ſtate of 
2 powder which is purified in the aurben Native 
ſilver requires no other preparations. 
Bur when ſilver is combined with other ub. : 


| ſtances, or with metals of a different nature, great 


knowledge and conſummate experience are requiſite 
to purify it. Every cireumfſtance authoriſes us to 


. N that this art is unknown in the tiew work. 


2 hennidny or Sweden would find in a mine that 
has already been worked, more wealth than the 
Spaniard had already extracted out of it. They 
would enrich themſelves by mines, which through 
want of ſkill, have been rejected as} inſufficient 05 
er, the expenees of working them. © 
Tux art of the Mexicans, ſuch as it was, was 
yet infinitely inferior to that of their oppreſſors. 


They had eonſequently leſs filver than gold. Theſe 


metals were not employed by them as a medium 


of exchange: ey? were Dog's e ornament, 5 
or mere curioſity. 


Fox ſome time . their bebe the Spe 


niards ſpared themſelves the trouble, toil, and ex- 


pedces that are * from the working of 
e 9 mines. 
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mines. They wreſted from the Mexicans all the 
metals which they had amaſſed from the founda-/ 
tion of their empire. The temples, the palaces of 


the nobility, the houſes of private perſons, the 


meaneſt hovels, were all ſearched and pillaged. 


Though the abhorrence the Indians had for their 


tyrants made them bury again in the ground great 
part of their treaſure, or throw ſtill more into the 
great lake, and the rivers, yet avarice found 
enough to ſatisfy itſelf. This ſource being ex- 
hauſted, it became eee to attend to the 
mines. 4 N 5 

Tusk were at firſt learched for in all parts, 
but eſpecially on the ſea coaſts. Experience hav- 


ing ſhewn that the mines neareſt the ocean, af- 


forded leaſt treaſure, they were quitted with diſ- 


42 
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guſt. At preſent no mine is worked that is not 


at a very great diſtance from the northern ſea, 


where it would be expoſed to the incurſions, and, 
perhaps, to the invaſions of the Europeans. The 
mines that are found on the gulph of California 


appear to remain in perfect ſecurity, till theſe la- 
titudes become better known and more fre- 
quented. The chief of them are in the provinces 
of Zacatecas, new Biſcay, and Mexico, ſituated 
in the inland parts of the empire, where there are 
no navigable rivers, and where it is impoſſible for 
an enemy to penetrate by land. Theſe mines 
may employ forty thouſand Indians, under the 
direction of four thouſand Spaniards. 

Taz mines belong to the petſon who ac 
them. The only regulation he is ſubject to is to 
have ſamples approved by. the government. As 

much 
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much of the ground. is granted to him as he 
chooſes; but he is obliged to give to the owner. | 
of the land a piaſtre, or five livres five fous * . 


foot. The third of what he purchaſes, belongs to 


government; which after having abſurdly at- 
tempted to get it worked on its own account, 
at length diſpoſes of it to any one who will pur- 
chaſe it, giving the miner the preference. All the 


mines that are abandoned, been, . the pro- 


perty of the crown. At | 

Tax government receives 420 „an a for every | 
quintal of mercury that is uſed. In vain have in- 
telligent people repreſented. that this exceſſive tax 
neceſſarily diſcouraged induſtry; no attention has 


been paid to their remonſtrances. All the effect 


they have had is the obtaining of two years credit, 
for which, however, intereſt is required. It is 
ſeldom that thoſe who undertake to work mines, 
are able to proceed without theſe indulgencies. 
Theſe uncertain and hazardous enterprizes are 
ſcarcely ever attempted, unleſs by men whoſe af- 


fairs are embarraſſed or who are totally ruined. 
Tus point which diſcourages men of prudence 


and good circumſtances is, the obligation of pay- 
ing to government a fifth of the ſilver, and a tenth 


of the gold they have extracted from the earth. 


The ſtate had a long time objected to this difference | 


of taxation; but has been obliged to conſent to 
it; becauſe the gold mines being more precarious 


than thoſe of filver, were totally abandoned. Both 


wt n be unable to oy the e ö on 


1 About 4 2% + 131. 78.4 64. | 5 
them. 
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them. As gold and ſilver become more common 


in trade, their value is diminiſhed, and they re- 9 
preſent a ſmaller proportion of merchandiſe. This 


decreaſing value of metals, would have been at- 
tended with ſtill greater conſequences, if the ex- 


ences of working the mines had not been gra- 
dually leſſened. This œconomy is carried very 


near as far as it can go; and whenever that hap- 


4% w, 


5 0 O K 


pens, the court of Madrid will be under a ne- a 
ceſſity of lowering the duties, unleſs it ſubmits 


to have the beſt mines neglected, as the indif- 
ferent ones have been. Perhaps, the government 
will ſoon be obliged to content itſelf with two 
reals or twenty-ſix ſous ® per mark, which it re- 
ceives for the duties of ſtamping and coining. 


Tae mint of Mexico annually. coins about 


65,000,000 livres +; the ſixth part nearly in gold, 
the reſt in ſilver. About the half of this paſſes 
into Europe, a ſixth part into the Eaſt Indies, 


a twelfth into the Spaniſh iſlands. The remainder + 


is inſenſibly conveyed into foreign colonies, or 


circulates through the Spaniſh dominions; where 


it ſerves the purpoſes of the inland trade, and 
the payment. of the taxes, which are conſider- 
able. | 
Every male Indian from eighteen to chin 
pays a poll tax of 11 livres 16 fous F, of which 
cight ninths paſs into the coffers-of government, 
and the reſt is deſtined to various uſes. The 
ä Meſtees, who are deemed Indians for the two firſt 
generations, and the free Mulattoes are ſubject 


* 18, 1d. . 5 | + 2:343,7501, + About 10s, 
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— from this, as the government receives 289 fir rey? 
« for each on their entrance into the colon). EE? 
Tae Spaniards, "who are not yet ſo far de 

graded as to have a perſonal tribute impoſed u upon 
them, are ſubject to all the other taxes. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe i is that of thirty three 

per cent. on the value of all the merchandiſe 

that is ſent from Europe, which retains twenty- 

5 five of this under divers denominations, and eight 

of it is paid upon the landing of the goods in 
America. Notwithſtanding this ruinous r they 
are ſtill ſubje& to the alcavala. 5 75h or 
Tus alcavala,is a duty on every WR: chat i is 
ſold or exchanged, and is paid as often AS, the 
ſale or exchange takes place. It was eſtabliſhed 
in the mother country in 1341, and it bath gra- 
dually advanced to ten per cent. on the value of 
merchandiſe fold in wholeſale, and even to. fourteen 
on all that is diſpoſed of in retail. Philip II. after A 
the deſtruction of his fleet, ſo well known under 
the pompous title of the Invincible, was determined | 
by his neceſſities. to introduce this taxation into 
Mexico, as well as the other colonies. "Though 
it ought to have been only a temporary. tax, yet 
it hes continued ever ſince. It is true, that it 
has not been augmented, and that it remains at 
two and a half per cent. as it was at firſt ens. 
The cruciade has not had the ſame ſtabilit . 

Tux cruciade is a bull which allows great in- 

dulgencies, permits the uſe of eggs, butter, and 
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cheese, Sete a. Tue government, to "whom ® % 
he court of Rome gave up the' benefits 4rifing * 


from it, had divided the perſons who Were wil- 


ling 40 avail themſelves of it into four claſſes. 


| This indulgence Was paid by thoſe 'who, lived 
by their induſtry, at the rate of two livres” the 


ſous . Thoſe whoſe capital amounted to 10. 2500 
lvres +, paid five livres five ſous ; thoſe. wo 


were worth more than 58, 600 livres 9. paid ten 
nores ten ſous ſʒ the viceroy and perſons f in the high 
offices of ſtate paid fifty. two livres ten {ous . 
It was left to every man's conſcience, who Was 


apprized "that nothing would be gained by not 


proportioning his contribution to his fortune. 
Mexico alone then paid about 2,600,000 livres#+. 


It is probable that this ſuperſtition ' has fince de- 
clined, as the bull was fixed in 1 556 by the mi- 


niſtry at forty ſous 4 for perſons of every rank. 
Government obliges no one to apply for the i in- 
dulgence; but the prieſts would refuſe, the « com- 


forts of religion to thoſe who ſhould not have 


purchaſed | it; and perhaps there 1 is not in all Spa- 
niſn America a man ſufficiently enlightened, or 
bold enough to oppoſe this tyranny. 


Oux ſpecies of oppreſſion, not ls patiently ſub- 


| mitted fo, is che duty lately impoſed on ſalt and 
tobacco. The people, who ſuffered their former 

injuries without murmuring, have been highly 

8 incenſed at W 0 e One of e 5 
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peared ſo repugnant. to their natural rights, an | 
, other was fo contrary to one of their woſt 
favourite inclinations, that though long trained 


to ſubmiſſion, they at length revolted. The ar. 
cious conduct of the farmers of the revenues 


greatly added to the diſcontent. It has ſhew 
itſelf from one end of the empire to the Other, 
and bas at laſt even reached Europe. Some 
means have been uſed to palliate this evil, but 
the minds of the people are Mill in a degree of 
ferment, that the mother country will not cafil 
appeaſe without ſome ſacrifice. One of the moſt | 
agreeable 1 to its colonics would be that of Lampe 


— Paper. 18 10 


aids; 


INDEPENDENT of ee" 3 tributes 5 
Spain ęxacts of her colonies, ſhe raiſes in times 
of diſtreſs, under the denomination of loan, con- 
f. derable ſums, of which ſhe hath never . payed 
either the igtereſt or the capital. This oppreſ. 
ſion, which began in the reign of Philip II. hath 
been continued to our time. It was more. fre- 
quentiy repeated under Philip, V. than in the 
courſe of the other reigns, which contributed 
not a little to render the French name odious i in 
theſe countries. The tax which was levied on 
an who _pollefled any fortune, Was mdre ſevere 
| at Mexico than any where Rok becauſe the Eu- 
. Fopegns,, Creoles, Meſtees, ulattoes, and eſpe | 
cially | the Indians, were there in more affluent 
circumſtances. The public proſperity. has. been 
greatly diminiſhed i in this country by theſe revenue 
laws, and is every day fill more N by the 

; ber r of the clergy. * 
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paid chem at an extravagant price: Their lands are 


immenſe, and every day they acquire a greater 
extent of territory. They are thought to he in 


poſſeſſion of the fourth of the revenues of the em- 
pire. The biſnop of Angelos alone has an in- 
come of 1, 260, ooo livres v. By this wealth tha 
number of eccleſiaſtics has increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that they now conſtitute the fifth part 
of the white people. Some of them were born 
in the colony; but the greateſt part are adven- 
turers come from Europe, in order to withdraw 
themſelves from the authority of their 9 
or to make their fortune expeditiouſly, | 4 711 
Tux revenue of the crown is not What it ought 
to be. The duties fixed on importations from 
Cadiz and on tlie ores, the quickſilver, the poll 
tax, the impoſts, the royal domain, are ſuch 
great objects, that we —_ avoid being greatly 
ſurpriſed, when we ſee that the ſovereign annually 
draws from Mexico, though the beſt conducted 
of his poſſeſſions, no more than about 6,300,000 
livres +. The reſt, that is to ſay, almoſt the 
whole, is abſorbed by the civil and military g0- 
- vernment'of the country, which are „oeh in me 
utmoſt diforder. "YEE CN 

- Tae finances are a prey to ts vaſt number of 
agents that are ſtationed: every where; to.corregi- 
dors Who have the adminiſtration of Provinces ; ; 
to the commandants ok towns; to three ſpe rior 
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255 Tas elergy rigorouſly collect the tenth of every 3 0. oy K 
produce. The functions of their profeſſion are — 


cen angle of Juſtice: Ow. 22 1 
„ diences; to men inveſted, with full i po v 
liaferiots Who gain the confidence af 
office. A part of theſe A 
- © ropes the remainder ſerves io maintain the pride, 
luxury. indolence, and profligacy of a few: Meni. 
Gunbuns but chiefly of the capital. 
Tue Mexicans, who for a time might Wanken 
at a loſs to determine whether the Spaniards were 
a band of plunderers or a conquering people, ſav 
their capital almoſt totally deſtreyed by tboſe 
-.cruel wars in which it was engaged. Cortez foon 
rebuilt it; and it has, 2 been enen 
embelliſne. 

Irs ſtreets are 70 dy * 7 
each other at right angles. The houſes are roomy 
enough, but have neither convenience nor orna. 
ment. None of the public ediſices chat are ſheun 
with the greateſt oſtentation to travellers, recall to 
the remembrance the fingr days of architecture, not 
even the better remains of the gothic times. Tbe 
principal ſquares have a fountain in the center, 

and are pretty regular; but this is all their meri, 
There isa walk with a jet d eau, where eight ave- 
nues meet, Where the trees have a form and f- 
liage not very agreeable to the eye. Superſtition 
has amaſſed treaſures from all the quarters of te 
globe in numberleſs churches, łhough there is 
not one that raiſes. the ſoul 20 any ſublime ideas, 

or that can fill the heart with pleaſing ſentiments. 
Tux air of this city is very temperate; woolen 
clothing is worn there all the ee! The leaſt 
- precautions 
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— are ſuffloient co ptevent any incon⸗ * 82 1 
veniendes from the heat. Charles V. aſked' 4 — 
Spin on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between ſummer and Win- 1 
ter: Fuſt-as long, replied! he, with- great truth and | i: 
wit, as it talen 1 paſs aa e 1 rc into the 
d ; = 
TAE eity is boile Md of 1 FOTO | 
3 very narrow ſlip of land divides into two parts. 
That part of the lake, whoſe water is ſoft. calm, 
and full of fiſh, falls into the other which is : f 
ſalt, generally agitated, and without fiſſl. The ; A 
circumference: of this whole lake, which is un- 
equal i in its extent, is about thirty leagues. 
TxRE is no generally received opinion witngn 
regard 107 the origin of theſe waters. Accord- 5 
ing to the moſt common and probable one, they 
iſſue from a large and lofty mountain ſituated to 
the ſouth-weſt of Mexico, and the ſalt water runs 
through a tract impregnated with minerals, which * 
communicate to it that quality. 
Brroxꝝ the : conqueſt, Mexico and many other 
towns ſituated on the border of the lake, were 
expoſed to inundations, which rendered them 
dangerous to live in. Dikes conſtructed with in- 
credible expenee and labour, were not always 
ſuffteient to divert the torrents which poured 
down from the mountains. The Spaniards have 
been ſubject to the ſeme calamities. Moſt” of 
their buildings, though conſtructed with care. 
and ſupported on piles, after a few years fink „ | 
four, five, or ſix feet in a foil that is not firm 7 i 
enough to ſupport them. 3 | 
Fes "RR 
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el J 
— contrivance for draining off che waters. Accounts. 
| that were prodigiouſly exaggerated, aſſure us that 
in 1604, four hundred ſeyenty-one thouſand e ode 
hundred and fifty-four Indians were employed in 
digging a canal for this purpoſe. In order to 
raiſe a fund ſufficient to anſwer the expences, one 
hundredth part of the value of houſes,” lands, and 
merchandiſe was exacted; a tax hitherto unknown 5 
in America. Ignorance, diſcouragements, and 
particular intereſts made um noble and wiſe un. 
dertaking miſcarrx. e 
| Taz viceroy Ladeyrera, i in 1095 bags | 
it would be of advantage, and even abſolutely 
: neceſſary, to build Mexico on another ſpot. * Ava-- 
rice, incapable of making any ſacrifice; ' pleaſore, I 
ever afraid of interrupting its enjoyments; idle- 
neſs, which dreads trouble; all the paſſions -united 
themſelves to thwart an RR AY in Ke un 
liable to ſome objectionnss. 
Tak new efforts that babe Foes tle 
to render living in this country as ſafe as it is 
agreeable, _ haye not proved altogether ſucceſsfol: 0 
whether this may be owing to their not having 

.. | _ "been properly exerted, or that nature has/thrown 
inſurmountable obſtacles in the way, Mexico re- 
mains ſtill expoſed to the fury of the waters; 
and the dread of inundations has greatly | dimi- 
niſned its population. Moſt hiſtorians aſſure us, 
that it formerly contained more than two hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls; at preſent, it has not above 
fifty thouſand. This number is compoſed of Spa- 
on — * eee 
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of ſuch a diverſity of heterogeneous races from B oo, K 


utenſils, and for the meaneſt purpoſes. The 
manners of the country, which are always con- 


the white to the black, that among an hundred — 
faces one ſhall hardly find two of the ſame colour. 
Bronx this emigration, riches had increaſ⸗ 


ed in Mexico to an incredible degree.” Every 


thing which in other countries is made of iron 
and copper, was here made of Gilver or gold. 


and ſervants, were uſed for the moſt common 


formable to the luxury that prevails, correſponded. 
with this ſtile of romantic magnificence. The 


women, in their palaces, were waited upon by 


thouſands of ſlaves, and never appeared in public 
without a retinue, which amongſt us is reſerved 


for the majeſty of a throne. To theſe extrava- 
gancies the men added profuſions ſtill greater 


for negro women, whom they publicly raiſed to 


the rank of their miſtreſſes. This luxury, which 


was ſo enormous in the ordinary courſe of life, 
exceeded all bounds upon occaſion of the ſlighteſt 


- 


feſtival. General pride then exerted itſelf, and 
each man laviſned millions as an excuſe for his 
own. The crimes neceſſary. to ſupport. this ex- 


cious ſtones, were employed: to als) abe Bere e 1% 


travagance, were previouſly atoned for; as ſu- q 


perſtition had pronounced every man holy and juſt 


who, ſhould contribute liberally; to the chufches. 


Taz riches, and the. pomp naturally. attendant. 


upon them, muſt neceſſarily have diminiſhed at 
Mexico, in proportion as thoſe who, poſſeſſed 


e removed to Angelos and other towns. The 
Ff 4 advantages, 
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5. % e advantages. however, which:cthis: capital enjoys 
: — of - being the center af the empire, the ſcat of 
gonerument, the place ; where; the coin is. ſtruck 
the reſidence of the greateſt proprietors of land 
and of the maſt apulent merchants, have always 
occaſioned: the +16 a 8 benen, | 
by. to be tranſacted here. J el ü hol 1 
Connections | Tus trade Which W Waben 8 
Ack che en other parts of America; is much confined. By, 
of Americs, tlie north ſea it receives from, Maracaybo and Ca. 
. racos cocoa greatly ſuperior to its owns andi ne,, 
nl _ groes by the. way; of the Hayannah; and Carthas. 
| gona: it gives in exchange meal and ſilver. 
ill connections $24 the ſouth ſea are of greater 
utility to it, without being much mare conſideta | 
ble. Originally Peru was allowed to ſend annual - 
y to New Spain two veſſels, whoſe united car · 
vere not to exceed one million ten thou · 
ſand liyres ®. This trade was ſome time after. 
wards reduced to half. It was totally ſuppreſſed: 
in 1636, on pretence that ir prejudiced the trade 
of the mother country, by the quantity of Eaſt 
India goods it ir d. The merchants 2 
complained a long time, but ineffectually, of 
barbarous law that deprived them of the e 
advantage of ſelling the ſuperfluities of their com. 
modities, and of receiving thoſe they wanted. 
The communication between the two ;colonies 
was at length reſtored, but with reſtrictions which 
2 prove that the government had not been actuated 
| by e and _— motives, | en "Og ne 
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r „ nt 
bring back pitch, tar, arnotta, indigo, cochi- 
neal, iron, the, haherdaſnery, wares of Ange- 
los, and as many conttaband good as poſſihie 


from the Philippine iſlands, . ſo- celebrated in Eu. 


rope on account of the connections which the,: 
bave with Mexican. Tha impartanne: of this com- 


munication n, to ere chat we e munen: bae 1 


"< ” ok 


its origin. 38 bi: [MY 
WHEN the en Madrid, whole *habiezan, 
increaſed, with. their proſperity, had formed the, 
plan of a great eſtabliſhment in. Aſia, their at! 
tention was: ſeriouſly. engaged in conſidering. of 
expedients to inſure its ſueceſſes. This prejech 
was: neceſſarily attended with great difficulties, 
The riches of America ſo poweriully; attracted. 
the Spaniards, who conſented: to a voluntary exile, 
that: it did not. appear poſſible c to engage them 
to ſettle ati the Philippines, unleſs it was agreed, 
to gie them a ſhare in the treaſures of thoſe; 
iſlands. This ſacrifice was reſolved upon. The, 
riſing | colony: WAS author iſed. LO; end, Very Mear 
into America India goods in exchangt for metals. 
nis unreſtrained: freedom Was attended ich 
foekof important conſequenccs, that. Ahe jealuuſy 
of the mother countty was excicd. Tran- 
quillity® was in ſome mratusg reftored 4 by te- 
N to tee m tea tete al- 


* Near del. * 5 ” 4 | ; Fo 
; | | F lowed 


2 was divided jato > twelve Ern equal ſhares. 
Every head of a family was to have one, 10 
perſons in office a number propo tioned to their 
rank. Religious communities ere included in 
this arrangement, according to the extent of their 
credit, and the opinion that was entertained of 

their utility. Five hundred of theſe ſhares were 
allowed to the Jeſuits, whole employments and - 

| enterpriſes emed to ne n ee 

ment. iff? 

Tux 1 which And at firſt 8 * 

iſland of Cebu, and afterwards from the ifland 

of Luconia, originally took the route of Peru. 
The length of this voyage was prodigious. Trade- 
Vids were diſcovered which opened a much 

* Bm | ſhorter paſſage to Mexico; and this branch of 

| commerce was un its der here it 


| was ſettled. 7 bp WES |, 3 3 
Jl | | Every year, in the niiddle of . PO 
= leon is ſent out from the port of Manilla, which 
| | is commonly from eighteen hundred to two thou- 
; 3 | ſand tons burden. After getting clear of a mul- 
| titude of iſlands and rocks which delay its courſe, 
wa it ſteers eaſt-north-eaft, in order to meet with 


1 the weſt winds in thirty degrees latitude, which. 
a -- carry it on in a ſtraight courſe to the- place of 
its deſtination,” This veſſel, which is very heavy 
laden, is ſix months on her paſſage, becauſe the 

3 ſailors who are on board, from their extreme 


| timidity, never carry the main fail in the night 
n time, and often lower all their ſails without the 
| leaſt occaſion. At laſt the ſhip arrives at Mexico. 

1! 8 . 
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thoſe of Peru, where the vicinity and heights of Www 
the Cordeleras afford a perpetual ſpring; and cauſe! ie 
regular and mild winds to blow. As ſoon as the 
ſhip has paſſed the latitude of Panama, the free 
communication of the atmoſphere, from eaſt to 
weſt,” not being any longer interrupted by this 
prodigious chain of mountains, the climate be 
comes different. In fact, navigation in theſe la- 
titudes ĩs ſafe and eaſy from the middle of Octo-— 
ber to the beginning of May; but during the 
reſt of the year, the violent ſqualls of the weſter- 
ly wind, the dreadful. ſtorms, the exceſſive rains, 
| the ſuffocating heats,” the total calms; all theſe 
| _ obſtacles,” which are either combined, -or- ſucceed 
each other, render the ſea troubleſome and even 
dangerous. Throughout this whole extent of 
coaſt, which comprehends more than ſix hun- 5 
dred leagues, there is not a ſingle bark to be 
ſeen, nor even the leaſt canoe, either for trade 
or fiſhing. Even the ports, which are ſcattered 
up and down here, are open, defenceleſs, and 
expoſed to the inſults of any pirate who may be 
inclined to attack them. The port of Acapulco, | 
where the galleons arrive, is the only one chat 
has attracted the attention of government. 
Surrs arrive there by two inlets,” ae from 
each other by a ſmall iſland: the entrance into 
them in the day is by means of a ſea- breeze, and 
the failing out in the night-time is effected by a 
land breeze. It is defended only by a bad fort, 
"IP pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of ſixty 
men. It. is equally extenſwe, ſafe, and commo- 
ih N dious. 
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mountains, Which tar ſa.diy,.'. 
r* rem even deſtitute of water. n 
here, is. burning, heavy, and, unwholeſome, to. 
which ne perſons. can habituate themſelves, ex, 
cept. certain negroes / that are born under a Aa 
climate, or ſome mulattoes. The number of in- 


hahitants ina this, feeble and; miſerable; colony'ix. 


conſiderably inereaſet upon the arrival of the gal. 
leons 3 traders reſorting here from all the provintes 


of Mexico, who come. to; exchange} European 


toys, their own cochineal, and about ten mil- 
lions ? of ſilver for ſpices,, muſlins, printed linens, 
ſilks, perfumes, and the gold works of Afis, 
After ſtaying, here about three months, the veſſel 
raſumes its courſe to the Philippine iſlands before 


5 the firſt of April, with one or two companies of 


infantry that are appointed to recruit the garriſon 
af, Manilla, Part of the: riches with; which it is 
laden remains in- the colony, he reſt 1 is diſtributed 
among ba nsr nwhich Ger rr to Wen - 

its cargo. 

alen, pee — cha ddd kivks to 
wake, bas. occaſioned the neceſſity of looking out 
for places where they might take in refreſnments. 
The firſt that has been met with of this kind, is 


on the route from, Acapuleo to the Philippines, in 


thoſe Iſlands known at firſt by the name of the 
Ladrones, and ſince by that of Marianne illands. 


They were diſcovered by Magellan in 1521. They 
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uſed to put in: there eee where 
Was n ragulara ſettlemont made in g thetm/ till the * 
"nm 1678. G58 IT ito. * Bs Hy 3 1200 28 in Lo | 
Txssꝝ iſlands are gtuatech at rhe extremity of 
po ſouth ſea, near fuurohundred eagues to the 
caſt of the Philippines. Notwirhſtanding ' their 
poſitian in the torrid zcneʒ the climate is moderately 
temperate. The air is: pure, the ſky ſtrene, and 
the ſoil fruitful. Before their intercourſe! with the 
Eurqpeans, the inhabitants, who, were always 
naked, lived only -ennfruits,: roots, and ſiſn. As 
fiſhing was their uſual and ſole occupation, they 
had conſtrutted eanoes, more perfect than any 
that have ever been found in the reſt of the world. 
Tag people, who are very numemus, and are 
diffuſed in twelve iſlands, that are the only in- 
habited ones in this archipelago, have gradually 
diminiſned ſiace the invaſion or the Spaniards, 
either hy contagious diſorders, or hy the bad uſage 
which they have experienced. The remainder, to 
the number of two thouſand ſeven hundred per- 
ſons, have collected then. ſelves in the center of the 
iſland of Guam, which may have from twenty. five 
to thirty leagues of circumfe rence. It is garriſoned 
by a hundred men, Who, are appointed to defend 
two ſmall forts that are ſituated on two harbours, 
one of which receives a ſmall veſſel, which every 
two years arrives here from the Philippine iſlands, 
and therother is deſtined to furniſh.refreſhments to 
the, galleon. This laſt fort is ſo bad a one, that 
the veſſel never ſtays here more than two days, 


and in that ſhort time it is often expoſed to very 
great dangers. It is very extraordinary, that Spain 
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er ne e one has — for 
a multitude. of iſlands. California preſents an 
aſy lum more ſecure to the galleons that ſail from 
2 dhe Philippine iſlands to Acapulco. 
CariroaxIA is properly a long neck of. land 
ich proceeds from the northern coaſts of Ame - 
rica, and runs along between eaſt and ſouth as 
kor as che torrid zone: it is waſhed on each ſide by 
dhe paeiße ocean. . The part that is known-of 
a this peninſula is three hundred __ ms 
Fee twenty, thirty, or forty broad. BY: 
- Ir is impoſſible that throughout ww an extent 
of country, the nature of the ſoil and'the tem- 
perature of the air ſhould be every where tlie 
fame.” It may be ſaid, however, that in general 
the climate here is dry and exceſſively hot; the 
[ ground bare, ſtony, mountainous; ſandy," 'and 
"conſequently barren, and unfit for agriculture and 
breeding cattle. Amidſt the ſmall number of 
trees that are found here, the moſt uſeful is the 
pitahaya, the produce of which conſtitutes the 
principal food of the Californians. Its branches, 
| which are fluted and perpendicular, have no leaves, 
and it is from the ſtems that the fruit grows. It 
is prickly like the Indian cheſnut; but its pulp re- 
ſembles that of the fig, with this advantage, that 
&, it is much ſweeter and more delicate. 
Tux ſea, which is richer than the lan. - offs 
with moſt excellent fiſh of every kind. But the 
, circumſtance whi ch renders the gulph of California 


'of more nnn is the wan which, in the 
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eme se And ths inhabitants of at} the * N. * 
Provinces of New Spann. £020 * ＋ . 
Tus Californians are en nd ver ig 
They are extremely puſillanimous, inconſtant, in- 
dolent, ſtupid, and even inſenſible. They are 
more ſwarthy than the Mexicans. This difference 
of colour proves that the civilized life of ſociety 
ſubverts or totally changes the order and laws of 
nature, fince we find under the temperate zcne a 5 
ſavage people that are blacker than og hacer : 
nations of the. torrid zaone. mT 
Brok the Europeans had eee into Cali- 
fornin;} the natives had no form of religion; and 
that of their. government was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from their ignorance. Each nation was an 
_ aſſemblage of ſeveral. cottages, more or leſs nu- 
merous, that were all mutually confegerated by 
alliances, but without any chief. They 1 
ſtrangers even to filial obedience. No kind of „ 
dreſs was in uſe among the men, but the women 
covered thoſe parts which nature OR ſhould 
be concealed with extreme care. nt 
\ Warner theſe particulars were known. or. nor, | 
certain it is that Mexico was no ſooner reduced, 
and tranquillity eſtabliſhed, than the plan was 
laid for the conqueſt of California. Cortez landed 
there in 1526. He had not even time to take a 
ſurvey of it, becauſe he was obliged to return to 
1 his government, where the report of his death had 
; diſpoſed the people to a general inſurrection. 
The ſeveral attempts that have ſince been made 
to form an eſtabliſhment there, have all been un- 
ucoeſsful, 1 he endeavours of the court were 
SY 1 ih not 
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5 dad sg ot ire. I. 
— we pay the leaſt attention to the Ipiric thir.. 
EM rected eheſe enterpriles, 'we'tha 
-humanity,” courage, and "perſeverance Was the 
:0avſe» of theſe misfortunes.” There was not 2 
eſingie expedition that was not in concerted, or im. 
W contuctted. ene 
Spa, difpirited with her lol Aud _ 108. 
had entirely given up the conqͥueſt of | alin, 
When 'the'Jeſoirs in -1697 ſolicited permiſſon to 
undertake it. As ſoon as they had obtained the 
donſent of government they : began to execute a 
: plan of legiſlation, which they had formed from 
acchtate ideas of the nature of the ſoil, the cha · 
- "rafter of 'the inhabitants, and the influence of- the 
-elimate. Their proceedings were not directed b by 
fanaticiſm. Fhey arrived among the Tavages whom 
*they intended to civilize with curioſities that might, 
iamſe\ them, corn for their food, and pparel 
which could not but pleaſe: them. Tue hatred 
theſe: people bore to the Spaniſh name, could not 
 fupport itſelf againſt theſe demonſtrations of 
benevolence. Fey teſtifſed their ackriowledg ke. 
ments, as much as their want of Cash n 
their inconſtaney would permit them. Thefe | 
Faults wete partly overcome by the religious ink. 
tutors, who purſued their project with a degree 
"of warmth and teſolution peculiar to their ſociety. 
They made themſelves cat penters, maſons, weavers, 
and hüfbandmen, and by cheſe means ſuceteded | 
in imparting knowledge, 464 in ſome meaſiire a 2 
taſte for the moſt uſeful arts, to this favage people; 


Who have been all ſueceſſively formed doro oe 
body. 


- 
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 lages, that v ere ſepafated from each; ohr by:the wv 
batrenneſs of the ſoil and the want of water. This 
republic will augment, in proportion as the ſuc⸗ 
ceſſors of thoſe who formed it, ſhall proſecute their, 
libours towards the north, where, according #0: a 
plan that was judiciouſiy concerted, a communi- 
cation was to be eſtabliſhed. between the miſliona« 
. ries: ; of the peninſula, / and thoſe of the dontinent. 
They are only divided by the river Colorado. rfl 
Taz inhabitants « of, theſe. ſmall. villages, ſubliſt «2 
prine ipally. on corn and pulſe which they, cultivate, | KR, 
and on the fruits and domeſtic animals of Europe, 
the breeding. of which, is an object of -cantinyal. 
attention. The Indians have each their. field, and 
| the property of what they teap; but ſuch is their 
want of foreſight, that they would Jquangerr in a 
1 what they had gathered, if the miſſionary did 
not take upon himſelf to diſtribute. i it ſto them as 
they ſtand in need of it. They already manufac- 
ture ſome coarſe ſtuffs. The neceſlaries they are 
in want of, are purchaſed with pearls, which they 
fiſh in the gulph, and with wine nearly reſembling 
that of Maes which, they. {ll to New, pan apd.. | 


bach then, it is ; negeſſry o prohi bit among , 
oy them, * 5 | ON a 25 4% 0. 10. Hes 1 817 1 itt (7 ; 
| ** EW 3 that. are very 12 are uf icient. * 
to regulate this riſing, f ſtate. 4 In order. to inforce | 
the oblervance « of them 't the miſſionary chuſes the 5 
moſt intelliggor perſon of the village; who is im- 
N powered. to r, and, imprifon,, ON e . 
ments of which they þ haye any knowled 1855 i 
Yor, II. 6 3 In 
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His TORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD. 


Ix all California there are only two garriſons, 
each conſiſting of thirty men, and a ſoldier with 
every miſſionary. Theſe troops were choſen by the 
legiſlators, and are under their orders, though they 
are paid by the government. The court of Maria 
ſaw no inconvenience in leaving theſe trifling for. 
ces in the hands of thoſe who had: acquired their 
confidence; and it has been demonſtrated to them, 
that nothing but this expedient could have pre 
vented the oppreſſion of their new ſu bjects. 


Tuxv. will continue happy as long as no mines 


are diſcovered in their territory. If there are any 


mines, as there is great reaſon to preſume from the 
number there are on the other ſide of the gulph, 
* whenever they are found out, the edifice that has 
been reared with ſuch labour and underſtanding, 
will be at once ſubverted. Theſe people, lie 
many others, will diſappear from the face of the 

earth. The gold, which the Spaniſh government 

would draw from California, would deprive it of 
the advantages which its policy may now find in 
the labours of its miſſionaries; who ſhould rather 
be encouraged to purſue their uſeful undertakings. 
They might, perhaps, enable the court of Madrid 

to build forts, which would allow them to behold 


with tranquillity the diſcovery of that paſſage by 


the north weſt to the pacific ocean, which the Eng- 
liſh have ſo long been in ſearch of. It has alſo 
been imagined that theſe ramparts might prove 
a barrier againſt the Ruſſians, who in 1741 ad- 
vanced within twelve degrees of Cape Mendo - 


* the moſt northern 2 that bas hitherco been 
* known 


. 
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ka of California. Bur if i it had been 3 BOO k 


ed that this voyage could not be. undertaken but 
from the ſeas of Kamtſchatka, it would have been 
evident that none but weak afmaments could be 
| fitted out there, which could only ſerve to grati- 


fy curioſity, and conſequently could not occaſion 5 


| the leaſt diſquietude. "FE 
An advantage more certain, and leſs 8 18 
the facility which California gives of reducing the 
provinces that extend from the other fide of the 
gulph to the river Colorado. Theſe rich countries 


are at ſuch a diſtance from Mexico, and ſo difficult | 


of acceſs, that it appeared as dangerous to attempt 
the conqueſt of them, as uſeleſs to execute it. The 


liberty, the ſafety of the ſea of California, ought. 


x0 encourage the undertaking, will furniſh the 
means of ſucceeding i in it, and e the advantages 
accruing from it. Philoſophers themſelves will in- 
vite the court of Madrid to undertake theſe expe- 


ditions, as ſoon as they ſhall have ſeen them ſolemnly. 


abjure thoſe fanatical and deſtructive principles 
upon which their policy has hitherto been founded. 


Bur till $ Spain ſhall adopt theſe i important views, 
California ſerves for a port of refreſhment for ſhips 
that ſail from the Philippine iſlands to Mexico. 


Cape St. Lucas, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity 
of the peninſula, | is the place where they touch. 
There. they find a good harbour, refreſhments, 
and ſignals which give them information of the 
appearance of any enemy in theſe latitudes which 
are very dangerous, and where they have been rhe 
| moſt frequently attacked. It was in 1734 that the 
x galleon arrived there for the fiſt time: l Hulle it 
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HISTORY oF SETTLEMENTS AND Taub 


© has ever ſince been ordered, or compelled by ne. 
ceſſity to ſtop. 

Taz ſyſtem adopted by all the Wale of Europe 
» holding colonies in the moſt abſolute depend. 
ence on the mother country, has always made the 
connections of Mexico with Aſia, ſuſpicious to 
ſeveral of the Spaniſh politicians. The opinion 
which has prevailed, and is ftill maintained, that 
It is not poſſible to preſerve. the Philippine iſlands, 
without .this communication, has alone prevent- 
ed its being broken. Nothing more has been 
done than to limit it, by hindering Peru from 
having any ſhare in it. This vaſt empire has by 
ſevere and repeated laws been deprived of the ad. 
vantage of drawing directly from the eaſt, the 
merchandiſe it wanted, and even of the liberty 
of deriving it indirectiy from New Spain. 
 Tazse- reſtraints were diſapproved by the bold 
and fertile genius of Alberoni. Full of the moſt 
_ extenſive views for the proſperity and glory of 
that monarchy which he attempted to reſtore, 
he purpoſed to retain in it the treaſures of the 
new world, to which it had hitherto ſerved only 
as a mart. According to his plan, the eaſt was 
to furniſh all the articles of dreſs to the Spaniſh 
colonies and to the mother country itſelf, which 
would have received them through the channel 
of its colonies. He expected with reaſon that 
thoſe powers, whole - intereſts this arrangement 
would prejudice, and whoſe trade it would ruin, 
would endeavour to obſtruct it; but he made 
preparations for oppoſing their attacks in the 
European ſeas, and * had given. orden 

N 0 for 


IN THE EAST AND WEST. mDIEs. 


for Futting the coaſts and harbours of the South 
Sea in a condition not to fear the efforts of any 


feeble ſquadrons that might come upon them. 


Tuxsz views were defective in point of judg- 


ment. Alberoni, hurried away by the enthuſiaſm 
of his opinions, and by his hatred againſt- thoſe 
nations which were deſirous of oppoſing his po- 
litical deſigns, did not perceive, that the filks 
and linens that would be imported into Spain 


by the way he propoſed, would bear ſuch an 
| exceſſive price, as would neceſſarily put a ſtop 
to the conſumption of. them. With regard to the - 
project of cloathing the people of North and 


South America from alta, 7 it e to be a l 
ſenſible one. 
Tas coloniſts would aan! be cloathed more 


| agreeably, at a cheaper rate, and. in a manner 


better adapted to the climate: the wars of Eu- 


rope would not expoſe them to the riſque of 
being in want of the moſt common and neceſ- | 
fary articles of life: they would become more 
wealthy, be better affected to their mother coun- 
try, and better enabled to defend themſelves 


againſt any enemies that might attack them: 


| Theſe enemies themſelves would prove leſs for- 
midable; becauſe they would gradually loſe the 
ſtrength jar the furniſhing of Peru and Mexico 


with proviſions procures them. In a word, Spain 
by receiving on India goods the ſame duties as 
it receives on thoſe with which it is furniſhed 


by its rivals, would loſe no part of its reve- 
nues. It might even, upon emergences, obtain 
from its colonies ſuccours, which at preſent they 
| „VVV 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AND TRADE 
7 have neither the diſpoſition nor the power of 


granting, We ſball inſiſt no longer on the com- 


merce of Mexico with the Eaſt Indies; let us 
now ſpeak of its connections with Europe by 


the north ſea, and begin with chat which The 
productions of Guatimala form. 
Tux province of Guatimala, which is one of 


the largeſt of New Spain, was conquered j in 1524 


and 1525, by Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cor. 
tez's lieutenants. He built in it ſeveral towns, 
and in particular the capital, which bears the 


name of the province. It is ſituated in a valley 


about three miles broad, and bounded by two 


mountains that are pretty Lofty. From the moun- 
rain towards the ſouth run ſeveral rivulets and 


founrains, which delightfully refreſh the villages 
that are ſituated on the declivity, and keep up 


A perpetual ſucceſſion of flowers and fruits. The 
aſpect of the mountain, that is to the north, is 
terrible. There is no verdure ever ſeen upon 


it: nothing but aſhes, and calcined ſtones. A 
kind of rumbling noiſe, which the inhabitants 
aſcribe” to the boiling of metals that are in a ſtate 
of fuſion within the caverns of the earth, is con- 


tinually heard. From theſe internal Fbices iſſue 


flames, and torrents of ſulphur, which fill the 


air with an horrible infection. Guatimala, ac- 
5 cording to the expreſſion of the n, is i ſituat. 
ed between paradiſe and hell. 


Irs poſition, and its diftance from Mexico 
and Guadalajara, have occaſioned it to be fixed 


upon for the ſeat of an audience, which extends 
a [rs ä over three hundred leagues to the 


ſouth, 


IN THE EAST. AND WEST. INDIES. 


The advantages. it derived from this diſtinction 
ſoon formed it into a conſiderable colony, which 
took care to improve thoſe gifts that nature. 
had beſtowed upon it. There is no country in 


this part of the new world, where ſhe hath 2 


laviſned her bleflings with greater profuſion. | The 
air here is very wholeſome, and the climate very 
temperate. Poultry and game are in the greateſt 
plenty, and of an excellent flavour. No ſpot on 
the earth produces better corn. T he rivers, lakes, 
and ſea, every where abound with excellent 
fiſh. The oxen are here multiplied to ſuch a 
degree, that i it is become neceſſary to Kill all- that 
are grown wild on the mountains, leſt 3 
ſhould Prejudice agriculture * their exceſſiye 
numbers, W | 
_ Tms fertility, however, is not 1 circum- 
| ſtance that renders Guatimala ſo valuable to the 


mother country. Spain has properly no con- 


nection with this colony but by means of the 
indigo ſhe acquires from 1 it; Which is far ſuperior 
to any that the reſt of America produces. In 
the cultivation of it ſome negroes are employed, 
and A part of thoſe Indians wha have ſurvived 
the tyranny of their conquerors, The labours 
of theſe flayes annually ſupply. Europe alone, 
with two thouſand five hurdred ſurrons of indigo, 
Which ſell one with another at Cadiz for 1680 
joe... T his rich produce is conveyed upon, 
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= ſouth, an hundred to the north, ſixty to the e * on Pe 
and twelve to the weſt, towards the South Sea. * 
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ty leagues: from Guatimala, at the exttemity of 
a very deep lake which loſes itfelf in the Sulph 
of Honduras. Here theſe commodities always re. 
main till they are exchanged for others that are 


which commonly arrive in the months of July and 


rilla, which are the only articles the Province 
of Honduras furniſhes, though it be an hun- 
dred and fifty leagues long, and ſixty or four- 
ſcore broad. The reputation it had firſt acquir- 
ed, from its goiden mines, was but tranſitory: 


the grave of nearly a million of Indians. The 
tivated and waſte : >.-J£ is now the pooreſt part of 
ſacrificed to the ſearch after gold, and the gold 


| were ned of it. 


6,600,000 livres, which'is the amobnt of its pro- 


on. Which theſe riches are all accumulated k en- 
| 1 1 7 85 though i it would have been 28 Cay 
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high * which project on each ſi de within! 
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e mules, witch ſome other articles of Kb coitt- 
A quence, to the town of St. Thomas, ſituated fix. 


8 


brought from Europe in veſſels of a moderate ſize, 


Z Auguſt. On their return, their cargo is increaſed 
by ſome ſkins; ſome caſſia, and ſome: ſarſapa · 


3 . they ſank into total oblivion, after having proved . 


territory theſe Indians inhabited. remains uncul- | 


all America. Both the people and the lands were | 


irſelf by no means anſwered the expeRations that 7 


"GUATIMALA nearly firniſhes the whole of thoſe 5 


ductions joined to thoſe of Honduras. The lake 


clay as its entrance is 988 e by two 


\ cannon 


1 


— . 4a 


cannem ſhot of each other. e ee B.O OK: 
Spain” will not alter her conduct till ſhe has ſuf- —— 
fered for her Hi e Stick Wh n ne 


be made to do. 10h} ls 3191 2614151 5 a A HED 
Tu veſſels 5 oud ee a6hbai FRED ; 


dition might anchor in perfect ſafety; in the road. hey! 
A thouſand or twelve hundred men landing at; 
St. Thomas, might paſs over the mountains for : 
the ſpace of fifteen leagues,” where they would 
find conimodious roads and ſubſiſtence. The reſt 
of their way would be acroſs plains that are well 
peopled and plentiful. They would then arrive 
at Guatimala, in which there is not a ſingle ſol- 
dier, nor the leaſt fortification. Its forty thouſang 
ſouls, Indians, Negroes, Meſtees, and Spaniards, 
who have never ſeen an enemy, would be in- 
capable of making the leaſt reſiſtance. In order 
to ſaye their lives, they would deliver up the 
immenſe riches that they have been accumulating, 
for more than two centuries, which would amount 
at: leaſt to thirty millions “ . The troops would 
reimbark with this booty, 8 and if they choſe i it, 
with hoſtages, that would ſecure their retreat. 
The trade of Campeachy would be expoſed =o - | 
the ſame invaſion,” if it were of ſufficient ee 0 
tance to juſtify the undertaking. N 
Brrwerx the gulphs of 10 e 100 50 
duras we find a large peninſula, called Juraan, | 
Though this peninſula has neither river nor brook, 
the water is every where o near to the land, 
W the wein; are in ſuch great. abundance, that 
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© the country, that when they found barks laden 


ks Ob OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


8 it is manifeſt this immenſe ſpace was formerly 


part of the ſea. When the Spaniards diſcovered 


it, they found few inhabitants there, little agri- 


culture, and no metals, in conſequence of which 


it was deſpiſed. They afterwards found that the 


trees which grew there were fit for dying, and 


| they: therefore built the town of Campeachy 
upon it, which became the mart 1 the —_— 
| ee beg that gave it its name. 


Ix this tree were not ſo thick, it would not be 
unlike the white thorn. Its leaves are ſmall, and 
of a pale green colour. The inner part of the 


tree, which is at firſt red, becomes black after 


it has been felled ſome time. It is only this 
inner part that N che black and 1 violet . 
colour. 2 8 


Car RAchy has been indebted to us Ou 


traffic of this article, for the advantage of being 


a very conſiderable market. It received every 


year ſeveral veſſels, whoſe cargoes were diſtri- 
buted in the inland countries, and which took 


in return wood and metals which this exchange 


drew thither. This © proſperity was "continually 


increaſing till the x time . ey 75 nde at 
Jamaica. | 5 


AmtDsT the vaſt numbers of pirates which . 
continually coming from this famous iſland, ſeveral 
went to cruiſe in the bay of Campeachy, to in- 
rercept the veſſels which failed there. Theſe 


plunderers were ſo little acquainted with the value 


of the wood, which was the only production of 


with 
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utenſils. One of them having carried off a large 


veſſel which had nothing elſe but the logwood 


on board, brought it into the Thames, deſign- 
ing only to equip it as a privateer; when, con- 


trary to his expectation, he ſold at a very high 


price the wood which he had thought to be of ſo 
little value, that he had always burnt it during 


his voyage. After this diſcovery, the pirates who 


were not ſucceſsful at ſea, never failed to repair 
to the river of Champetom, where they took on 


* 
* 
2 ? 
8 
9 
_— 


with it lap took away i but the iron P ot & K 


board the piles of wood which were © found 5 


ranged on the ſnore. 

Tux peace of the Engliſh with Spain Linh 
put a ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſe- 

veral of them employed themſelves in cutting In- 


dian wood. Cape Catoche furniſhed them at firſt 


with abundance. , As ſoon as they perceived it di- 


miniſh, they went to ſettle between Tabaſco and 


the river of Champeton, about lake Triſte, and in 
Beef iſland which is very near it. In 1675 their 
numbers amounted to two hundred and ſixty. 


Their ardour, which at firſt was extreme, ſoon 


gave way; and the habit of idleneſs prevailed. 


As the greateſt part of them were excellent 


markſmen, the chace became their predominant 


paſſion; and their former inclination to plunder 
was rekindled in them by this exerciſe, They ſoon 


began to make inroads into the Indian towns, the 
inhabitants of which they carried off, The women 


they appointed to wait on them, and the men they 


ſold at Jamaica or other iſlands, The Spaniards 


rouſed from their lethargy by tliteſe enormities, 
251 ſurpriſed 


\ 
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* "I x furpriſed them i in the id of their debaucheries, 
aud carried them off. Moſt of them were even 
taken in their cottages: they were led priſoners to 
Mexico, where they ended their days i in the mines. 
Tos who eſcaped, took refuge in the gulph 
of Honduras, where they were joined by ſome 
wandering freebooters of North America. In pro- 
ceſs of time they increaſed to fifteen hundred men. 
The ſtate of independence and plenty in which 
they lived, rendered the marſhy country they in- 
habited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchments 
ſecured them and their proviſions; and they con. 
fined themſelves to thoſe employments, which 
their unhappy companions lamented: that they had 
ever neglected. : They only took care not to pene- 
trate into the interior part of the eee cut 
wood without being well armed. 5 | 
Tux induſtry was frowned wich the s 
ſucceſs. In reality, the tun of wood which had 
been ſold as high as nine hundred livres “, was 
gradually fallen to a very low price; but this dif 
advantage in the price, was compenſated by the 
quantity that was ſold. T he cutters delivered up 
the produce of their labours, either to the people 
of Jamaica, Who brought them Madeira wine, 
ſtrong liquors, linens, and cloaths; or to the Eng -· 
liſh colonies of North America, which ſupplied 
them with. proviſions. This commerce, which 
Was always carried on by ſmugglers, and which 
coccaſioned much clamour, became lawful in 1763. 
We ors N78 of TRY pe Was "IEP" ta 
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Great 
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Giear Britain, but ſhe was not permitted to Faik B 0.0 © 
forts, and was even obliged to deſtroy thoſe which Www 
had been. built. The court of Madrid ſeldom 
hath made any conceſſions with greater regret. than 
this of eſtabliſhing in the center of its poſſeſſions, | 
an ative, powerful, and ambitious nation, But 
there is an expedient. to render even this concefl on 
almoſt ulcleſs. 5 
L Taz province of Jucatan i is divided from Borch. 5 
eaſt to ſouth-weſt, that is, throughout almoſt 9 
its whole extent, by a chain of mountains. To the 
north of theſe mountains is the bay of Campea- 
chy, whoſe dry and thirſty ſoil produces logwood | 
of a ſuperior quality, w which! is ſold at all markets 
at near double the price of that which the Engliſh 
cut at the ſouthern bay. of Honduras, Where the 
rich and almoſt marſhy ſoil produces only a bz 
kind, and which yields much leſs dye. If, 
| expreſſions of. the treaty, . which admit of ſome la- 
titude, lead us to apprehend, Great Britain hath 
acquired only the right of ſettling in thoſe places 
which its ſubjecls had uſurped, Spain may Put an 
end to her anxiety on this point, by « encouraging 
8 the cutting of its own wood, which is more valua- 
dle, in ſuch a manner as to furniſh all Europe with 
: a ſufficient quantity for their conſumption. . | By 
this judicious policy, the will ruin the Englith. co- 
* lony, and withour force get rid of a neil ghbour 
much more dangecous than ſhe imagines; be will 
then regain an important branch of trade, Which 
for a long time hath been ſo conſiderably reduced, > og 
that Campeachy receives from the mother coun- 


try no more than a ſingle veſſel every three or four 
years. | 
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K years. The wood which cannot be brought a 1 
— by this ſhip i is carried off by ſmall veſſels to Ver 1 
Cruz, which is the true N of union e 4 


Mexico and Spain. 
Ord Vera-Cruz ſerved at firſt for a mart, Thi 


town, founded by Cortez on the very ſpat where 


he firſt landed, is ſituated on a river, which is dry 
one part of the year, but which in the rainy ſeaſon 


e apable of receiving the largeſt veſſels. The 


danger to which the ſeamen were expoſed i in a 


ſituation where nothing defended them againſt the 


violence of the winds ſo common in theſe latitudes, 


induced them to ſeek for more ſecure ſhelter, 


which they found eighteen miles lower down on 


che ſame coaſt. There they built new Vera-Cruz 


at ſeven ty⸗two leagues diſtance from the capital of | 
Mexico. 


3 
New Vera-Cruz iS Granted 5 in a 1 8 


ed diſagreeable by a burning ſun and by exceſſive | 
heats, and unwholeſome by continual rains. Tti bs | 
bounded on the north by dry ſands, and on the 
_ weſt by infectious moraſſes. Its ſtreets are ſtraight, 


but the houſes are built of wood. No nobility 


are to be met with here, and the merchants always 
prefer living at Angelos. The ſmall number of 
Spaniards, who are fixed either by avarice or by 
3 indigence in ſo wretched and dangerous a place, 
live in a ſtate of privacy and with a degree of par- 


: ſimony that are unknown i in all other commercial 
places. Ira 


Tux fortifications of Fg rown \confiſt of a wall, 


: eight towers erected at different diſtances, and W 
; baſtions which command the ſhore. "Theſe works, 


weak 
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extremely ruinous ſtate ; ſo. that for the defence. of 


the place they depend only on the fortreſs of St. 


Juan de Ulloa, that is built on a rock, fronting 
the town, and at the diſtance of a mile from it. 

Tuts harbour has the diſadvantage of not being 
able to hold more than thirty or thirty-five veſſels, 


vinds. The entrance into it is by two channels 
only, which are ſo narrow, as to admit but one 

ſhip. The ſea in the neighbourhood i3 likewiſe 
extremely dangerous on account of ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, which the Spaniards. called Cayos, and a 
great number of rocks almoſt even with the ſur- 
face of the water, and ſcarce to be perceived. It 
was imagined that nothing but a complete know- 
ledge of the ſituation acquired by many years ex- 
perience, could have ſurmounted theſe obſtacles ; ; 
but notwithſtanding this, they were overcome by 


certain deſperate pirates, who ſurpriſed the place 


in 1712; towers were then conſtructed on the 
ſhore, where vigilant ſentinels are dati on 
guard for the common ſafety. 3174 21903 

Ir is into this harbour, which is ed _ 
; only one there is in the gulph, that the fleet ar- 
rives, whole deſtination is to furniſh Mexico with 


_ European, merchandiſe. It is fitted out at Cadiz , 


every two, three, or four years, as occaſions and 
circumſtances require. It ordinarily conſiſts of 
fifteen or twenty merchant ſhips,” and is eſcorted. 
by two men of Rats: or a e r if re- 
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vhich are not always ſheltered from the northern 
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* o % We brandies, and oils, conſtitute the moſt 

bulky part of the cargo. Gold and ſilver ſtuſk, 
gold and filver lace; cloths, linen, ſilks, lack 
hats, je wels, diamonds, Aa ne cs the 

richeſt R 1 
Tux fleet ſets out ny! Bump in he mend . 

July, but at the lateſt in the beginning of Augult, 
in order to avoid the dangers to which it would be 

expoſed from the violence of the north wind in the 
open ſea, eſpecially at the landing places, if it 
ſhould ſet fail in any other ſeaſon . In its paſſige 
it takes in refreſhments at. Porto Rico, and repairs | 

to Vera Cruz, from whence its cargo-is conveyed: 
to Xalapa. In this town, which is ſituated twee 

- leagues from the harbour on the back of a moun- 

- tain, and well built, is held a fair, which is ll. 
inited by the laws to fix weeks, but which ſome- 
times is prolonged at the ſolicitation of the mer. 

chants of the country or thoſe of Spain. T he pro · | 

- portion which the value of gold and ſilver bears 

to that of the merchandiſe, is the cireumſtante 

that determines the gain or loſs ul exchanges. lf 
one of theſe articles is in greater plenty than the 
other, great prejudice reſults to the ſeller or buyer. 

Formerly the royal treaſure was ſent from the 

capital to Vera - Cruz, to wait the arrival of 'the 

fleet therę; but ſince this key of the new world 
was pillaged by pirates in 168, it waits the ar- 
ae of the ſhips. and ſtops at n unn! 

— thirty- five leagues diſtan rtr. 

Wu the tranſactions are Gniſhed; hs gol 

1 cochineal, leather, vanilla, logwoed, and 

oy! goods of inconfiderable value which Mexico 

furniſhes, 
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nin are put on board. The fleet then di- 
rects its courſe for the Havanna, where after be- 


ing joined by ſome regiſter ſhips diſpatched to 


B O O R 
"Wh," 


different ports, it arrives at Cadiz . the ne | 


of Bahama. 


In the interval bergcew the ginn of one 8 0 | 


and the other, the court of Spain ſends out two 
men of war which they call Azogues, to carry to 
Vera-Cruz the quickfilver that is neceſſary for 


working the mines of Mexico. The 1 


was originally drawn from Peru; but the com 
miſſions were ſo uncertain, ſo ſlow, and ſo fe: 


quently fraudulent, that in 1734 it was judged to 


be more convenient to ſend it from Europe. The 


mines of Guadalcanal at firſt furniſned the means. 
Theſe were afterwards forſaken for the richer mines 
of Almeda in Eſtramadura. The Azogues, to 
which two or three merchant-ſhips are ſometimes - 


joined that can only carry ſome fruits of Spain, 
are laden in return with the produce of thoſe goods 


that have been ſold ſince the departure of tbe 


fleet, or of choſe 3 had been delivered on 
eredit. 


| Vera-Cruz, before they ſet fail for Europe. Af. 


fairs are conducted in a different manner at Peru, 


as will be ſhewn in the ſubſequent book. 


7 1 = 5 f 1 2 A 
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Ir any thing ſhould il 10 left behind it is com- | 
monly. brought by the ſhips of war which Spain 
builds at the Havanna, and which always paſs to 
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Conqueſt of Peru by the $ paniards. Change 
that have happened in this "MS" Ane 7 
Phat revolution. 


00K 
VII. 


\OLUMBUS had no ſooner gained a firm | 
Þ » A A eſtabliſhment in the iſland of San Domingo 
- [pnpeditions - he proſecuted his reſearches. . In one of his 


that pre- 


0 ceded the voyages he diſcovered the Oronooko, and in the 
Fes. cane the bay of Honduras. He clearly ſaw that 
Wuat he had found was a continent, and his ge- 
nius led him further than merely to ſuſpe& that 
beyond this continent was another ocean, which 
mult terminate at the Eaſt-Indies. It was poſſible 
that theſe two ſeas might have a mutual commu- 
nication, and he diligently employed himſelf in 
finding it out. In order to make this diſcovery, 
he ſailed as cloſe along the coaſt as poſſible. He 
touched at all places that were acceſſible; and 
contrary to the cuſtom of the navigators of his 
time, who behaved in the countries where the7ß 
arrived in ſuch a manner as if they were never to 
return to them, he treated the inhabitants with 
equity, attention, and humanity, and by this me- 
thod ſucceeded in gaining their affection. The 
iſthmus of Darien particularly engaged his ob- 
ſervation. He thought that the rivers, which 
poured into it, were an arm of the great ocean, 
which uniting by a narrow ſtrait, the ſeas of 
| 4 South 
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Son and North America, ſeemed to open to his BO 8 
wiſhes the paſſage and communication he was in 
ſearch of. After he had explored theſe rivers with _ 
extreme attention, and found himſelf diſappointed 
in his expectations, he contented himſelf with 
founding a ſettlement. The pride, mercenary diſ- 
poſition, and imprudence of his companions, ex- 
cited the indignation of the natives of the country, 
who at firſt appeared tolerably well diſpoſed to 
permit this eſtabliſhment. The Spaniards were 
obliged to reimbark and ſail away in veſſels which 
were not in a condition to rn the ea” any 
longer. 12 
Tur cee Weener which was bead. 
was-not entirely loſt. Veſpueius, Ojeda, Lacoſa, 
. Pingon, Roldan, | Nino, Lopez, Baſtidos, Solis, 
and Nicueſſa, followed the path which Columbus 
had traced out for them. Theſe adventurers, = 5 
had only received from their government a 
miſſion to make diſcoveries, in order to ſatisfy N. 
vain glory of the nation rather than to extend its 
dominions, thought neither of forming ſettlements © 
which might be cultivated, nor of eſtabliſhing + 
commercial connections with the ſmall nations 
which they diſcovered. The proſpect of fortunes 
which might have been made in future by theſe 
prudent meaſures, was an idea too much above 
, the prejudices of theſe barbarous times. Even 
the reaſoning which might have led them to the 
knowledge of theſe advantages, would not have 
imparted a ſufficient impulſe to animate them. No- 
thing but the allurement of immediate gain could 
excite men to enterpriſes ſo hazardous as were 
| H h 2 thole * 
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| thoſe for which this age was diſtinguiſhed.” Gold 


- alone attracted them to-the continent of America, 


and made them brave dangers, diſeaſes and death, 


which they were expoſed to in the courſe of their , 
voyage, at their arrival, or on their return; and 
by a terrible but juſt vengeance, the cruelty of 


the Europeans and their luſt of gold exhauſted at 
once the two hemiſpheres of their inhabitants, 


and deſtruction raged equally among thoſe who 
were the plunderers and aſſaſſins, as among: the 
plundered people. 


'Amone. the number of villains 4 ravaged, 


depopulated, and deſtroyed theſe unhappy coaſts 
of a world which was no ſooner diſcovered than it 


was exterminated, there was one man who had na. 
turally an agreeable aſpect, a robuſt conſtitution, 
an intrepid courage, and a popular eloquence, . 
and who had imbibed ſome principles from a li. 
beral education. His name was Vaſco Nugnes de 
Balboa. Finding at Darien, where there was a 


greater abundance of riches than in any other 


places, a ſmall number of Spaniards whom this 
_ circumſtance alone had attracted there, he put 
2 himſelf at their head, with the deſign of forming 
a permanent ſettlement. He found at firſt in the 


country ſome of that ſame ſpecies of little white 
men, as are to be met with in Africa and in cer- 


tain of the Aſiatic iſlands. T hey are covered with 


a down of a gliſtening white colour. They have 


no hair, their eyes are red, and they, only ſee well 
in the night time. They are feeble, and their 


faculties appear to be more circumſcribed than 


thoſe of other men. Theſe ſayages were few in 


4 number; 
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” 1 but others of a different e were 


found on the coaſt. Theſe were brave and hardy 
enough to defend their liberty. They had a very 
extraordinary cuſtom among them, which was, that 
the huſbands on the death of their wives, and the 


oe wives on the death of their huſbands, uſed to cut 


off the end of a finger; ſo that by looking on their 


hands one might ſee whether they were widowers 


or widows, and how often they had been ſo. 


NoTainG has ever been or will probably ever 


be ſaid, that can ſatisfactorily explain the various 
perverſions of human reaſon. If the women alone 


had been obliged to cut off a finger at the deceaſe 


of their huſbands, it would be natural to ſuſpe& 
that this had been intended to prevent a widow 
from impoſing upon a ſecond huſband, who might 


imagine her to be a virgin from having no know- 


ledge of her former connection; a thing very 
likely to happen among wandering nations. Bur 
this conjecture would loſe its force, when applied 


to the huſbands, whoſe condition could never be a 


matter of ſuch conſequence, as that it ſhould be 
carefully indicated by indelible: figns. This cuſtom 


hath obtained i in other countries; but 855 follow- 
ing 13 peculiar to Darien, 


WHEN a widow died, ſuch of = "eld. 


whoſe tender age rendered it impoſſible for them 
to provide for their own ſubſiſtence, were buried 
in the ſame grave with her. As no one would 
take the charge of theſe orphans, they were maſſa- 
cred to prevent their being ſtarved to death · The 
charity of theſe barbarians extended no further. 
This is the moſt atrocious act to which the de- 
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plorable late of ſavage life was ever able to _ 
mankind. 
Morhrravt another the 8 i theſe din 


barians, Balboa ſucceeded in diſperſing the inha- 


bitants of Darien, in ſubjecting them or gaining 
their confidence, and he ſettled 8 W 


on their territory. 


Oux day as he was dividing ſome gold with one 
of his companions, a conteſt aroſe between them. 
A ſavage, incenſed at a rapaciouſneſs ſo repugnant. 
to his manners, ſhook the ſcales ſo violently, that 
he overſet all the gold that was in them. Since you 


quarre) for ſuch a trifle, ſaid he to the two Spa- 


niards, and it is this metal which has made you quit 


your cduntty, and diſturb ſo many nations, I will lead 
you to a place, where you ſhall be ſatisfied. He ful. 
filled his engagement, and conducted Balboa, | 


with one hundred and fifty Spaniards, acroſs a neck 
of land ſixteen or ſeyenteen leagues long to the 


coaſt of the South Sea. 


Panama, which was built there in 15 18, opened 
a new and extenſive career to the reſtleſsneſs and 
avarice of the Caſtillians. The ocean, which waſhed 
Its walls, conveyed them to Peru, whoſe riches were 


| boaſted of in this part of the new world, though 
but in a vague manner. The reports that pre- 


vailed concerning the ſtrength of this immenſe em- 


| pire did not caſt a damp upon that ardour which 


its treafures excited ; and the world ſaw without 


aſtoniſhment three men, born in obſcurity, under- 


take at their own expence to ſubvert a throne that 


bad! ſubſilted with glory for ſeveral centuries, 


Francis 
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FiAners Pizanxko, who is the moſt. known B ASP (RA 
among them, was the natural ſon of a gentleman es: 
of Eſtramadura. His education had been fo neg- 
lected that he could not read. Tending of flocks, 
which was his firſt employment, not uit his 
character, he embarked for the new world. His 
avarice and ambition inſpired him with inconceiv- 
able activity. He joined! in every expedition, and 
fignalized himſelf in moſt of them; and he ac- 
quired in the ſeveral ſituations in which he was 
employed, that knowledge of men and things, 
which is indiſpenfably neceſſary to advancement, 
but in particular to thoſe who by their birth have 
every difficulty to contend with. The uſe he had 
hitherto made of his natural and acquired abili- 
ties, perſuaded him that nothing was above his 
talents, and he formed the plan of Der them 
againſt Peru. 8 
To theſe deſigns he aſſociated Dome my Almagro, 
whoſe birth was equivocal, but whoſe courage 
was proved. He had ever been found temperate, 
patient, and indefatigable in thoſe camps in which 
he had grown old. In this ſchool he had acquired 
a frankneſs which is more frequently learnt here 
than in other ſituations ; as well as that obduracy 
and cruelty which are but too common. 
Tux fortune of two ſoldiers, though conſider- 
able, being found inſufficient for the conqueſt 
they meditated, they joined themſelves to Fer- 
nando de Luques. He was a mercenary prieſt, 
who had amaſſed prodigious wealth by all the me- 
thods which ſuperſtition renders eaſy to his pro- 
2 Cc 
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feſſion, and by ſome means peculiar to the man- 


—— ners of the age he lived in. 


As the baſis of their aſſociation the confederates | 
mutually agreed, that each ſhould. engage the 


whole of his property in this enterpriſe ; that the 


wealth accruing from it ſhould be equally ſhared, 


and that they. ſhould reciprocally obſerve an in- 


violable fidelity. The parts that each of them 
were to take in this great ſcene, were diſtributed 
as the good of the common cauſe required, Pi. 
Zarro was to command the troops, Almagro con- 

duct the ſuccours, and Luques prepare the means. 

This plan of ambition, avarice, and ferociouſneſß, 
was completed by fanaticiſm. Luques. publicly 
conſecrated a hoſt ; part of which he ate, and di- 


_ vided the reſt between his two aſſociates ; all 
three ſwearing by the blood of their God, that to 


enrich themſelves, they would not Tpare the blood 
of man. | | 

TRE expedition 3 under theſe 3 
rifile.” ' auſpices, was not fortunate ; the meaſures 
being continually interrupted by famine, ſickneſs, 


and miſunderſtanding, by a profound ignorance of 
the theory of the winds and currents, and by the 
arms of the Indians; the adventurers found them- 


ſelves reduced to the neceſſity of returning with- 


out having effecled any eſtabliſhment, or done 
any thing worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. 
At the end of 1526, Panama received the wrecks 
of an armament, which two years before had ex- 
cited its jealouſy. 


Fax from being diſcouraged by theſe misfor- 


tunes, the three aſſociates were inflamed with a 


2 bY: more 
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better known o them. They imagined that they 
ſhould not fail of acquiring them, if they could 


diſengage themſelves from a dependence on the 


governor of Panama, who had oppoſed them, 
ſometimes openly, at other times clandeſtinely. 
The court of Spain granted them what they ſo- 
licited, and their courage was now animated to 
greater exploits. - In 1530 they fitted out three 
veſſels, on board of which they embarked: one 
hundred fourſcore and five ſoldiers, thirty-ſeyen 


more ardent paſſion for treaſures which were — 


horſes, arms, and proviſions. Theſe forces, which 


were ſucceſſively augmented by ſome inconſiderable 
reinforcements, were commanded by Pizarro, 
who after a ſeries of extreme difficulties which his 


intrepid avarice ſurmounted, at laſt arrived at 


A 


Tumbez on the frontiers of Peru. 

le the Spaniards may be credited, Porn had 
been an extenſive. and civilized empire for four 
centuries. It had been founded by Manco-Capac, 
and by his wife Mama- Ocello-Huaco. It has been 
conjectured that theſe two perſons might be the 
deſcendents of certain navigators of Europe or the 
Caoaries, who had been —— on the W 
of Braſil. 


To ſupport. this contin. it had hin ſaid, | 
that. the Peruvians divided the year as we do into 


three hundred and ſixty- five days, and that they 


had ſome notion of aſtronomy ; that they were ac- 


quainted with the points of the horizon where the 
{un ſets in the ſummer and winter ſolſtice, and in 


the equinoxes z marks which the Spaniards de- 


ſtroyed as being monuments of Indian ſuperſtition. 
. 


State of 
Peru when 
it was diſ- 


covered. 
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It has been aſſerted, that the race of the Incas Was 
whiter than that of the natives of the country, and 
that ſeveral of the royal family had beards; and 
it is a known fact, that there are certain features, | 
whether ill-formed or regular, that are preſerved | 
in ſome families, though they do not conſtantly | 
paſs from generation to generation. And laſtly, | 
it has been ſaid, that it was a tradition generally 
diffuſed throughout Peru, and handed down from 
age to age, that there would one day arrive by 
ſea, men with beards, and of ſuch hor gorge in 1 
arms, that nothing could reſiſt them. 

Ir there ſhould be any of our readers diebe! 
to adopt this opinion, they muſt neceſſarily allow 
that there muſt have elapſed a conſiderable ſpace 
of time between the ſhipwreck, and the founda- 
tion of the Peruvian. empire. If this is hot ad. 
mitted, we cannot explain why the legiſlator ſhould 
not have given the ſavages whom he collected to- 
gether, ſome notion of writing, though he ſhould 
not himſelf have been able to read; or why he 
ſhould not have taught them ſeveral of our arts 
and methods of doing things; and inſtructed them 
in certain tenets of his religion. Either it was not 
an European who founded the throne of the Incas, 
or we muſt neceſſarily believe that the veſſel of 
his anceſtors was wrecked on the coaſts of Ame- 
tica at an æra ſo remote, that the ſucceeding ge- 
nerations muſt have forgotten all the cuſtoms of _ 
the place from whence they ſprang. 

Ir was on an hilly country that Manco at fiſt 
_ eftabliſhed his empire. Perhaps, he found there 
leſs barbarous, better diſpoſed to receive 

inſiruction. 
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inftru@tion; and' who had already begun to be ci 


vilized. It is far from being improbable that ſo- 


ciety is formed much more flowly 1 in countries that 


are fruitful and abounding 1 in vegetables, than in 
thoſe to which nature has been leſs bountiful. It 
is the want men have of aſſiſtance from each other, 
that more ſtrongly induces them to unite in ſo- 
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ciety; and this reciprocal dependence is more ſen- 


ſibly felt on barren mountauts, than in fruitful 


plains, 

Tau two Lepillators declared themſelves the 
children of the ſun. Undoubtedly they thought 
chat this prejudice would animate the Peruvians, 
ronle their courage, inſpire them with a greater at- 


tachment to their country, and make them more 


obedient to the laws. Was this fiction more abſurd 


than thoſe which have been ſo warmly embraced 


by ſome celebrated anon, which ſtill are our 


guides and our models? 


By the help of this illuſion the empire of the | 
| Incas had flouriſhed under eleven ſovereigns, who 


were all prudent, humane and juſt, when the em- 


peror Huana Capac ſeized upon Quito. In order 


to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, he married the only 
heireſs of the dethroned king, from whom he had 
a ſon named Atabalipa. This young prince, after 
che death of his father, demanded the inheritance 
of his mother. His elder brother Huaſcar refufing 
to give it up to him, immediate recourſe was had 


to arms; The moſt ambitious of the rwo brothers 
was beaten, taken priſoner, and ſhut up in Cuſco, 
where he \ Was boo og 85 His fortunate 


1 wal, | 
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rival, now * above his warmeſt expectations, ö 


found himſelf maſter of all the provinces. 


TRARESE troubles, which for the firſt time hag 


agitated Peru, were not entirely appeaſed, when 
the Spaniards landed in the empire, The inhabi. 


tants who were deſirous of appealing 1 the ſun, which | 
they belieyed was incenſed againſt them, loaded 


theſe ſtrangers with preſents, ſhewed them the 
kindeſt offices, and manifeſted a reſpect for them 
which bordered on adoration. In the confuſion i in 


which the whole kingdom was fill involved, no 


one thought of oppoſing Pizarro's march, who 


reached without the leaſt obſtruction to the palace 
of Caxamalca. He was but juſt arrived, when be 
received from Atabalipa, who was not far diſtant, 

a preſent of fruits, corn, emeralds, and ſeveral vaſes. 
of gold and ſilver. The reception which the coum 


gave to his brother Fernando, correſponded with 
theſe advances, Civilities, treaſures, and marks 
of diſtinction were beſtowed upon him with the 


greateſt . profuſion. The emperor did not diſſem. 


ble his deſire that the Spaniards would quit, his 
provinces, and he publicly declared that he would 


go the next morning to concert with their chief 


proper meaſures for this retreat. 
To put himſelf in readineſs for an engagement 


without ſuffering the leaſt preparation of war to 


be perceived, was the only diſpoſition that Pizarro 
made for the reception of the prince. He planted 


his cavalry in the gardens of the palace, where 


they could not be ſeen: the infantry was in the 
court, and his artillery was pointed towards the 
| Bete where the emperor was to enter. 
 ATABALIPA 
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 AraBaLIPA came without ſuſpicion to the 
place appointed. He was attended by about fif- 


teen thouſand men. He was carried on a throne 
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of gold, and gold glittered in the arms of his 


troops. He turned to the principal officers, and 


ſaid to them: Theſe ſtrangers are the meſſengers - 


the Gods; be careful of offending them. 
1 proceſſion was now pretty near the palace, 


which was occupied by Pizarro, when a domini- 
can, named Vincent de Valverdo, with a crucifix 
in one hand, and his. breviary in the other, came 
up to the emperor. He ſtopped him in his march, 
and. by his interpreter, made him a long ſpeech, 
in which he. u bded to him the chriſtian reli- 
gion, preſſed him to embrace that form of wor- 
ſhip, and propoſed to him to ſubmit to the king of 
Spain to whom the pope had given Peru. 


Tus emperor, who heard him with a great deal 
of patience, replied, I am very willing to be the 


friend of the king of Spain, but not h's vaſſal; . 


the pope muſt ſurely be a very extraordinary” man, 


to give ſo liberally what does not belong to him. 
1 fhall not change my religion for another, and if 
the chriſtians adore 4 God who died upon a croſs, 
I worſhip the ſun, who never dies. He then aſked 


F Vincent where he had learned all that he had ſaid 


of God and the creation. In this Book, replied 
the monk, preſenting at the ſame his breviary to 
the emperor. Atabalipa took the book, exa- 
mined it on all ſides, fell a laughing, and throwing 
away the breviary, added, This book tells ne no- 
thing of all _ Vincent then turned towards the 
1 | "CPR 
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Spaniards, cry ing out with all his might, Vengeane, | 


my friends, vengeance. Chriſtians, do Jon not fe 


trample under foot the law of GO. 
Tus Spaniards, who probably 0 igel 


reſirained that fury, and that thirſt of blood which | 


the ſight of the gold and of the infidels had in- 


| ſpired them with, inſtantly obeyed the dominican, 


Let the reader judge of the impreſſion that muſt 
have been made on the P eruvians by the ſight of 
the horſes who trampled upon them, and by the 
noiſe and effect of the cannon and muſketry which 


beat them down. They fled with ſuch precipita. 


tion, that they fell one upon another. A dreadful | 
maſſacre was made of them. Pizarro himlelf | 
advanced towards the emperor, made his infantry | 
put to the ſword all that ſurrounded his throne, 

took the monarch priſoner, and purſued all the 
reſt of the day thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword of | 


his ſoldiers. A multicude of princes of the raceof 


the Incas, the miniſters. the flower of the nobility, 
all that compoſed the court of Atabalipa, were 
- maſſacred. Even the crowd of women, old men, 
and children, who were come from all parts 


to ſee their emperor and the Spaniards, were not 


| ſpared. . Whilſt this carnage continued, Vincent 


ceaſed not to animate the aſſaſſins who were tired 
with ſlaughter, exhorting them to uſe not the 
edge but the point of their ſwords, to inflict deeper 
wounds. When the Spaniards returned from this 
infamous maſſacre, they paſſed the night in drunken- 


neſs, dancing, and all the exceſſes of. debaucheij. 
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In the mean time Pizarro's thoughts were en- n 0 OK. 
_- in contriving how he ſhould get rid of his * 


| priſoner. Vincent ſaid that he was a hardened 
prince, who ought. to be treated like Pharaoh. 


There was in the train of the Spaniſh general, an 
Indian who had embraced the chriſtian faith., His 
name was Philipillo, and he was employed as inter- 
preter. He was fixed upon to frame an accuſation 


againſt the emperor for having deſigned to excite | 


his ſublects to rebel againſt the tyrants. On this 
ſole depoſition, Atabalipa was condemned to death. 


The Spaniards had the effrontery to bring him to 


a formal crial, and this atrocious farce was follow- 


ed with thoſe horrid conſequences, that muſt i 


neceſſarily be expected from it. 
ArrEx this judiciary aſſaſſination, fee pene- 


trated into the inland parts of the empire. Cuſco 
opened to him its gates, and offered him more 


treaſures, than there were perhaps in all Europe 


before the diſcovery of the new world. Theſe 


treaſures became the ſpoil of two hundred Spa- 
niards, who, though in poſſeſſion of ſuch immenſe 
riches, ſtill deſired more, impelled by that thirſt of 
gold which increaſes in proportion as it is gratified. 
Temples and private houſes were ſtripped from 


one end of the kingdom to the other. The Peru- 
vians were oppreſſed in all parts, and rapes com- 


mitted every where on their wives and daughters. 
_ Tue people driven to deſperation took up arms, 
and laid ſiege at once to Cuſco and Lima: but 
theſe unfortunate men in ſeveral engagements were 
not able to deſtroy more than ſix hundred of their 
enemies; who continually cn freſh ſupplies, 


Were 
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were at laſt univerſally victorious. In a little | time 
the Spaniards in Peru amounted to the Number 
of three thouſand muſketeers, without reckoning 
pikemen, archers, and cavalry. The Peruvians 
vwere under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to the yoke, 
| ſuch as the tyrants choſe to impoſe on them. 
A REVOLUTION ſo remarkable hath been a ſub: 
ject of aſtoniſhment to all nations. Peru is a coun- 
cry very difficult of acceſs, where one muſt conti; 
nually climb mountains, and perpetually march in 
narrow paſſes and defiles. Troops are there oblig- 
ed to be inceſſantly paſſing and repaſſing torrents 
and rivers, the banks of which are always ſteep; 
Four or five thouſand men, with a moderate ſhare 
of courage and ſkill, might deſtroy the moſt nu- 
merous and beſt diſciplined armies. How then 
could it poſlibly happen, that a whole nation did 
not even attempt to diſpute a territory, the nature 
of which was fo well known to them, againſt a few 
plunderers who had not the leaſt idea of it? 
Tais extraordinary event cannot be otherwiſe 
accounted for, than by - conſidering, that the 
Peruvians were ſeized with ſudden fear, which was 
the effect of their ignorance and aſtoniſhment; 
that their diſorderly multitude could not ſtand 
againſt a ſmall number of diſciplined forces, and 
that courage unarmed could not reſiſt cannon ſhot; - 
Thus without having recourſe: to that vain pro- 
phecy, which proclaimed the Spaniards as the 
avengers of the Gods, Peru muſt neceſſarily have 
been ſubdued, even though the domeſtic diſſen- 
tions with which it was _ agitated, ag: not 
An Apa its n viizpnirno: 294190 
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Tur empire which now. received the dee * 8 9% 
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| yoke had been governed for four centuries, or Per- 
haps more, by a race of conquerors, who appeared 
to have extended their conqueſts with. no other. 
view than to promote the, happineſs of the. human 
ſpecies. They deſcended from a legiſlator,. who 

could not, perhaps, have been: paralleled. i in hiſtory, 
if Confucius had not had one advantage over him, 
that of not having introduced ſuperſtition, to in- 
ſure allegiance and obedience to his laws. 

 Manco Capac, who collected together the 
ſavages of Peru that were ſcattered among the 
foreſts, ſtyled himſelf the offspring of the ſun, who 
was ſent by his father to teach men to be good 
and happy. He perſuaded a great number of 
ſavages to follow ws on vi founded ny city of 
Cuſoo. 


He taught his new fabjects - to. . the 


ground, to ſow corn and pulſe, to wear cloaths, 


and to build houſes. ' His wife taught the Indian 


women to ſpin, to ſmooth cotton and wool; and 
inſtructed them in all the occupations ſuitabletotheir 
ſex, and in all the arts of domeſtic ceconamy.-:- 

He told them they muſt adore the hin he 
bun temples to this luminary, and aboliſned hu- 


man ſacrifices, and even thoſe of animals. His 


deſcendents were the only prieſts of his nation. 
To a religion replete with ſentiments of humanity 
were joined parental laws. A moſt wiſe inſtitu- 
tion enjoined that a young man, who ſhould com- 
mit a fault, ſhould be/ſlightly. puniſhed; but that 


= his che thould be- rc. _ him.” Tad | 
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B o 8 K was that ſound morals were ahvays inculcared 0 


— aà good education. F 
 PoLyGamy was prolibitea; ing adulitry'in 


both ſexes puniſhed.” No one was allowed to 15 
concubines except the emperor, and that becauſe 
the race of the ſun could not be too much multi. 
| plied. Theſe concubines were ſelected n. _ 
1 virgins conſecrated to the temple. 
IolENEss was puniſhed as the ſource of wicked. 
neſs, and therefore as the greateſt of crimes, 
Thoſe who from age and infirmities were rendered 
unfit for labour, were maintained at the public | 
charge; but on condition that they ſhould pre. 
ſerve the cultivated lands from the birds. Every 
one was obliged to make his own ſhoes, manage | 
his own houſe, and conſtruct his plough. Women 
made the apparel, and every ſeparate pr knen 
howto ſupply its own wants. Pare 
Tu Peruvians were enjoined to love one ano - 
a 0 and every circumſtance induced them to it. 
Thoſe common labours, which were alway enliven- 
ed by agreeable ſongs; the object itſelf of theſe 
labours, which was to aſſiſt every one who had 
occaſion for ſuccour; that apparel that was made 
by young women devoted to the worſhip of the 
| ſun, and diſtributed by the emperor's officers to the | 
poor, to the aged, and to orphans; that union 
vrhich muſt neceſſarily reign in the decuries, where 
| every one was mutually inſpired with reſpect for 
tthe laws, and with the love of virtue, becauſe the 
puniſhments that were inflicted for the faults of 
one individual, fell on the whole body; that 


ceuſtom of regarding each other as members of one 
ſingle | 


8 1 cos  Oa. BE 
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Wer family, which was the empire; all theſe 


| circumſtances united, maintained among the Peru- 
vians, concord, benevolence, patriotiſm, and a 
certain public ſpirit; and contributed as much as 
poſſible t to ſubſtitute the moſt ſublime and amiable. 
virtues, in lieu of perſonal intereſt, of the ſpirit of 
property, and of the uſual incentives W 10 . 


other legiſlators. wt 


Taese virtues were i. — ary of 
diſtinctn as much as if they had been ſervices 
rendered to the country. Thoſe who had ſigna- 

lized themſelves by an exemplary conduct, or by 
any diſtinguiſhed actions of advantage to the pub- 
lic good, wore, as a mark of ornament, cloaths 


wrought by the family of the Incas. It is very 


probable that thoſe ſtatues, which the Spaniards 


pretended that they found in the temples of the 
ſun, and which they took for idols, were the ſta- 


tues of men, who by the greatneſs of their talents, 


or by a life replete with illuſtrious actions, hgaad 


merited the homage or love of their fellow- citizens. 


Tusk great men were allo uſually the ſubjects | 


of poems compoſed by the family of the Incas for 
the inſtruction of the people. L 
TERRE was another ſpecies of poetry. condiicing 
to morality; At Cuſco, and in all the other towns 
of Peru, tragedies and comedies were performed. 
The firtt were leſſons of duty to the prieſts, war- 
riors, judges, and perſons of diſtinction, and re- 
preſented to them models of public virtue. Come- 
dies ſerved for inſtruction to perſons of inferior 
rank, and taught them the exerciſe of private 
Twen and even of domeſtic economy. 


_-_ 
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BOOK Tux whole ſtate was diſtributed into decuri 


* with an officer that was appointed to ſuperintend 
ol ten families that were intruſted to him. A ſuperior 
officer had the ſame inſpection over fifty families, 5 
others over a hundred, five hundred, 2 1 
thouſand. | 5 

TAE decurians, ad the other paint 
officers up to the ſuperintendant of a thouſand, 

were obliged to give an account to the latter of all 
actions whether good or bad, to ſolicit puniſhments 
and rewards for each, and. to give information if 
there was any want of proviſions, cloaths, or corn 
for the year. The ſuperintendant of a thouſand 
made his report to the miniſter of the Inca. 

Tas laws were ſevere, but this ſeverity was at 
tended only with good effects. The Peruvians 
were ſtrangers to crimes. All their laws were re · 
puted to come to them from the ſun, which threw | 

light upon their actions. Thus the violation of a 
la became a ſacrilege. They even went of their 
own accord to reveal their moſt ſecret faults, and 
to ſolicit permiſſion to expiate them. They told 
the Spaniards, that there never had been one man 
of the family of the Incas, who had, deſerved 
e HA £ | 
Tx lands of the Kind, that were bee, I 
ible of cultivation, were divided into three 
parts, one appropriated to the ſun, another to the 
Inca, and the third to the people. The firſt were 
cultivated in common, as were likewiſe the lands 
of orphans, of widows, of old men, of the in- 
firm, and of the ſoldiers who were with the army. 
Theſe were cultivated NY after the lands 
„„ | * 
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as 


5 appropriated to the ſun, and before thoſe of t the - * 2 | 


emperor. The ſeaſon of this labour was an- 
nounced by feſtivals : it was begun and continued 
with the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and the 
chanting of hymns. 

Taz emperor levied no tribute, as cxatted. 
nothing from his ſubjects, but that they ſhould 
_ cultivate his lands; the whole produce of which, 
being depoſited in public magazines, was ſufficient 
to defray all the expences of the empire. 

Taz lands dedicated to the ſun, provided for 
the maintenance of the prieſts and for the expence 
of conſecrating thoſe magnificent temples that were 
covered with gold, and whoſe roofs were of ſilver. 

Wirz regard to the lands that were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of individuals, they were neither hereditary, 
nor even eſtates for life: the diviſion of them was 


continually varying, and was regulated with ſtrict 


equity according to the number of perſons which 
compoſed every family. There was no other 
wealth, but what aroſe from the produce of the 
fields, the temporary enjoyment of which: was all 
that was granted by the ſtate. 
Tunis cuſtom of moveable poſſeſſions has bien 
univerſally cenſured by men of underſtanding. It 
has been their general opinion, that a nation would 


never riſe to any degree of power or greatneſs, 


but by fixed, and even hereditary property. If 


it were not for the firſt of theſe, we ſhould ſee on 


the globe only wandering and naked ſavages, mi- 
| ſerably ſubſiſting on ſuch fruits and vegetables, 
as are the ſole and ſcanty production. of rude na- 


ture. If it were not for the ſecond, every indi- 
11 13 vidual 
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vidual would live only. for himſelf; mankind 
would be deprived of every permanent advanta 
that paternal affection, the love of a family name, 
and the inexpreſſible delight we feel in acting for 
the good of poſterity, urge us to purſue. The 
ſyſtem of ſome bold ſpeculators, who have regarded 
property, and particularly that ſpecies of it which 
is hereditary, as an uſurpation of ſome members 
of ſociety over others, is refuted by the fate of all 
thoſe inſtitutions in which their principles have 
been reduced to practice. Theſe ſtates have all 
fallen to ruin, after having languiſhed for ſome 
time in a ſtate of depopulation and anarchy. Pery 
alone hath proſpered on ſo uncertain a baſis. 
Tur reaſon probably is, that the Incas not 
e the uſe of impoſts, and having only com- 
modities in kind to ſupply the neceſſities of go- 
vernment, muſt have been obliged to ſtudy how ; 
to multiply them. They were aſſiſted in the exe. 
cution of this project by their miniſters, by infe- | 
rior officers, and by the ſoldiers themſelves, who 
received nothing but the fruits of the earth for 
their ſubſiſtence and the ſupport of their rank. 
Hence aroſe a continual ſolicitude to-increaſe theſe 
productions. This attention might have for its 
principal object, the introduction of plenty into 
the lands of the / ſovereign: but his patrimony was 
ſo mixed and confounded, with that of his ſubjects, 
that it was not poſſible to fertilize the, one with- 
out fertilizing the other. The people encouraged 
by theſe advantages, which left little ſcope to 
their induſtry, applied themſelves to labours, | 


which the nature . en Toll, of their, climate, 
and 


I 
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and of their conſumptions rendered very 1 
But notwithſtanding a all theſe advantages; notwith- 
ſtanding the ever active vigilance of the magi- Nas 
ſtrate; notwithſtanding the certainty, that their 
harveſts would never be ravaged by a reſtleſs 
neighbour 3 the Peruvians never enjoyed any 
thing. more than the mere neceſſaries of life. We 
may venture to aſſert that they would have ac» | 
quired the means of diverſifying and extending 
their enjoy ments, if their talents had been ek. 
cited by the introduction of rented, transferable 
and hereditary property. 
Tux Peruvians, though at the very ſource If 
gold and ſilver, knew not the uſe of coin. They 
had neither commerce nor luxury; and the more 
minute arts, which owe their exiſtence to the im- 
mediate wants of ſocial life, were in a very im- 
perfect ſtate among them. They had not even 
hieroglyphics, | which among all nations were the 
firſt eſſays towards writing; and their quippos, 
which ſupplied: the place of writing among them, 
were not fo uſeful as the hieroglyphics of the. 
Mexicans; nor even as thoſe of the Iroquois. 
Bur the Peruvians having neither property, 
nor trade, nor ſcarce any connection of mutual 
intereſt; moreover being governed by maſters, 
whoſe will framed all thoſe tranſitory laws, which 
1 regulated their manners, had very little occaſion 
for writing. All their ſciences conſiſted in me- 
mory, and all their arts in example. They learned 
their religion and their hiſtory by hymns, and their 
duties and- N by labour and! imitation. | 
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"Turin legiſlation was undoubtedly very im. | fo 


always Juſt and infallible, and the magiſtrates pol. 
ſeſſed of as much integrity as the prince. Among | 
a civilized people who had not the art of writing, WW ric 
the laws muſt have been fatal, when their cuſtom en 
did not determine the application and uſe of them; 
When not only the monarch, but his deputies, 3 
ſuperintendant of ten, of a hundred, or of à thou. 
ſand, might change at pleaſure the deſtination of 
Puffiments and rewards. Among ſuch a people, 
the wiſeſt laws being deſtitute of al precifion and til 
ſtability, muſt inſenſibly be corrupted, nor would Wi 
there be a poſſibility of reſtoring them to their 


5 Primitive character. 3 0¹ 
The ccunterpoiſe to theſe dangers was bound! in if 
their abſolute ignorance of gold and ſilver coin; n 
an ignorance, which in a Peruvian deſpot rendered cl 


the fatal paſſion of amaſſing riches impoſſible. It 
was found in the conſtitution of the empire, 
which had fixed the amount of the ſovereign' s re- 
venue, by ſettling the portion of lands that be- 
longed to him. It was found in the extremely 
ſmall number and moderate nature of the wants 
of the people, which being eaſily gratified, ren- 
dered them happy and attached to the government, 
It was found in the influence of their religious 
opinions, which made the obſervation of the laws 
a matter of conſcience. Thus was the deſpotiſm 
of the Incas founded on a mutual confidence be- 
tween the ſovereign and the people; a confidence, 
which reſulted from the beneficence of the prince, 
from the conſtant Fe he granted to all his 
oe ES F ſubjects, | 


wy | | \ . / 
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ſubjects, and from the evident intereſt they had 
to continue in-obedience to him. 


to a blind credulity, and hath been ſometimes car- 
ried to unjuſtifiable lengths, hath for ſome time 
endeayoured to raiſe objeftions to what has/been 
juſt related of the laws, manners, and happineſs 
of antient Peru. This account hath appeared to 
ſome philoſophers as chimerical, and formed only 
by the naturally romantic imagination of a few 
Spaniards. But among the deſtroyers of this diſ- 
tinguiſhed part of the new world, was there a 
| fingle ruffian ſufficiently enlightened to invent a 
fable ſo conſiſtent in all its parts? Was there any 
one among them humane enough to wiſh to do it, 
if he had even been equal to the taſæ? Would he 
not rather have been reſtrained by the fear of in- 
creaſing that hatred, which ſo many cruelties had 
brought on his country throughout the whole 
world? Would not the fable have been contra- 


| have ſeen the contrary of what was publiſhed with - 
ſo much pomp ? The unanimous teſtimony of co- 
temporary writers, and of their immediate ſue- 
ceſſors, ought to be regarded as the ſtrongeſt 
hiſtorical mn that can be de- 
fired, 

Ir is not the fame! 'with WAGE to choſe exag- 
_ gerated relations, which the conquerors-of Peru 
publiſhed concerning the grandeur and magnifi- 
\ cence of the monuments of all kinds that they had 
found there. The deſire of adding great luſtre to 
bins 1 53 of their might * miſ- 


lead 


A spIR IT of pyrrhoniſm, which * PL | 


dicted by a multitude of - witneſſes, who would 


thoſe majeſtic palaces deſtined for the accommods- 
tion of che Incas, in the place of their reſidence 
and in their travels. The royal manſions fo much 
boaſted of, were nothing but flints placed one 
upon another, and covered with a reddiſh clay. 
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monies, and thofe even were con rradiftory, have.) 


underſtandings had viſited this celebrated _ of 
the new hemiſphere. 


port of that prodigious multitude of towns built 
with fo much labour and expence. If there wet 
fo many ſuperb cities in Peru, why do none exiſt 


-queror. built? Whence comes it that we do not 
find even the ruins of any of thoſe, of which 1 
pompous deſcriptions have been publiſned?ꝰ 


thoſe fortified places, which defended the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Would it have been con- 


with ſuch conſiderable means of defence? M. de 
la Condamine, who viſited with that ſcrupulous 
attention that diſtinguiſhes him, the fort of Cannar, 
which is the beſt preſerved, and the moſt con- 


very ſmall extent, and only ten feet high. A 
ee Who knew. not the uſe- of pullies;- could 


lead them. Perhaps, without being convincel 
themſelves, ghey ſtudied to 1mpoſe--0n; their.own 
country and on foreign nations. The firſt teſſi. 


been invalidated by ſucceeding accounts, and at 
laſt totally deſtroyed, when men of enlightened 
Wr muſt, therefore, conſider as habn chars Te. 


except Cuſco and Quito, beſides thoſe the cot. 


We muſt conſider as fabulous the account 60 


We: muſt conſider as fabulous the relation of 


quered in ſo ſhort a time, if it had been furniſhed 


fiderable after that of Cuſco, found it to be a 


hardly 
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hardly raiſe their buildings higher. The ſize of 
the ſtones, that were employed in building theſe 
fortreſſes, has not been leſs exaggerated. After 


execute any great deſigns. 


ther of them were ever to be found in Peru, un- 
eſs we chooſe: to honour with theſe magnificent 


there was an opportunity on the declivity of hills, 


the fields and vallies. , + 
Wx muſt alſo conſider as eee the: didplity 
of thoſe ſuperb roads, which rendered communi- 


thing more than two rows of ſtakes diſpoſed in a 
line, and intended for no other purpoſe but to 
point out the way to travellers. There was no 


the name of the Incas, and which traverſed the 
whole empire. This, which was the moſt beau- 


during the civil wars of the conquerors. 


ſaid of thoſe bridges, which are ſo much boaſted 
1 of. How could the Peruvians who were ignorant 


W muſt conſider as fabolous the. hiſtory. of 
thoſe reſervoirs, and aqueducts, that are ſaid to 
have been worthy of the antient Romans. Nei- 


names, certain trenches that were made whiter ; 


to collect rain or ſpring waters and conduct it into 


cation ſo eaſy. The great roads of Peru were no- 


tiful monument of Peru, was neee 


* N : ö 
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the moſt careful examination, there was not found 
any one of a remarkable ſize. When theſe ſtones - 
were to be tranſported, cords were faſtened to 
them, and a number of men, puſhed, drew, and 
rolled the weight along. A nation which had 
made no greater progrels in nnen could not 


road of any conſequence, except that which bore 


W muſt alſo conſider as fabulous what has 1 FE 
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of the method of conſtructing arches, raiſe ſtone ; 
bridges? But had they even been acquainted wit Wil whe 
this art, would not their want of lime have ten. of 
dered it almoſt impracticable? It is certain, hoy. plie 
ever, that the traveller was every moment ſtoppel flow 
in his paſſage by a great number of torrents he the 
met with among the mountains. To enable hin tho 
to paſs theſe, a long cord of oſier, on which lid fle- 
baſket, that held at moſt four men, was extendel in! 
from one bank to the other. The number 0 exl 
cords was afterwards multiplied, and hurdles were the 
ed upon them, by which a greater number d gol 
people croſſed at the ſame time. The Spaniards, WW ** 
who ſeem born to deſtroy and not to build, on 
have not tailed to e ſo marvellous an in- oh 
vention. * 
Wer muſt alſo e as Kahnleus what bad =. 
| deen written vn the ſignification of quippos. Theſe Ta. 
were, ſay the Spaniards, regiſters made of cords, Pr 
in which, by means of different knots and 'dif- By 
ferent colours, the Peruvians-expreſſedevery-thing fl 
they wiſhed. The remembrance of any eſſentil hs 
points of hiſtory, manners, and ceremonies, 'was by 
perpetuated +by:knots; and ſmall ſtrings tied o il © 
the principal cords: recalled to their minds cireum- 7: 
ances of leſs importance. Theſe memoirs-wete A 
depoſited in the cuſtody. of :officers appointed by 5 
public authority, and an entire confidence was * 
placed in their integrity. In reality, theſe Nn. Y 
gular annals exhibited no regular narrative, and 8 
could only ſerve for certain calculations, or for 5 
een, t e e event , 
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Tas Spaniards do not deſerve. more ddt : 
when they tell us of thoſe baths that were made. 
of filver and gold, as well as the pipes that ſup- 
plied them; of thoſe gardens full of trees, whoſe 
flowers were of ſilver and the fruit gold, and where 


the eye being deceived miſtook art for nature; of 


thoſe fields of maize, the ſtems of which were of 
filver, and the ears of gold; of thoſe baſſo-relievos, 
in which the herbs and plants were ſo admirably 
exhibited, that whoever ſaw was tempted to gather | 
them; of thoſe dreſſes covered over with grains of 
gold more delicate than the ſeed of pearl, and the 
workmanſhip of which the ableſt artiſts of Europe 
could not have equalled. We ſhall not ſay, that 
theſe works were not worthy" to be. preſerved, be- 
cauſe they never have been, If the Greek ſtatua- 


ries in their compoſitions had only employed pre- 


cious metals, it is probable that few of the capital 
productions of . Greece would have reached us, 

But if we may judge of what hath periſhed by what 
ſtill remains, we may be certain that the Peruvians 
had made no progreſs in the artof deſigning. The 
vaſes which have eſcaped the ravages of time, will 
ſerve as a ſignal proof of the induſtry of the In- 
dians to ſupply their want of iron tools, but they 
will never be conſidered as monuments of their ge- 
nius. Several figures of animals, and of inſects 
im maſſive gold, which were long preſerved in the 
treaſury of Quito, were not more perfect. We 
cannot any longer judge of them, for they were 
melted down in I740, in order to furniſh ſuccours 


for Carthagena, that was. then bolieged- by the 


RO and there was not found in all Peru, a 
. Spaniard 


however things leſs commodious and more diff · 
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giving copper a temper like to that we give to 


with iron, they had never arrived at the know. 


lowing out beds for themſelves in rocks, probably 


trived to ſquare them, to make them anſwer to 


they had upon ſtone. Thus it happened, that the 
ſame men who ſhaped the granite, and who drilled 


© Spaniard curious enough ro purchaſe a gle Piece me 
at the bare weight. - ne 
"From what has dock faid, it appears deal va 
that the Peruvians had made ſcarce any advance: in 
in the abſtract ſciences; they even wanted word po 
to expreſs moral or metaphyſical ideas. Moſt of 
the ſciences depend on the progreſs of the arts, and an 
theſe on accidents which do not occur naturally but 
ina courſe of ſeveral centuries, and of which the | 
greateſt part never happen among people why ni 
have no intercourſe with enlightened nations. co 
Ix we reduce all theſe accounts to the ſimple it 
truth, we ſhall find that the Peruvjans had arrived aſ 
at the art of fuſing gold and ſilver; that they even ce 
poſſeſſed the ſecret, which is loſt in Europe, of 


fteel; but that, though they were acquainted 


ledge of forging that metal, which is the very 
foundation of all arts. They never conceived the 
idea of baking bricks or tiles, the materials of 
which they had always at hand. They executed 


its, . — 


cult. The view of torrents, which they ſaw bol 


gave them the idea of cutting ſtones. With 
hatchets of flint, and inceſſant friction, they con- 


wy oy md A 0 * t- 


each other, to give them the ſame height, and to 
join them without cement. Unfortunately theſe 
inſtruments had not the fame effect on wood, 28 


the 
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e che emerald; never knew how to join timber * * 0.0 * i 
mortiſes, tenons, and pins; it was faſtened to the A - 
walls only by ruſhes. ' The moſt remarkable build-' 

gs had only a covering of ſtraw, ſupported 'by . 25 
poles, like the tents of our armies.” They had 

only one floor, had no light but by the entrance, | 

and it conſiſted only of detached eee that 

had no communication with each other. 

Bur whatever were the arts, which the Spa- 
me found in the country of the Incas, they 
could not prevent the empire from ſubmitting to 
its conquerors. A moment of reſiſtance longer, 
and, perhaps, the Peruvians had been free. The 
conquerors had differences to ſettle among them- 
ſelves, which did not 6 are wk 0 a diviſion oy . 
forces. ee NES | 

TE firſt Indiigatice'% of Pe ſucceſs had. Civil wars 
no ſooner been carried to Panama, but Almagro, 22 
his principal aſſociate, ſet out with the utmoſt ex- _— —— 0 
pedition with new. adventurers to ſhare: the tre- : 
ſures, lands, and government of Peru. There = 
was'in this claim an appearance of equity, which 5 
the author of the diſcovery was not diſpoſed to 
admit. From that time jealouſy and hatred pre- 
vailed among them. There were two chiefs, two 
parties, and two armies; and ſcon after, by 
means of a forced eee two e 
ments. 

From! the callifon: of theſe fadtions, derten 
reſulted diſturbances” of a new kind. Civil wars 
commonly originate: from tyranny and anarchy. 
A power without limits, and à liberty without 
reſtraint, muſt produce the ſame conſequences. 
zaun | | RS 1 1 
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K The magiſtrate looks upon the people only as { | 
many rebels to his authority, and the people in | 
| their turns only regard him as an uſurper. Reaſon 
is not ſufficiently powerful to regulate claims & | 
repùgnant to each other. The deciſion of right 

is referred to the ſword, and he who i is victoriou 
is found to have the beſt cauſ. 
Tnovon the intereſts, which divided the Spa ö 

niards in Peru, were not of ſuch importance, yet 
they were attended with the ſame, if not greater 

exceſſes, Almagro and his adherents, had paſſed 

the ſea for no other purpoſe than to enrich them 

ſelves with the gold of the country. They had ac. 
quired leſs than their opponents, and therefore 
wanted to wreſt it from them by the ſword. Whe. 
ther Pizarro thought his preſence neceſſary elſe. 
| where, or whether, as he himſelf ſaid, he felt a 
reluctance to fight againſt his old friend, he com- 
mitted to his brother F ernando the charge of con. 
quering him; and his hopes were not diſap- 
pointed. Almagro. was beaten, and made pri- 
ſoner, on the banks of the Apurimac, on the th 

of April 1538. The conqueror, who had private 

revenge to gratify, judged, that the author of 

+ theſe diſturbances ought not live. This great { 

_ crifice he offered up, for the ſake, as he ſaid, o 
the publick tranquillity” © - | 
Taz partiſans of Almagro, 3 diſperſed by 

the death of their chief; conducted themſelves 
with great prudence and circumſpection. The 
abſence of Fernando, who was gone to Europe, 
either to ſolicit a reward, or to juſtify his ſeverity 
e Sen to the diſpoſitions | he ſhould find pre- 
; PE | dominant 
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bn at the court "of Madrid, appeared 8 B N 
have extinguiſhed in their boſom all reſentment. 
| They ſeemed to ſtudy nothing but how to obtain 
the good-will of the perſon who had it in his 
power to diſpenſe favours to all. By means of 
the confidence which they had the happineſs to in- 
ſpire, they lived without moleſtation, inſenſibly 
drew nearer to each other, and found a chief to 
head their united forces in the ſon of a man, whoſe 
loſs they had never ceaſed to deplore. The death 
of Francis Pizarro was folemnly and "Ununpmouſly 
decreed among them, : 
Ox the day fixed, which was in the month of 
June 1541, the conſpirators at mid-day croffed 
the ſtreets of Lima. They had preferred the light 
of day to the obſcurity of the night, in Aer 
by that means to prepoſſeſs the multitude in fa- 
vour of the juſtice of their projects, or the juſt- 
neſs of their meaſures, and to prevent even an 
idea of an attempt to fruſtrate them. T' heir ſtra- 
tagem ſucceeded, no one gave the alarm; and 
the conqueror of ſo many vaſt kingdoms was 
quietly maſſacred in the center of a town that he 
had founded, and whoſe inhabitants were com- 
poſed of his creatures, his ſervants, his relations, 
his friends, or his ſoldiers. Thoſe whom they 
judged. moſt likely to revenge his death, were 
murdered after him: their fury ſpread itſelf, and 
every one who dared to ſhew himſelf in the ſtreets 
and in the ſquares, was regarded as an enemy, 
and put to the ſword. Inftantly the houſes and 
temples were filled with ſlaughter, and pre- 
ſented nothing but mangled carcaſes. The ſpirit 
Vor. II. 8 1 
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| B 0.0 K of avarice which induced them to conſider the 
WV rich merely as. partiſans of the old government, 


Peru, ſeveral provinces ſubmitted to this monſte; 
. who: cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed governor it 
the capital : and he marched into the heart of the 
empire to complete the reduction of every plac 
| that oppoſed, or heſitated to „ him. 


Was ſtill more furious than that of hatred, and 5 
became more active, more ſuſpicious, and more - 
implacable. The repreſentation of a place carried 8 
by aſſault by a barbarous nation, would commy. 4 
nicate but an imperfe& idea of that ſpectack h 
of horror which theſe ruffians now exhibited 1 
who wreſted from their accomplices the wy of h 
which they had diſappointed them. tt 
Tas cruel maſſacre was followed by enorm. 9 
ties of another kind. The foul of young Alm. N 
gro ſeems to have been formed for tyranny. Ever e 
one who had been in employment under the ad- 7: 
verſary of his family was inhumanly proſcribed, 
The antient magiſtrates were depoſed. The troops { 
were put under the command of new officer, 4 
The royal treaſury, and the wealth of thoſe v, . 
periſhed or were abſent, were ſeized upon by the ; 
uſurper. His accomplices, attached to his fortune ö 
| by being partakers of his crimes, were forced u ; 
give their ſupport to undertakings which fille 4 
them with horror. Thoſe among them who fuf 9 
fered their uneaſineſs at theſe proceedings to | 
tranſpire, were either put to death in private, 
_ periſhed on a ſcaffold. During the confuſion, nl _ 
which a revolution fo unexpected had plunge , 
+1 


A Mui 


- 
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A muLTITUDE of ruffians joined him on his 3 
march. His army breathed nothing but ven n 
geance and plunder: every thing gave way be- 
fore it. If the military talents of the general had 
equalled the ardour of his troops, the war had 
ended here. Unhappily for Almagro, he had loſt 
his conductor, John de-Herrada. His inexperience 
made him fall into the fnares. that were laid for 

him by Pedro Alvares, who had put himſelf at 

the head of the oppoſite party. He loſt in at- 
_ tempting to unravel his plots, that time that he 
| ought to have employed in fighting. In theſe cir⸗ 
cumſtances, an event which no one could have 

foreſeen, happened to change the face of affairs. 

Txt licentiate Vaca di Caſtro, who had been 
ſent from Europe to try the murderers of old Al- 
magro, arrived at Peru, As he was appointed to 

aſſume the government in cafe Pizarro was tio 
more, all who had not fold themſelves to the ty- 
rant haſtened to acknowledge him, Uncertainty 
and jealouſy, which had for too long a time kept 
them diſperſed, were no longer an obſtacle to 
their re- union. Caſtro, who was as reſolute as if 
he had grown old in the ſervice, did not ſuffer 
their impatience to languiſn, but inſtanthy led 
them againſt the enemy. The two armies en- 
gaged at Chapas on the x6th of September 1542, 
and fought with inexpreſſible obſtinacy. Victory, 
after having wavered à long lime, at the cloſe of 
the day decided in favour of that party whoſe 
cauſe was the moſt juſt. Thoſe among the re- 
bels who were moft guilty, dreading to languiſh 
; ander diſgraeeful tortures, e the con- 
K 55 derber 
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BO OK querors to murder them, crying out like men in 
- dùdeſpair, I was I who killed Pizarro, Their chief 
was taken priſoner, and died on the ſcaffold. 
WulLz theſe ſcenes of horror were tranſacting 
in America, the Spaniards in Europe were em. 
ployed in finding out expedients to terminate 
them; though no meaſures had been taken to 
prevent them. Peru had only been made ſubject 
to the audience of Panama, which was too te. 
mote to ſuperintend the maintenance of good 
order, and had too little influence to make its 
decrees reſpected. A ſupreme tribunal was then 
eſtabliſhed at Lima for the diſpenſation of juſtice, 
which was to be inveſted with authority ſufficient 
to enforce. and to reward a due obedience” to the 
laws. Blaſco Nunez Vela, who preſided in it as 
viceroy, arrived in 1544, attended by his ſubor- 
dinates in office, and found every thing in ns 
moſt” dreadful diſorder. 4 u 
Wr muſt judge of thoſe revolutions which are 
produced by civil wars, by the cauſes from which 
they ſpring. When an abhorrence of tyranny 
and the natural love of liberty ſtimulate a brave 
people to take up arms, if the goodneſs of their 
cauſe is crowned with ſucceſs, the tranquillity that 
follows this tranſitory calamity is an æra of the 
greateſt happineſs. The vigour, which hath been 
excited in the ſoul of every individual, manifeſts 
itſelf in his manners. The ſmall number of citi- 
zens who have been witneſſes and inſtruments of 
ſuch troubles, poſſeſs more moral ſtrength than the 
moſt - populous nations. Juſtice and power are 


united: and every man is aſtoniſhed to find that 
he 


— 
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he occupies that very place which nature had 
marked out for him. But when civil wars pro- 
ceed from a corrupt ſource; when flaves fight 
about the choice of a tyrant; when the ambitious 
contend in order to oppreſs, and robbers quarrel 
for the ſake of ſpoil; the peace which terminates 
theſe horrors, is ſcarcely preferable to the war 
which gave them birth. Criminals aſſume the 
place of thoſe judges who diſgraced them, and 
become the oracles of thoſe laws which they 
have inſulted. Men ruined by their extravagan- 
cies and debaucheries inſult, with an overbearing 
pomp, thoſe virtuous, citizens whoſe patr imony 
they have invaded. In this ſtate of utter, con- 
fuſion, the paſſions only are attended to. Avarice 
ſeeks to grow rich without any trouble, venge- 
ance to gratify its reſentments without fear, licen- 
tiouſneſs to throw off every reſtraint, and diſ- 
content to occaſion a total ſubverſion of affairs. 


The phrenzy of carnage is ſucceeded by that of 


debauchery. The ſacred bed of innocence or of 
marriage is polluted with blood, adultety and 
brutal violence. The fury of the multitude re- 
joices in deſtroying every thing it cannot enjoy; 
and thus in a few- hours F the monuments 
of many centuries. 


Ir fatigue, an entire laſſitude, or ſome lucky 


accidents ſuſpend theſe calamities, the habit of 
wickedneſs, murder, and contempt of laws, which 
neceſſarily ſubſiſts after ſo much confuſion, is a 
leaven ever ready to ferment. Generals who no 


longer have any command, licentious ſoldiers 


an Pay, and the people fond of novelty 1 in 
a hopes 


* 
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found genius, a conciliatory temper, an inflexible 
patience, exrenſive views, a pliant character, and 


and he had taken no pains to improve theſe gifts. 
With theſe virtues, which were almoſt defects in 
his ſituation, he began to fulfil his commiſſion, | 


Dan of t e and theſe meant ; of wee 
are always in readineſs for the firſt factious per 10 
who knows how to avail himſelf of them. 


Such was the diſpoſition of the Spanier i in 
Peru, when Nunez appeared among them. 1: 


the law of force had only been obeyed, that order 
ſhould ariſe from the midſt of confuſion ; in 1 
word, that monſters ſhould be transformed 100 
men. 

"0D great a work. would have required a pro. 


| 

was neceſſary that a change ſhould take place, that 5 
their ferocity ſnould be ſoftened, that the men v h 
had always lived in independence ſhould be curh. if 
ed, that inſatiable ayarice ſhould be checked, tha f 
injuſtice itſelf ſhould be brought back to princi. t 
ples of equity, that thoſe who had attended tg t 
nothing but their own private intereſts ſhould be | 
brought to concur to the public good, that ad. : 
venturers who had even forgotten the name of 0 
their country ſnould be converted into citizens, 0 
that property ſhould be eſtabliſhed where before 
| 


— 


many other qualities which are ſeldom united. 
Nunez had none of theſe advantages. Nature 


had only given him probity, firmneſs, and ardour; 


without regard to places, geren, or circum: 
ſtances, 


_ ConTrARY 
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| which declared that the lands the conquerors had 
and which diſpoſſeſſed thoſe who had taken part 


had been enſlaved by monks, biſhops, and per- 
ſons belonging to the government, were declared 
free. Thoſe who belonged to other maſters, were 
to be freed from their ſhackles at the death of 
their oppreſſors. They could no longer be com- 
pelled to bury themſelves in the mines, nor could 
any kind of labour be exacted from them with- 
out payment, Their tribute was fixed. The 


the right of taking three Indians to carry their 
baggage, and thoſe wha travelled on horſeback, 

of the right of taking five. The caciques were 
diſcharged from the obligation of furniſhing the 
traveller and his retinue with proviſions gratis. 
Other tyrannical eſtabliſhments alſo would ſoon 
have been proſcribed, and the conquered people 
were on the eve of being ſheltered under the pro- 
tection of laws, which would at leaſt have tem- 
pered the rigours of the right of conquelt, if even 
they had not entirely repaired the injuſtice of 


vernment was only to be unfortunate | in the good 
1 attempted to effect. 


ſternation who ſaw their fortunes wreſted from 


ſeized ſhould not paſs to their deſcendents, 


in the civil commotions. All the Peruvians, who 


Spaniards who travelled on foot, were deprived of 


them; but it ſhould ſeem that the Spaniſh go- 


A chAxNOE ſo unexpected fed chaſs with con- 


them, Or wha loſt the flattering hope of tranſmit. 3 
K 5 4 0 
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ConTaary to the opinion of all intellig ent * 0-0; K 
perſons, who wiſhed that he ſhould wait for freſh | — 
inſtructions from Europe, he publiſhed ordinances 
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n ting theirs to their poſterity. Even thoſe he. 
ſhe 1 — were not affected by theſe intereſted views, being 


accuſtomed to look upon the Indians as the ; in- 
ſtruments and victims of their avarice, had ny 
conception chat any other ideas could prevail con. 
cerning them. From aſtoniſhment they proceed. 
ed to indignation, murmuring, and ſedition. The 


viceroy was degraded, put in irons, and baniſhed. 


to a deſert iſland, till he could be conveyed to 
Spain. ng oth. 8 
SGowvzalzs Piz ARO was then, returned from 2 
ee wage expedition, which had carried him a 
far as the river of the Amazons, and had em. 
ployed him long enough to prevent him from 
taking a part in thoſe reyolutions., which had ſo 
rapidly ſucceeded each other. The anarchy. he 
| found prevailing at his return, inſpired him with 
the idea of ſeizing the ſupreme authority. His 
fame and his forces made it impoſſible that this 
ſhould. be refuſed him; but his uſurpation was 
marked with ſo many enormities, that Nunez was 
regretted., He was recalled from exile, and ſoon 
collected a ſufficient number of forces to enable 
him: to take the field. Civil commotions were 
then: renewed -with extreme fury by. both parties. 
No quarter was aſked. or given on either ſide. 
The Indians took part, in this, as they had done 


in che preceding wars; ſome ranged themſelves 1 


under the ſtandard of the. viceroy, others under 


the banners of Gonzales. From fifteen to twen- 


ty thouſand of theſe unhappy wretches who were 
ſcattered about in each army, dragged. up the ar- 
nenen, levelled. the ade ard the baggage, 

and 


— 
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* e one another. Their conquerors had 
taught them to be ſanguinary. After a variety of 
advantages for a long time alternately obtained, 
fortune at length favoured the rebellion under the 
walls of Quito in the month of January, in the 
year 1545. Nunez and the greateſt part of Gb 
men were maſſacred on this dreadful day. 

P1zaRRO took the road of Lima, where they 
were deliberating on the ceremonies with which 
they ſhould receive him. Some officers wiſhed 
that a canopy ſhould be carried for him to march 
under, after the manner of kings. Others, with 
adulation ſtill' more extravagant, pretended that 
part of the walls of the town, and even ſome 
houſes muſt be pulled down, as was the cuſtom 
at Rome, when a general obtained the honours 
of a triumph. Gonzales contented himſelf with 
| making his entrance on horſeback, preceded by 
his lieutenant, who marched on foot. Four bi- 
ſhops accompanied him, and he was followed by 
the magiſtrates. The ſtreets were ſtrewn” with 
flowers, and the air reſounded with the noiſe of 
bells and various muſical inftruments. This ho- 
mage totally turned the head of a man naturally 
haughty, and of confined ideas. He you and | 
acted in the moſt deſpotic manner. 

Hap Gonzales poſſeſſed judgment and the ap- 
pearance of moderation, it would have been poſ- 
ſible for him to render himſelf independent. The 
| principal perſons of his party wifhed it. The ma- 
jority would have beheld this event with indiffe- 
rence, and the reſt would haye been obliged to 
| conſent 
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Even thoſe, whoſe intereſts were more connected 
with:thoſe of the tyrant, wiſhed for a deliverer. 
Svcn. a deliverer arrived from Europe in the 
on of the licentiate Pedro de la Gaſea. The 
en and the provinces of the mountains im- 
mediate ly declared for a perſon who was inveſted 


with a lawful authority to govern them. Thoſe 


who lived concealed in deſerts, caverns, and foreſts, 
quitted their retreats to join him, Gonzales, who 
law no. reſource left; to ſupport him bur in ſome 
great atchievement, took the road of Cuſco, with 
a reſolution to give battle. At ſome leagues dil: 
tance from this place he met the royal army, 
and attacked it on the gth of June 1548. One of 
his lieutenants ſeeing him abandoned at the fir 
charge by his beſt ſoles, adviſed him to throw 


himſelf into the enemy's battalions, and periſh 


like a Roman : but this weak man choſe rather 
to ſurrender, and end his life on a ſcaffold. Car- 
vajal, a more able warrior, and more ferocious 
than himſelf, was quartered. This madman, when 
he was expiring, boaſted. that he had maſſacred 
with his own hand fourteen hundred Spaniards, 
and twenty thouſand Indians. 


Sven was the laſt ſcene of a tragedy,” of which 


every act has been marked with blood. The go. 
vernment was moderate enough not to continue 
the proſcriptions; and the remembrance of the 
horrid calamities they had ſuffered, kept the Spa: 
niards in the bounds. of ſubjection. What flilt 
remained of that IE that had been raiſed 


. i | in 


B G, OK conſent to it. Blind ** A avarice, 
aud unbounded pride, altered theſe diſpoſitions 
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in their minds, inſenſibly ſank into a calm, like 
the agitation of waves 1 a long and furious 
tempel. 7 


Wrira regard to the Peruvians, the moſt cruel 


meaſures were taken to render it impoſſible for 
them to rebel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of their 
laſt king, had taken refuge in ſome remote moun- 
tains, Chet he lived in peace, There he was ſo 
cloſely ſurrounded by the troops which had been 
ſent out againſt him, that he was forced to ſure 
render. The viceroy Francis de Toledo cauſed 
him to be accuſed of ſeveral crimes that he had 
not committed, and for which' he was beheaded 
in 1571. All the other deſcendents of the Incas 
ſhared the ſame fate, under pretence that they had 
conſpired againſt their conquerors, The horror of 
| theſe enormities excited ſo univerſal an indignation 

bath in the old and new world, that Philip IT. 


thought himſelf obliged to diſavow them; but 


_ the infamous policy of this prince was ſo noto- 
rious, that no credit was given to this appearance 
of his juſtice and humanity. 8 

From this execrable period, there hath only 


been one trifling inſurrection in Peru. An Indian, 


of the province of Xauxa, who declared himſelf 
of the blood of the Incas, was proclaimed king in 
1742. His countrymen, who flattered themſelves 
that they ſhould ſoon recover their religion, their 
laws, their lands, and their glory, flocked in 
crowds to his ſtandard : but they were beaten 
and diſperſed, after having made a conſiderable 


progreſs. The priſoners declared that this con- 


{pitacy had been brooding for thirty years. A ſin- 
gular 
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gular example in hiſtory, and which may be r. 
garded as the moſt authentic proof of the hatred 
of the Peruvians againſt the Spaniards. -... 
Tus empire of Peru, at the time it was ſub. 
fd, extended along. the South Sea, from 'the 


river of Emeralds to Chili, and on the land * 
to Popayan, according to ſome geopraphers. 


contained within its extent that famous 3 
of mountains which riſes in the Terra Magel. 


lanica, and is gradually loſt in Mexico, in or. 


der to unite, as it ſhould ſeem, the ſouthern pants 
of America with the northern. Its territory, which 
is very - irregular, may be divided into three 
claſſes. | 

Tur principal Cordeleras form the faſt : the 
ſummits of theſe, ſays M. de la Condamine, are 
loſt in the clouds, and almoſt all of them are 


covered with enormous maſſes of ſnow as old as 


the world. Fr rom ſeveral of theſe ſummits, which 


have in part tumbled down, and. from theſe im- 


menſe heaps of ſnow, torrents of ſmoak and flame 
ifſue, Such are the ſummits of Colopaxi, Ton- 


gourargua, and Sangai. The greateſt part of the 


reſt have formerly been volcanos, or will, prob 


bly, one day become ſuch. Hiſtory has only pre- 


ſerved to us the æra of their eruptions ſince the 


diſcovery of America; but the. pumice ſtones, 


the calcined earths with which they are ſtrewn, 


and the evident veſtiges that the flame ' hath left, 
are authentic teſtimonies of the reality of former 
eruptions: their height is prodigious. 


CAYAMBOUR, which is ſituated directly under 


BE; equator, and Antiſona, which is only five 
leagues 
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leagues diſtant from it to the ſouth, are more Þ o 0 K 


than three thouſand toiſes high, reckoning from WV 
the level of the ſea; and Chimboraco, which is 
near 3220 toiſes high, ſurpaſſes by one third the | | 
altitude of the Peak of Teneriffe, the higheſt 

mountain of the old hemiſphere. Pitchincha and 

Caragon, where the French Academicians made 

moſt of their obſervations with regard 'to the 

figure of the earth, have only 2430 and 2470 

toiſes of abſolute height; and this is the higheſt 

mountain that was ever aſcended. ' Eternal ſnows 

have hitherto rendered ſummits of greater altitude S = 
inacceſſible. . | 

From. this boundary, which is where the ſnow 

never melts, not even in the torrid zone, one 
hardly ſees, id deſcend ding an hundred or an hun- 
dred and fifty toiſes down, any thing except nak-. 
ed rocks or dry ſands: a little lower, one may 
perceive ſome moſs that covers the rocks, various 
kinds of heath, which though green and damp, 

make a clear fire; round hillocks of ſpungy earth, 

on which grow ſmall radiated and ſtarry plants, | 
whoſe petals are like the leaves of yew. T hrough- . 

out the whole of this ſpace, che ſnow is only tem- 

porary, but it continues ſometimes whole weeks . 
and months. Lower till, the ground is com- 

monly covered with a fort of looſe graſs, which 

riſes a foot and a half high, or two feet. This 

ſpecies of hay is the proper characteriſtic that 

diſtinguiſhes the mountains which the Spaniards 

call Paramos. They only give this name to heath, 

or ſuch uncultivated ground that is too high for 


wood to grow on it, or where the rain ſeldom 
falls 
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Bod * falls otherwiſe than in the form of ſnow, the 
- EY it immediately melts. And laitly, in deſcending 
ſtill lower, to the height of about two N 


times ſnow and ſometimes rait. 


we find others that are leſs conſiderable; which 
. occupy the middle of Peru. The ſummit of theſ: 
is commonly cold, barren, and full of mine, 


.greateſt heat, we need only paſs out of the ſun 


tapid alternative of ſenſation is not, however, 
invariable in a climate, which by the diſpoſition 
alone of the ground often changes in the courk 
of a league. But let it be as it will, it is always 


theſe countries, and thoſe of our climate ſeldom 

; prevail there. An European veſſel, however, in 
1719 brought thither an epidemic diforder, which 

carried off a great number of Spaniards and 
 Meſtees, and above two hundred thouſand Indians, 


pox. It ſhewed itſelf here for the firſt time in 


diſtemper on the coaſts known by the name ot 
valleys. Their temperature is not the ſame as 
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toiſes above the level of the ſea, one ſees it ſome. 


Wurx we come down from theſe mountaing, 


The vallies between them are covered with nu. 
merous flocks, and feem to offer to agriculture 
the moſt copious harveſts. There are ſeldom 
above two months of winter here; and in the 


into the ſhade to enjoy the temperate zone. This 


found healthy. There is no malady peculiar to 


A more fatal preſent ſtill which theſe people have 
received in exchange for their gold, is the ſmall 


1388, and has not failed ſince to make at inter- 


vals inexpreſſible ravages. 
Tux people are not leſs expoſed to this fatal 
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is elſewhere found in the ſame. latitude. It. Jn 3-000 K 
very agreeable z and though the four. ſeaſons of — 


| the year are ſenſibly felt here, there is none that 
can with propriety be deemed inconvenient, The 


winter is the moſt ſtrongly marked. This has | 
been accounted. for by the winds of the ſouth - 
pole, which bring along with them the impreſſion 


of thoſe ſnows and that ice, from which they 
firſt came: bur this they preſerve only /in part, 
becauſe they blow while a thick fog lies upon the 


earth. In reality, theſe groſs vapours never re- 
gularly riſe but towards noon, but it is ſeldom 


that they diſperſe. The ſky. commonly continues 


ſo much covered with them, that the rays of 


the ſun, which ſometimes appear, cannot but in 


= a very ſlight manner mitigate the cold. 
WnarEvxx may be the cauſe of ſo regular a 


winter under the torrid zone, it is certain that 
theſe valleys, which are covered with heaps of ſand, 


are abſolutely barren for a ſpace of more than an 


hundred leagues, from Truxillo to Lima. The 


reſt of the coaſt is leſs ſandy, but it is ſtill too 


much ſo to be fruitful. No fields are there found 
that can be ſtyled fertile, except in ſuch lands as 


are watered by the eam which deſcend from the | 


mountains. 
Rax might contribute to impart to the foil 


the fertility of which it is deſtitute, but it is never 


known to rain in lower Peru. Natural philoſophy 
has exerted its efforts to diſcover the cauſe of a 
phenomenon ſo extraordinary. May it not be 


attributed to the ſouth-weſt wind which prevails 


_ there the greateſt part of the year, and to the pro- 
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B E K * digious height of the mobntains, whole. ſummit i 
5 covered, -with, eternal ice ? The country -fituairg. 
between both, being continually. cooled on one 
ſide and continually. heated, on. the other; main. 
tains ſo equal a temperature, t that the clouds which 
riſe, can never be condenſed fo far as to be reſoly. 
ed into water. 'To this it is owing, that the houſes; 
though only: built of crude brick or of earth mixed 
with a little graſs, are of eternal duration. Their 
covering is only a ſimple matting, placed horizon... | 
rally with a Hyer of aſhes an inch u E to 
abſorb the moiſture of the fog. u e 
Tus ſame reaſons that Seren W mint h 
the valleys, undoubtedly alſo hinder ſtorms. Thoſe 
of their inhabitants who never travelled in the 
mountains, are perfect ſtrangers to thunder ad 
lightning. Their terror is equal to their aftoniſh." 
ment. hen out of 'their country EP Hiſt behold 
N ſo uncommon a ſpecta cle. h B88 5, 
Bor they have a phænomenon much mot 
dangerous and dreadful, and which in its cone. 
queners leaves much deeper impreſſions in the 
human imagination than thunder and the ravages' 
that arcompany it. Earthquakes, which in other 
countries are ſo rare that whole generations paſs 
without beholding one, are ſo common in the 
valleys of Peru, that they have there 8 
an habit of reckoning them as à ſeries of dates 
and they ate ſo much the more memorable, ad We | 
frequent return does not diminiſh" their ' vidlenee. 
"There are few places on this extenſive coaſt; which 
preſent not moſt dreadful monuments of theſe 
horrible convulſions of the earth. ; 45 RT? 
4 1 Tuts 


perceptible omens. When the ſhock is eonſider, 
able, it is preceded by a murmur in the air, the 


from a cloud that ſuddenly burſts and diſcharges 
vibration of the air which is agitated in different 


in their flight. Neither their tails nor their wings 


mand their movements. 
To this tumult in the air is added the rumbling 


echo each athers noiſes. The dogs anſwer theſe 
previous tokens of a general diſorder of nature by. 
howling in an extraordinary manner, The animals 


that they may not fall. Upon theſe indications, 


in the fields, an afylum from the fall of their roofs, 
The cries of children, the lamentations of women, 
the ſudden darkneſs of an unexpected night; every 
thing combines to aggravate the too real eyils gf 
a dire calamity which ſubverts every thing, by che 
excruciating tortures of che imagination, which is 
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noiſe of which is like that of heavy rain falling 
its waters, This naiſe ſeems to be the effect of 3 
directions. The birds are then obſerved to dart | 


ſerve them any longer as oars and helm to ſwim 
in the fluid of the ſkies, They daſh themſelves in - 
pieces againſt the walls, the trees, and the rocks, 
whether it be that this vertigo of nature dazzley 
and confuſes them, or that the vapours of hs 
earth take away their ſtrength = power to cope 8 


of the earth, whoſe cavities and deep receſſes res 


ſtop, and by a natural inſtinct ſpread out their legs 


the inhabitants inſtantly run out of their houſes, 
with terror impreſſed on their countenances, and 
fy to ſearch in the encloſures of public places, oy 


£ N 
Tuts Phænomenon, wbich is ever irregular i in 5 L * 
its ſudden returns, is however announced by very 
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K diſtreſſed and confounded, and loſes in tits m 
templation of this en the 1 deen 
| mes Wu. 16 e beigen 

A EAN, however, ſo e on its babe waz 

ahabited: Amidſt theſe horrors of nature, ich 

might ſeem calculated to make tyrants-andſlayy 
equally Ferocious and brutal, was formed a flouriſh 
ing empire. Its population cannot reaſonably be ci. 

led in queſtion, when we behold ſelf· evident proc n 

that this happy people had covered with: the: io 

colonies albthe provinces that they had conquered; 

when we attend to the aſtoniſhipg number of m 

engaged in the ſervice of government, and derixig 
their ſubſiſtence from the ſtate. Such a numbę 

of perſons employed, neceſſarily imply an-immenk 

population, in order to maintain with. the p 00 


tions of the earth a very numerous clafs. of inn 
bitants, who are not n. :oncerned in * at 


tivation. We ii 775 * PI 
By 1 farality, 0 hath i it e that Pen 
4 now ſuch a deſert? By tracing things to ther 
origin, we find that thoſe who..conquered; tht 
eoaſts of: the South Sea, being ruffians, - without 
. education, and Principle, ae 0 
mitted greater enormities than the conquer 
New Spain. The mother country: peeled | 
time before ſhe checked their ferocity, which v 
continually fomented by thoſe long and cruel eiu 
wars, that ſucceeded the conqueſt. A ſyſtem 
oppreſſion was afterwards eſtahliſned, the progrth 
of which it is eien ann, 
LA . eee eee. 
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. Fame were at firſt deprived-of their 
boſeſtoas, as the Mexicans had been. Only 
part of thoſe lands, which, in the times of the Incas, 
had been conſecrated to public occaſions; was left 
to them in common. This portion hath been 
gradually diminiſhed by the uſurpations of powers 
ful people, and eſpecially by the monks, The 
produce of the lands that remain for the maine, 
nance of the infirm, the aged, the widows, and 
orphans,” is not more reſpected ; the greateſt part 
pf it is een wy . ee _ their "ops 
Pane ane a 

TIE liberty of chu png videdwens the Nag 
fate as their property. Thoſe who were the ſlaves 
of government, and were employed in the-Jabgury 


il fed and ill cloathed. When there was no longer 


o cultivate them. In truth, theſe: new "maſtery 
ere obliged to retain them in their ſervice anly 


cottages 3 but avarice ſoon found means to rendep 


They were tempted by advance money, which their 
neceflity led them to accept, From that time the 


Mich. their poverty rendered it impoſſible for them 


«vt this ſpecies of inſolvent debtors,” who had 
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indiſpenſably neceſſary for new eſtabhſhments, wers 
any oceupation for them, they were transferred ta 
private perſons, whoſe fiefs ſtood in need of hands 
ſix months, after which they might return to their 
a tranſient ſervitude perpetual. The wages reguj · 


lated for theſe unhappy wretches, were inſufficient. 


greateſt! part of them found themſelves engaged 
for life; becauſe they had no right of going away 
till they had paid the debts which they contracted, 
ever to do. Tyranny was carried to great lengths 
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a family; for they put them in Priſon. n 
wto obtain their enlargement, their wives and their 
cChildren were ſecurity for them, and theſe became 
nà2ꝛ2s many new ſlaves. Thus it was that the yoke 
of lavery was perpetuated. The ſole conſiders. 
barbarity was, that while the Spaniards hadi the 

Indians, they could not have other flaves ;; butt 

was always of ſingular utility to keep men whom 

wk had formed for every purpoſe they wanted 

them; eſpecially manufacturers, whom it would 

always be difficult, often impoſſible to replace. 
WIuIIx moſt of the Peruvians belonging to the 

crown fell in this manner into a ſtate of ſervitude, if 

thoſe who had been reduced into ſubjection at in 

time of the conqueſt were ſtill more wretched. 

Though the maſter of the diſtrict where they det 

had no right to exact of them any thing except i 
tribute, which he ſhared wich the treaſury, he ah 

| — to himſelf all their labour. Oppfreſſio 

was carried to ſuch lengths, that it rouzed the at. 

tention of the government. It hath gradual} 
ſuppreſſed all this deſpatiſm of individuals, aud 

chere was nothing of it remaining in 1730. Th 
Indians, however, who ſeemed to be reſtored i 
liberty by this new arrangement, have only changei 

the yoke: They have been deſtined; to fill up tb 
vacancy of the Mitayos or royal Indians, uh 
periſned in the ſervice of thoſe to whom they wer 
Pr and cheir condition i is as wretched: a 

was before. E e e Seitz 
InDEPenDENT of this. e and legal Us 

| he 16-9 which is exerciſed upon the whole nation, 
| * 2 E there 


E 4 a number — a which 
| humanity no leſs recoils. It is expreſlyi prohibited 
| by law, that the Peruvians ſhould be obliged to 
work in the ſubterraneous mines, and yet there is 
no miner, who by his influence or by his profuſion 
cannot compel them to it. Theſe unhappy beings 
are condemned to pay 26 livres 5 ſous * of a; poll 
tax from eighteen years of age to fifty, throughout 
the greateſt part of Peru: the farmers exact this 
enormous tribute beyond the term ſettled, and 

ven exact it twice a year, when the acquittances 
have been miſlayed. Every proprietor of land 


e who hath killed an Indian by overworking him, 
or letting him want neceſſaries, is obliged to loſe 
0 another ſlave out of the number he is allowed to | 
reep; and there are not, perhaps, two inſtances 
4 is repeated every day. The law obliges all the 
„inhabitants of a village to be enrolled, in order to 
fulfill in their turn the obligation impoſed: on the 


community; this deſtination is never fulfilled, un- 
leis by thoſe who are incapable of redeeming! them- 
ſelves from the oppreſſion. When a Spaniard hath 
ceded. a portion of land to a Peruvian in order to 
fix him on his eſtate, he has no right to deprive 
him of it 'til the clauſes of the contract have been 


power deſpiſe theſe forms, and reſume their: poſſeſ- 
ſions whenever their intereſts or caprices prompt 
them to it. Travellers who are obliged to take 
Boche but * mutual abe 5 PO ſeize Tue 
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declared by law to be violated : the perſons 1 in 


82 1 thing 
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* N K thing that they find in the huts. This contin 
bpiilaage prevents the Indians from having any thing, 
even common neceſfafies. They ſow” no- matze, 

Hut Wat is abſolutely neceſſary for them, and tneyß 
Tonceal it in ſecret caverns. The "heads ofa 
family poſſeſs alone the ſetret of this depoſit! a 
go every eight days there to fetch proviſiohs for 
the week. In fine, the corregidors have for the 
moſt part appropriated to themſelves the exclufine 
right of ſelling to the Indians of their diſtrict the 


merchandiſe of Europe, and they either make 


them pay an exorbitant price for it, or oblige 
Wem to purchaſe what they do not want. 
Ir the court of Madrid pretends that it has pte 
vine dheſe flagrant enormities by giving "the 
Peruvians a Spaniſh protector, who is obliged to 
defend them, and a acique of the country who 
18 charged with the management of their "affairs, 
it is deteived. The protector annually rectibes 
from each of them 13 ſous *; and the cacique ſit 


opus and a half +, in his particular Juriſdition; 


und this is the only reformation that has been 
made. The Protector ſells the Indians to any that 
will purchaſe them, and the cacique is too much 
debsled to be able to oppoſe this oppreſſion. | 
"Rexieion has not more power than the Jaws; 
kt has fill leſs; The clergy are the greateſt ene- 
mies tte Perusians — They make them work 
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tions, he he is directly puniſhed; and blows are the 
paternal correction Which theſe paſtors inflict, 
No one preſumes to approach them without ſome 
preſent... They have permitted their pariſhioners 
to continue ſuch of their ancient ſuperſtitions as are 
uſeful to the church, a8, for inſtance, the cuſtom 
of carrying a great deal of proviſions to the tombs 


upon their functions, and they have always ſome 
Pipys inventions which give them occalion-to exact 
new duties. The collections of the monks are real 
military executions. They are a ſpecies of plunder 
committed by authority, and almoſt always AC- 
companied with violence. This conduct could not 


impoſed upon them, execrating thoſe foreign 
parbarians who overwhelm both their bodies and 
their ſouls with intolerable yokes and burdens, © 


thai. anceſtors; and even in the great towns, 
v here they ate under the eyes of their tyrants, they 
have ſolemn days on which they aſſume their an- 
tient dreſs, and carry along the ſtreets the images 
of the ſun and moon. Some among them repre- 
ſent a tragedy, the ſubject of which is the death 
of Atabalipa. The audience, who begin with 
ſhedding tears, are afterwards tranſported | into a 
kind of madneſs. It ſeldom happens in theſe 
feſtivals, but that ſome. Spaniard is ſ1in. / One 
day, perlaps, this tragedy will end in the maſſacre 
of the whole race of the murderers of Atabalipa; 

and the prieſts who ſacrificed him will, in their 
LIS-< turn, 


of the dead. The clergy fix an arbitrary price 


THEY have in general preſerved the religion of | 


fail to render chriſtianity odious to the Indians. | 
Theſe people go to church as they do to the abours 


= 6. 0 K turn becone victims for all the blood which they 
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cauſed to be ſhed on the, altar of a God of peace, 


Taz Peruvians are moreover an inſtance of that 
profound ſtupidity, into which it is in the power 


of tyranny to plunge men. They are fallen into 
a liſtleis and univerſal indifference: Can i it be poſ. 
I able that theſe people ſhould have any kind of 


attaehment, whoſe religion once elevated the ſoul, 
and from whom the moſt abject ſlavery has taken 
away every ſentiment of greatneſs and glory? The 


riches, which their country hath offered them; do 
not tempt them; luxury, to which nature invites 
them, has no attraction for them. They are even 
inſenſible to honours. They are whatever one 
pleaſes, without any ill humour, or choice, caciques 
or mat ayos, the objects of diſtinction or of publi 

Jerifion. They have loſt all their paſſions. That 
ol feat itſelf has often no effect on 'themz-through 
the little attachment they have to life: They in- 
toxieate themſelves, and dance; theſe are all the 
pleaſures they have; when they are able to forget 
their miſery. Indolence is their predominant ha- 
bit, I am not hungry, they ſay to the _ ny 
would pay them for their labour, 7 


Sven is the condition of almoſt al dana that _ 


have no property. In hot countries, where one 


may live at a {mall expence; where the earth gives 
much, and requires little, every man; who can 


but ſubfiſt without ever being in poſſeſion-vf any 


property, paſſes; his life in eaſe and beggary; and 
neither labours for cke morrow nor for poſterity, 
Tuc univerial _— 9 85 a i and FRY 
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re-almoſtrall'f6; is in the legiſlative” code with yer: - 1 
gard to the artiele of property. Itſhould either be wi 


faid that none ought to be admitted, or the moſt 
exact equilibrium that is poſſible Gught to Be 
maintained in this ſocial Balance. But of all legiſs 
lations, the moſt deſtructive and the leaſt permias 
ment is that of a nation compoſed” of fich and 
indolent proprietors; ard Naves that are poor 
and overburdened. It ſoon becomes only one 
general ſyſtem of idleneſs: cruelties, gidbets, and 
tortures on one ſide; hatred, poiſon, and infurs 
rection on the other; the ruin and deſtruction of 
both; the perdition and diſſolution of ſociety.” . 
Tux empire of Peru was reduced to ſueh à ite 
of depopulation as rendered it neceſſary that it 
ſhould be ſupplied by the purchaſe of a foreign 
face; but this mode of raiſing ſupplies, whicfr 
was dictated by the refinement of European” bars 
barity, was more prejudicial to Africa than uſeful 
to the country of the Incas. The'Spaniards'do 


not derive from it all the advantages with which 


they had flattered themſelves. The government 
hath thought proper to throw obſtacles in its way 
by monopolies and taxes, which it ever impoſes on 
vices as well as on virtues, on induſtry and idle 
neſs, on good and bad projects, on the right of 


exerciſing oppreſſions, and the permiſſion of being 


exempted from them, on the power of putting the 


Jaws in execution, and the privilege of infringing 


dr cluding them. Independent of theſe exceſſive 
duties laid on the introduction of negroes into 
Peru, it was neceffary to receive them from an 


excluſiye charter, and from foreign hands to im 


port 


— 


To what 
degree the 


Spaniards 
have multi- 
plied in Pe- 


and how, 
they have 
i | Formed their 

fettlements. 
What ſpe- 
cies of cul- 
tivation, 
and what 

_ Inquftry 
they have 
zntroduced 

into the 

| empire. 


ru. Where, 


port "Ry acroſs amends ſeas and vt. 
Ans, and to undergo che expence of ſeveral 
embarkations. Neceſſity, ſtronger than theſe ob. 
8 has however multiplied this ſpecies of men 
more at Peru than at Mexico. There is alſo a 
much greater e * — W 0 orgs 
following reaſons. 2 ft: 34170 

Ar the time * Bea e were n 
when emigrations were moſt. e the countty 
of the Incas had a much greater reputation for 
riches than New Spain, and in reality for a long 
time much more conſiderable treaſures were 
brought away from it. The deſire of partaking 
of. them. muſt: neceſſarily. draw thither, as was 


really the caſe, a greater number of Caſtiliam 


Though they all almoſt went over there, with the 


hope of returning to their country to enjoy the 


fortune they might acquire, yet the majority of 
them ſettled in the colony. They were induced 
to this by the ſoftneſs of the climate, the ſalubrity 
of the air, and the goodneſs of f the proviſions. 
Mexico preſented not the ſame advantages, and 


did not give them reaſon to expect ſo much inde- 


pendence as a land infiniely. more remote from 


the: mother- countr . 
Cusco attrafted the conquerors i in multitudes 


T hey found this capital built on a ground that Was 


very irregular, . and divided into as many quarters 


as there were provinces in the empire. Each of 
the inhabitants might follow the uſages of his na- 


tive country; but every body was obliged to con- 
form to the worſhip eſtabliſhed by the founder, of 


The eee. There was no edifice that had 
any 


* — T2 SP "OF S- 
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elements of arehitecture. The magnificence' of 
what they called the palace of the / ſovereign, | 
of the princes of the blood, and of the great 
men of his empire, conſiſted in the profuſion 
of the metals that were laviſhed in decorating 
them. The temple of the ſun was diſtinguiſhed 
above all other edifices; its walls were incruſted 
or ſheathed with gold and ſilver, ornamented with 
divers figures, and loaded with the idols of all the 
nations en * Incas' hack: e ng and 
luce 5 e I 

PG r anc idle ci dss pibfälhten 
theſe rich metals to other ſuperſtitions; ſubſtitut- 
ed to the uſeful prejudices of the climate others 
of a more deſtructive kind, and expelled the na- 
tural errors ſuited to the turn of the inhabitants, 
by foreign tenets, highly abſurd in themſelves, 


as well as repugnant to the human mind and to 
every ſocial tie. The ſame fatality which ſub- 


verts the univerſe, the ocean, the land, empires 


and nations; which alternately diffuſes on the globe 


the enlightening ſpirit of the arts, and the-dark- 


neſs of ignorance; which tranſplants men and 
| opinions, as the winds and currents drive fiſſi 
and ſea-weeds on the ſhore: this ſame deſtiny 
has decreed that a ſet of proud monks, enervated 
at once by indolence and voluptuouſneſs, ſhould 
 infolently indulge themſelves in eaſe upon the 
aſhes of the virtuous Incas, in the center of an 
empire formerly fo bleſſed under theſe legiſlators, 
* deplorable revolution does not hinder the 


Peruvians, 


| ap Basten elegance, or . be- ® 
1255 the people were ignorant of the firſt — 


0. Ox 
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BOOK Peruvians) who in general have the greateſt wen 
ao Hon for living in cities, becauſe inhabited by Spa, 

niards, from voluntarily chuſing to reſide at Cuſch 
They fill love to behold that venerable place, from 


their anceſtors ſo happy. The remembrance of this 


are found to be leſs ſtupid on this celebrated ſp 01 


than in other parts of their empire. 3, Hasel, AH 


O a hill north of the capital was 4 id 
which the Incas had built with much care, time, 
labour, and expence. The Spaniards long ſpoke 


of this monument of Peruvian induſtry with | 


ſpirit of admiration that ' impoſed upon all Eu- 
rope. We have ſeen the ruins of this fortreſs, 
and the marvellous has diſappeared: nothing has 
5 remained but the aſtoniſhment, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be occafioned by the ſight of the enor- 
mous maſſes. of ſtone, which have been brought 
from a conſiderable diſtance, without the aſſiſtance 
of levers and other machines w are Kaon 
more enlightened nations. ae, 
Four leagues from this ee ec in 


men of the empire had their country -houſes 
This enchanting retreat ſo well preſerveęs its re- 
putation, that the richeſt inhabitants 07 Cuſco 
believe, there is ſomething deficient in their ffs 
ſtem of happineſs when they cannot purchaſe i 


pres but they er 1. 38; 2:0793mun 840 
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whieh thofe holy laws originated that renderel 


inſpires them with an elevation of ſoul; and they 


r 0 — 4. 2 | _”s pt as 


ps delicious valley, where the Incas and the great 


_ of ground there. The ſick ordinarily re- 
thither in ſearch-of re 5. and um taps 


F wm it was not a alicinds, for ORR o] eee 
nan which occupied the Spaniards at firſt, they 
had, no ſooner pillaged the immenſe riches which 
had been amaſſed at Cuſco for four centuries, 


than they went in great numbers in 1334. un, 
der the order of Sebaſtian de Benalcazar, tac 


undertake. the . deſtruction of Quito. The other 


tawns and boroughs of the empire were overs 


run with the ſame ſpirit of rapine; and the 
citizens and the api were p 
parts. a Nn 

" Txose. of the c conquerors what: not ſpar 
up, their reſidence in the ſettlements which they 
found already formed, built towns on the ſea- 
coaſts, where before there were none; for the 
terility of the ſoil had not permitted the Peru- 
vians to multiply much there; and they had not 
been induced to remove thither from the extre· 
mity of their cauntry, becauſe: they ſailed very 
little. Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Piſca, and Arica 
were the roads, which the- Spaniards deemed moſt 
convenient for. the communication they intended 
to eſtabliſh among themſelves and with the ma- 


ther country. The different poſitions of theſe new 


eickegerkt wine the degree of their proſperity. 
Inos which were afterwards built in the in- 


land parts of the country were not erected in 


regions which preſented a fertile ſoil, copious har- 
velts, excellent paſtures, a mild and ſalubrious 


places, which had hitherto been fo well cultivated 
by a numerous and flouriſhing, people,” were naw 


an diſregarded, Very ſoon they exhibited only 


4 5 2 deplor- 
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climate, and all the conhveniences of life. Theſe 
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* a deplorable picture o — deſert; 'andithis | 

— wildnels muſt have been more melancholy and 
hideous than the dreary aſpect of the earth before 

the origin of focieties. The traveller, Who ws 

led by accident or curioſity into theſe” deſolate 

plains, could not forbear abhorring the barba; 
| | rous and bloody authors of theſe devaſtarions; 
| while he reflected that it was not owing "even | 
to the cruel illuſions of glory and to the fanati. _ 

eiſm of - conqueſt, but to the ſtupid and abſeck 

deſire of gold, that they had ſacrificed ſo much 

more real _— 1 * nn a 1 2 

„„ 129 5 


Tuts infariable thirſt of e gold; which N at. 
tended to ſubſiſtence, ſafety, nor policy, Was the 
only motive for eſtabliſhing new ſettlements; ſo ome 
of which have been kept up, while ſeveral. bee 
decayed, and 'others have been formed i in their 
ſtead. The fate of them all has correſponded 
with the diſcovery, progreſs, | or declenſon of the 


2:42 63 <1}; HE 


mines to which they were ſubordinate, rod 


" Fewer errors have been eee in n. the 
means of procuring, Proviſions, - The natives bad | 
hitherto lived hardly on any thing elſe bur MAIZE, 
fruits, and pulſe, for which, they. had uſed no 
other ſeaſoning except falt and pimento. Then 
lic iquors, which were made... from different rooth 
were more diwerlißed ;. of theſe the Chica was the 
molt uſual which is made. from; maize Joaked 
in water, and taken out of the. veſſel, when it 
begins to ſprout. It 18 dried in the ſung; then 
e a 8 and at laſt ground. The on. 
atteſ 
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after it has been well kneaded, is put with water 5 = K 
into large pitchers. I he fermentation may be. 


erpected in two or three days, and muſt not con- 


tinue longer. The great inconvenience of this 


drink, which, when uſed immoderately, infallibly 


intoxicates, is, that it will not keep mere than 


eight days without turning ſour. Its taſte is nearly 
that of the moſt indifferent kind of cyder. It ista 
refreſhing, nouriſhing, and aperitive liquor. The 
Indians, who are never troubled: with ſuppreſſions 
of urine, are ſaid to owe that ee to the 
uſe of this drinkken io a) nt ; 3:4 AR 
Taz conquerors were not t ſatisfied A with 
the liquors. or with the food of the people they 
had ſubdued. They imported vines from the old 
| world, which ſoon multiplied ſufficiently in the 
3 ſands of the coaſts at Ica, Piſca, Naſca, Moque- 
ö qua, and Truxillo, to furniſh the colony with the 
wine and brandy it wanted. Olives ſuceeeded- ſtill 
better, and yielded a great abundance of oil, 
which was much ſuperior to that of the mother- 
country. Other fruits were tranſplanted with the 
| fame ſucceſs, Sugar ſucceeds ſo well that none of 
any other growth can be compared to that which 
is cultivated in theſe parts where it never rains. 
In the inland country wheat and barley were ſown; 
and at length all the European quadrupeds were 
ſoon found grazing at the foot of the mountains. 4 
Tus was a conſiderable ſtep,” but there ſtill re- 


mained much more to be done. After they had 


provided for a better and a greater choice of ſab- 
ſiſtence; the next care of the Spaniards. was to 


have a dreſs more com: noc ious and more agreeable 


k © Jr 


4 - At ann than 
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better clothed than any other American nation, 
| They owed this ſuperiority ta the advantage which | 
they alone poſſeſſed of having the lama and the 
pacos, domeſtic animals vkieh 0 chem * 
this uſe. 
Tux lama is an animal four Poms high, and de 
or fix in length; of which its neck alone takes vy 


one half. Its head is well made, with large eyes, | 
a long ſnout, and thick lips, Its mouth has 8 
inciſors in the upper jaw. Its feet are cloven like 


thoſe of the ox, but furniſhed with a ſpur behind, 
which enables it to faſten itſelf on the ſides of ſteep . 

1 places, where it delights to climb. Its wool, which 
is ſhort on its back, but grows long on its ſides 
and under the belly, conſtitutes part of its uſeful- 
neſs. Though very ſalacious, theſe animals co- | 
pulate with great difficulty. In vain the female 
proſtrates herſelf to receive the male, and invites 


him by her ſighs; they are ſometimes a whole day. 
groaning, grumbling, and ineffectually attempting 

enjoyment, if men do not help them to fulfil the 
deſite of nature. Thus ſeveral of our domeſſie 


animals, that are chained, broken, forced, and 
reſtrained in all their freeſt motions and ſenſations, 
loſe through ineffectual efforts the principles of 


generation while they are confined in ſtables, if. 


care and attention does not ſupply the place of 


that liberty, of which they, haye been deprived. 


The females. of the lama have only twa dugh 


never more than two young, commonly but one, 
which follows the dam immediately after its birthʒ 


ä ir is 1 a very quick growth, and its life of ſhot 
: - 89 ration, 
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ſpecies," preſerves i Gill et” Aden vu — 


cays till it reaches fifceen, e worn” out phil 


labour. 9 al | 5 | 8 2 AN. 215 3 
Tur lamas are employed as Amden in c carrying 


. Ld NN + 


on their backs loads of about an hundred weight. 
They move with a ſlow hut firm pace at the rate of 


four or five leagues a day, in countries that are 
impracticable to other animals; deſcending through 


gullicaiand.: ne up rocks, where men cannot | 


follow: them. After four or five days journey, 
they teſt of e on een for Me rg 
bours. i h od her lg i 


Narva has bed OY bor b people of 


that climate where they are produced, mild and 


phlegmatic, moderate and prudent, like the A- 
mericans- When they ſtop, they bend their 


knees and ſtoop their body in ſuch a manner as 


not to diſcompoſe their burthen. As ſoon as they 
hear their driver whiſtle, they riſe with the ſame 


care, and proceed on their j urney. They browſe” 


on the graſs they find in their way, and chew the 
cud at night, even hen aſleep, reclining on their 
breaſt, with their feet doubled under their belly. | 
They are neither diſpirited by faſting t nor drudgery, . | 


while they have any ſtrength remaining; but when 


they are totally exhauſted or fall under their bur- 
den, it is to no purpoſe to harraſs and beat them: 
they will continue obſtinately ſtriking their heads 


againſt the ground, fitſt on one ſide, then on the 


| other, till ehey Kill themſelves: © They never de- 


fend 'thetaſelves either with theit feet or teeth; 
and in the © 


ight of their: indignation daring 
YM _ Mm tthemſelves 


330 
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ae args them. N 
Tus pacos is to the dats dead is t0 th | 


horſe, a ſubordinate ſpecies, ſmaller in ſize, with 


ſhorter legs, and a flat ſnout; but of the ſame 
diſpoſition, the ſame manners and the ſame con. 
ſtirution as the lama; made like the lama, 10 
carry. burthens, but more obſtinate in its CY 


2 prices, perhaps, becauſe it is weaker. 


Tursk animals are ſo much the more uſeful to | 


| * as their ſervice coſts him nothing. Thel 


thick furr ſupplies the place of a pack ſaddle 


The little graſs, which they find along the road 


ſuffices for their food, and furniſhes them with x 


plentiful and freſh ſaliva, which OY them 


from the neceſſity of drinking. 


ſpecies called guanacos, which are ftronger, mor 
ſprightly, and more nimble than the domeſtic lx 
mas; running like the ſtag and climbing like the 
wild goat, covered with ſhort wool, and of 
fawn colour. Though free, they like to coll | 


Anon the lamas, there are ſome af a wil 


in herds to the number ſometimes of two or thre 
hundred. If they fee a man, they ſurvey him it 


firſt with an air of greater aſtoniſhment than ci- 


rioſity; then ſnulfing up the air and neighing, 


they run all together to the ſummit of the mour- 


tains. Theſe animals ſeek the north, travel on 
the ice, and ſojourn within the regions of ſnow, 
dreading the heat of the low lands; they are vi 
gorous, and appear in vaſt numbers on the Sierra, 
which are of the ſame height as the Cordelerss; 
; imall in Pe and difficult to be found in the 


head 
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stb which are at the bottom of the mountains. 


When they are hunted for their fleece, if they gain 


the rocks, neither de nor n can ever 
catch them. 


Tux vicunas, 2 Grieg as wild paces, are ill 
fonder af the fummite uf mountains, the ſnow 
and the ice. Their wool is longer, thicker ſet, 


and much finer than that of the guanacos. Its 


colour reſembles that of dried roſes, and ſo fixed 
by nature, that it cannot be altered in the hands 


of thoſe who are employed in working it. The 
vicunas are ſo timid, that their fear itſelf makes 
them an eaſy prey to the hunter. Men ſurround 


them and drive them into narrow defiles, at the 


end of which they have ſuſpended pieces of cloth 
or linen on cords, that are raiſed three or four feet 


from the ground. Theſe rags being agitated by 


the wind, ſtrike ſuch terror into them, that they 
ſtand crowded and ſqueezed one againſt another, 
ſuffering themſelves to be killed rather than fly. 
But if there happens to be among the vicunas, a 
guanaco, which being more adventurous leaps over 
the cords, they follow it and eſcape. | 
ALL'theſe animals belong ſo peculiarly to South 
America, and eſpecially to the higheſt Cordeleras, 
that they are never ſeen on the ſide of Mexico, 
where the height of theſe mountains is conſiderably 
diminiſhed. Attempts have been, made to propa- 
gate the breed in Europe, but they have all died. 
The Spaniards, without reflecting, that theſe ani- 
mals even in Peri itſelf ſought the coldeſt parts, 
tranſported them to the burning plains of Anda- 


TO,” FO might, poſſibly, have ſucceeded | at. 
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the foot of the Alps or the Pyrenees. | This con. 
jecture of M. de Buffon, to whom we are indebteq 


for ſo many uſeful and profound obſervations on 
animals, is worthy the attention of ſtateſmen, 
whoſe ſteps ought always to be. 8 by th 1 
lights of philoſophy. 

Tux fleſh of the lamas, when they are young, 


good eating. The ſkin of the old ones ſerves the : 
Indians for ſhoes, and the Spaniards for harnek; 
The guanacos may alſo be eaten; but the vicunas | 
are only ſought after for their fleece, and for > 
 bezoar that they produce. 


| In general, the wool of the lamas, pacos, gur 
nacos, and vicunas was uſefully employed by the 
Peruvians, before the conqueſt. The inhabitants 
of Cuſco made tapeſtry of it for the ule of the 
court, in which flowers, birds, and trees were pretty 


well imitated. It ſerved alſo to make mantles, 


which were worn over a ſhirt of cotton. It is 
cuſtomary. to tuck them up 1n order to have the 
arms free. The principal people faſtened them 


with gold and ſilver claſps, their wives with pins 


made of theſe metals, ornamented with emeralds, 
and the common people with thorns. In hot 


countries, the mantles of perſons of diſtinction 


were made of fine cotton, and dyed with various 
colours. The common people, in the ſame cli- 


mate, had no cloathing at all except a girdle that 


was compoſed of the filaments of the bark of a 
tree, and ſerved to cover thoſe parts nature in- 
tended ſnould be concealed. | 

AFTER the conqueſt all the Indians were 


obliged to wear cloaths. As the oppreſſion under 
which 
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which they groaned, did not allow them to th 
their former induſtry, they contented themſelves 


were ſome time after prohibited, on account of 


the deficiency, which they occaſioned in the ex- 
ports of the mother-country. The impoſſibility, - 
which the Peruvians found of purchaſing foreign 
ſtuffs and paying their taxes, accaſioned permiſſion 
to be given at the end of ten years for their re- 
eſtabliſhment. They have not been diſcontinued. 


— 


with the coarſer cloths of Europe, for which they 
| were made to pay an exorbitant price. When the 
gold and ſilver which had eſcaped the rapacity of 
the conquerors were exhauſted, they thought of 
re-eſtabliſhing their national manufactures. "Theſe | 


BO OK 
e 


ſince that time, and have been brought to as great 


be under a continual tyranny. 


of coarſe ſtuffs. 


eſtabliſned at Arequipa, Cuſco and Lima. In 


and alſo * che churches. All theſe manufactures 


a degree of perfection as it was Poſſible they could 


Taz manufactures ſalifetviene; to 1 are 


theſe three towns is made a prodigious number of 
gold toys and plate for the uſe of private perſons, 


Mm3 | are 


Wirz the wool of the vicuna they make, 1 
Cuſco and in its territory, ſtockings, handker- 
chiefs, and ſcarfs. Theſe manufactures would 
have been multiplied, if the ſpirit of deſtruction 
had not fallen on animals as well as on men. The 
ſame wool mixed with that of the ſheep imported 
thither from Europe, which hath excecdingly de- 
generated, ſcrves for carpets, and makes alſo 
tolerably fine cloth. Fleeces of inferior quality 
are employed in ſerges, druggets, and in all kinds: 
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ate but coarſely wrought, and mixed with a great” 
— deal of copper. We ſeldom diſcover more taſte | 
in their gold and filver laces and embroideties 
which their manufactures alſo produce. This is 
not altogether the caſe in regard to their lace, 
which when mixed with that of Europe, looks 
very beautiful. This laſt manufacture is. com- 
monly. in the hands of the nuns, who employ in 
it the Peruvian girls, and the young Meſtees of 
the towns, who for the moſt part before marriage 
paſs ſome years in the convent. | 
OTHER hands are employed in painting and 
| gilding leather for rooms, in making with wood 
and ivory pieces of inlaid work and ſculpture, 
and in drawing figures on the marble that is found 
at Cuenca, or on linen imported from Europe. 
Theſe different works, which are almoſt all manu - 
factured at Cuſco, ſerve for ornaments for houſes, 
palaces, and remples : the drawing of them is not 
bad, but the colours are neither exact nor perma- 
nent. If the Indians, who invent nothing, but. 
are excellent imitators, had able maſters, and ex- 
| cellent models, they would at leaſt make 
copyiſts. At the cloſe of the laſt century, ſome 
works of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de 
Sr. Jaques, were brought to Rome, and the con- 
noiſſeurs diſcovered marks of genius in them. | 
THESE particulars will intereſt ſuch of our 
readers, whom we ſhall have inſpired with at- 
fection for one of the beſt nations that ever ex- 
iſted, and with eſteem for one of the moſt excel- 
tent inſtitutions that ever did honour to mankind. 
Thek who are ſtrangers to that univerſal benevo- 
| lence 
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| lence which: extends to all nations and all ages, 

will have experienced, other ſentiments... Accuſ- 
romed to behold nothing in Peru but the produce 

| of its mines, they muſt conſequently regard with 

contempt every thing that has not a direct relation 

with their avarice. This would diminiſh, per- 


haps be totally corrected, if they were but diſ- 


poſed frequently to revolve by what þarbarity ang 
enormities it has been gratified: 

Tnovo the Peruvians were unacquainted with 
coin, they knew the uſe of gold and ſilvery for 


they employed them in different kinds of. orna- 


ments. Independent of what the torrents and ac- 


Of the 
mines of 
Peru, 


cident procured them of theſe metals, ſome mines 


had been opened of little depth. The Spaniards 


have not tranſmitted to us the manner, in which 
theſe rich productions were drawn from the boſom 
of the earth. Their pride, which has deprived us 
of ſo much uſeful knowledge, undoubtedly made 
them think, that in the inventions of a people 


whom they called barbarous, there was nothing 


that was worthy to be recorded. 
Tus difference as to the manner in which the 


5 Peruviens worked their mines, did not extend to 


the mines themſelves. The conquerors opened 


them on all ſides. At firſt the gold mines tempted | 
the avarice of the greater number. Fatal expe- 


rience diſcouraged thoſe whom paſſion had not 


blinded; - They clearly ſaw, that for, ſome enor- 


mous fortunes raiſed in this manner, great. numbers 


who had only moderate fortunes were totally 


ruined. - Theſe mines ſank into ſuch diſcredit, 
| that | in order to prevent them from being aban- 


Mm 4 doned, 
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doned, the government was obliged. to take the 


twentieth part of their produce, indead of th b 


fifth which it at firſt received. 


Tax mines of ſilver were more cen 0 more 


equal, and richer. They even produced filver of 
a ſingular ſpecies, rarely found elſewhere. To- 
wards the ſea coaſt, great-lumps of this metalare 


found in the ſands. Subterraneous fires, volcanos, | 


and the revolutions which America hath expe. 


rienced and ſtill continues to ſuffer, ſeem to in- 
dicate the cauſes of the tranſpoſition of thoſe me. 
tallic maſſes, that are met with in n py of + 


this continent. 


THERE are a great number of 1 mines 


which are infinitely more important, and are found 
in the rocks and on the mountains. Several of 
them gave falſe hopes. Such in particular was 
that of Ucuntaya, diſcovered 1713. This, was 
only an incruſtation of almoſt maſſive ſilver, which 


at firſt r ſeveral 1 but was * ex · 


hauſted. 
Ornkks which were deeper, have ices alike 
deſerted. Their produce, though equal to what 


it was originally, was not ſufficient to ſupport the 


expence of working them, which augmented every 
day. The mines of Quito, Cuſco, and Arequipa, 


have experienced that revolution wien Awaits 


many of the reſt, 


THERE are great numbers of. very. rich mines 


which the waters have invaded. The declivity of 


the ſoil which from the ſummit of the Cordeleras 
runs continually ſhelving to the South Sea, muſt 


e render theſe events more common at 
Peru 
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peru than in other places. This inconvenience, 'B JS 
which with greater care and ſkill might often have * 
been prevented or diminiſhed, has been in ſome ; 
inſtances remedied. A ſingle inſtance will be ſuf. 
ficient to ſnew that the avarice of mankind can 
ſtruggle againſt that of nature, when ſhe conceals 
or withdraws from us her treaſures, 
ToSEPH | SALCEDO, about the year 1660, had 
| diſcovered not far from the town of Puna, the 
mine of Laycacota. It was fo rich, that the ſilver 
was often cut with a chiſſel. Proſperity, which de- 
baſes little minds, had ſo elevated that of the pro- 
prietor of ſo much opulence, that he permitted all 
the Spaniards who came to ſeek their fortune in 
| this part of the new world to work ſome days on 
their own account, without weighing or taking 
any account of the preſents he made them. This 
generoſity attracted an infinite number of people 
about him, whoſe avidity made them quarrel with 
each other; z the love of money made them take 
up arms, and fall ypon one another; and their 
| benefactor, who had neglected no expedient to 
prevent and extinguiſn their ſanguinary conten- 
tions, was hanged as being the author of them. 
While he was in priſon the water got poſſeſſion of 
his mine. Superſtition ſoon made it imagined that 
this was a puniſhment for the infamous manner in 
which they had ated towards him, This idea of 
divine vengeance was revered for a long time; 
but at luſt in 1740, Diego de Bacna aſſociated 
with other opulent people, to avert the ſprings, 
which had deluged ſo much treaſure. The la- 


pours which this difficult een required, 
| | were 
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* tg K yere not finiſhed till 1734. Fhe mine yields as 
— much now as it did at firſt. But mines ſtil} richer 
than this have been diſcovered, which have en. 
Perienced no revolution. Such, for example, is 
that of Potoſi, which was found in the fame coun- 
try where the Incas worked that of Porco. 
Ax Indian, named Hualpa, in 1545, purſuing 
fome deer, in order to climb certain ſteep rocks 
laid hold of a buſh, the roots of which looſened 
from the earth, and brought to view an ingot of 
_ filver. The Indian had recourſe to it for his own 
_ uſe, and never failed to return to his treaſure every 
time that his wants or his defires ſollicited him to 
it. The change that had happened in his fortune 
was remarked by his countryman Guanca, to 
whom he avowed the ſecret. The two friends 
could not keep their counſel and enjoy their good 
fortune. They quarrelled ;; on which the indif- 
creet confident diſcovered the whole to his maſter 
Villaroel, a Spaniard that was ſettled in the neigh- 
bourhood. Upon this the mine became known 
and was worked; and a great number of mines 
were found in its vicinity; the principal of which 
are in the northern part of the mountain, and 
their direction is from north to ſouth. The moſt 
intelligent people of Peru have obſerved, that this 
is in general, the direction of the richeſt mines. 
Tux fame of what was paſſing at Potoſi ſoon 
prend abroad, and there was ſoon built at the foot 
of the mountain, a town conſiſting of ſixty thou- 
ſand Indians, and ten thoufand Spaniards. The 
ſterility of the ſoil did not prevent it's being im- 
mediately peopled. Corn, fruits, flocks, Ameri- 
can 
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can ſtuffs, European luxuries arrived there from 
every quarter, Induſtry, which every where fol- 
Jows the current of money, could not ſearch for it 
uith ſo much ſucceſs as at its ſource, It evidently 
appeared that in 1738 theſe mines produced an- 


nually 22,338,975 livres *, without reckoning the 
filver which was not tegiſtered, and what had been 
carried off by ſmuggling. From that time the 
produce has been ſo much diminiſhed, that no 
more than one eighth part of the coin which was 


formerly ſtruck, is now made. . 


| Tax mine of Potoſi, and all the mines of South 


America, in purifying their gold and filver, uſe mer- 


cury, with which they are ſupplied from Guanga 
Velica. Mercury, ſays an able naturaliſt, is found 


in two different ſtates in the boſom of the earth; 


it is either altogether pure, and in the fluid form 
which is proper to it, and then it is denominated 
virgin mercury, becauſe it has not experienced the 


action of fire, in order to be extracted from the 
mine; or it is found combined with ſulphur, and 


then it forms a ſubſtance of a red colour, which is 
more or leſs vivid, called cinnabar. | 

Tr. the mine of virgin mercury, which was 
lately diſcovered at Montpellier under che build- 


ings of the town itſelf, and for that reaſon will 
probably never be worked, there had been no 


others known in Europe, except thoſe of Udria in 
Carniola. Theſe are in a valley, at the foot of 
high mountains, which were called by the Romans 


Alpes 7 BP hey were diſcovered by n in 


Near bal. 


1 7. 
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1497. They are about nine hundred feet deep, 7 


The deſcent into them is by pits, as into all other 


mines. There are under ground an infinite num. 

ber of galleries, of which ſome are fo low, that it 
is neceſſary to ſtoop 1 in order to paſs along; there. 

are places where it is ſo hot, that if one ſtops ever 
ſo ſhort a time, one is in a profuſe ſweat: it is 
from theſe ſubterraneous caverns that mercury is 
drawn. Some ſtones ate replete with it to that 
degree, that when they are bruiſed, this ſubſtance 
iſſues out in the form of globules or drops. *Tis 
found alſo. in a ſpecies of clay: ſometimes even 

this mercury is ſeen running down like rain, and 
o0zes ſo copiouſly among the rocks which form 

the vaults of theſe ſubterraneous caverns, that a 
man has often red e Pound of it in 
a a day. 

Turkx are ſome people ſo boni of the . 
lous, that they prefer this mercury to the other; 
which is mere prejudice. Experience ſhews that 
the beſt mercury that can be uſed either in medi- 
cine or in metallurgy, is that which hath been 
extracted from cinnabar. In order to ſeparate the 


natural combination of theſe two volatile ſubſtan- 


ces, ſulphur and mercury, recourſe muſt neceſſarily 
be had to the action of fire, to which ſome inter- 
mediate ſubſtance muſt be joined. This is either 
the filings of ſteel or copper, or the regulus of 
antimony, or lime, or ſame fixed alkaline ſalt. 
This laſt ſpecies of mercury is drawn from Hungary, 


Sclavonia, Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuli, and Nor- 


mandy; eſpecially from Almaden in Spain, which 
was 2 famous mine even in the time of the Ro- 
F mans, | 


P 
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mans, and which with that of Guanca Velica has 
for ſome ſhort time * to * the "_ 


niſh colonies. | 
Tux common opinion is, that this laſt mine was 


diſcovered in 1364. The trade of mercury was 
then ſtill free: it became an excluſive trade in 


1571. At this period all the mines of mercury 


were ſhut, and that of Guanga Velica alone was 


worked, the property of which the king reſerved 
to himſelf. It is not found to diminiſh. This 
mine is dug in a prodigiouſly large mountain, 
fixty leagues from Lima. In its profound abyſs 
are ſeen ſtreets, ſquares, and 2 chapel, where the 
myſteries of religion on all feſtivals-are celebrated. 


Millions of flambeaux are RP * to en- 


lighten i it. 


Taz earth, which contains che quickſilver of 


this mine, is, according to the opinion of a cele- 


brated traveller, of a whitiſh red, like ill burnt 


brick. It is pounded, and put into an earthen 
| Kiln, the upper part of which is a vault like an 
oven, ſomewhat of a ſpherical form. This is ex- 


tended on an iron grate covered with earth, under 
which a gentle fire is kept up with the herb icbo, 
which is fitter for this proceſs than any other com- 
buſtible matter, and the cutting of which on this 


account is prohibited twenty leagues round. The 
heat which penetrates this earth makes the pounded 


mineral ſo hot, that the quickſilver iſſues out of it 


volatiliſed in ſmoke. But as the upper part of the 
kiln is cloſely ſtopped, the ſmoke finds no iſſue 


| but by a ſmall hole which has a communication 


vith a ſeries of earthen retorts that are : round, and 
the 
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the necks of which are inſerted into each other. | 
There, this ſmoke circulates and condenſes! by 
means of a little water, which is at the bottom of 


each retort. The quickſilver then falls in a well 


formed liquid. Leſs of it is collected in the firſt 
than in the laſt retorts. They would all grow ſo 


hot as to break in pieces, if care were not taken 
— them on the outſide with water. 


PRivarg people at their own expence work 


the mine of Guanca Velica. They are obliged to 


deliver to government at a ſtipulated price all the 
mercury they extract from it. As ſoon as they 


have procured the quantity which the demands of 
one year require, the work is ſuſpended. Part of 
the mercury is fold on the ſpot, and the reſtis 
ſent to the royal magazines throughout all Peru, 
from whence it is delivered out at the ſame price 


„ 


as it is ſold for in Mexico. This arrangement, 
which has occaſioned many of the mines to drop, 


and prevented others from being opened, is in- 


excuſable in the Spaniſh ſyſtem. The court of 
Madrid, in this reſpect, merits the fame reproaches 


as a miniſtry in other countries would i incur, that 
would be blind enough to lay a duty on the TIP 


ments of agriculture, 
Tux mine of Guanga | Velica ET affets 


| thoſe who work in it with convulſions: this and 
the other mines, which are not leſs unhealthy, are 


all worked by the Peruvians. Theſe unfortunate 


victims of an inſatiable avarice are crowded all 


together and plunged naked into theſe aby ſſes, the 


N part of which are deep, and all cache 
cold 


ek. 


r 
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cold. "Tyranny has invented this refinement in B o oK 


eſcape its reſtleſs vigilance. If there are any 
wretches who long ſurvive ſuch ee it is the 
uſe of cocoa that preſerves tbemn. 

Tut cocoa. is a ſhrub which hardly ever nog 


higher than from three to four feet; its fruit is 


diſpoſed in bunches. It is red when it begins to 
ripen, and black when it hath attained its matu rty 


Its leaf, which is ſoft, of a pale green, and reſembling 
that of the myrtle, is the delight of the Peruvians. 
They chew it after having mixed it with a white 


earth which they call mambis; it is uſed by them 
for food ; it ſtrengthens their ſtomachs, and ſup- 


ports their courage. If thoſe who are buried in 
the mines are_ in want of it, they ceaſe working, 


and no means whatever can compel them to re- 
ſume their labour. Their oppreſſors, therefore, 


furniſn them with as much as they require, ſub- 
ſtracting the price of it from their daily wages. 


The environs of Cuſco furniſh the beſt cocoa. 


Tas plant, the other productions of the coun- 
try, and the produce of all the manufactures, are 
_ diſperſed throughout the empire in three different 
ways. The towns ſituated on the coaſt are fur- 
niſhed with proviſions by veſſels that are adapted 


to thoſe ſeas, which are always calm. An innu- 
merable' multitude. of mules, which are brought 
from Tucuman, are uſed in the intercourſe which 


| ſeveral. provinces have with each other, The 


greateſt circulation is effected by means of the 
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cruelty to render it impoſſible for any thing to — 


Mutual 

communi- 
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different 
provinces 
Peru 
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On the banks of this river, the origin of which 
is in the Cordeleras, the Spaniards at the time of | 


the conqueſt built a pretty conſiderable town, at 


fix leagues diſtance from the ſea. This is defend. 
ed by three forts lately erected, and only garriſoned 
with burgeſſes. Theſe forts are built with large 
pieces of wood, diſpoſed i in palliſades. The nature 


of this wood, which is proof againſt water, ſoits 
the moiſture of the ſoil. 55 


Ir is mentioned in the accounts of a Spaniſh | 
philoſopher, that on this coaſt, as well as that of 


\ Guatimala, is found the murex, which yields that 


purple fo celebrated by the antients, and which 
the moderns have imagined was loſt. The ſhell 
which contains it, adheres to the rocks that are 


waſhed by the ſea. It is of the ſize of a large 


walnut. The liquor of this animal may be ex. 
trated two ways; ſome kill it, after they have 


drawn it out of the ſhell, then preſs it with a knife 
from head to tail, ſeparate from the body the part 


where the liquor is collected, and throw away the 


reſt. When this operation, after being repeated 
on ſeveral ſnails, has afforded a certain quantity of 
fluid, the thread intended to be dyed is dipped in 
it, and the proceſs is finiſhed. The colour, which 


is at firſt of the whiteneſs of milk, becomes after- 


wards green, and is not purple till the thread js 


dry. Thoſe who diſapprove this method, draw 


the fiſh partly out of the ſhell, and ſqueezing it 
make it yield a fluid which ſerves for dying: they 


repeat this operation four times at different inter- 


vals, but always with leſs ſucceſs. If they continue 


it, the fiſn dies, by their deſtroying that which 


Bos conſtitutes 
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wool, linen, ON MINS. orion omens 

BEs Es this object of curioſity, Guayaquil & fur- 
niſhes the inland country of the empire with oxen, 
mules, ſalt, and ſalt fiſh; it ſupplies Europe and 


Mexico with a great quantity of cocoa, but Peru 


with only a ſmall quantity, as there the herb of 
Paraguay is generally preferred. It is the univerſal 


dock-yard of the South Sea, and might, partly, . 


become that of the mother country. We know 


no country on the globe that equally abounds in 
yood for Hip- building and maſts, either as to 
quality or quantity. Hemp and pitch, of which 
it is deſtitute, might eaſily be furniſhed wy Chili 


and Guatimala. 


Bur what renders Guss of ill — im- 
n advantage it poſſeſſes of being the 
neceſſary mart and bond of communication of the 
mountains of Peru with its valleys, with Panama 
and with Mexico. All the merchandiſe which theſe 
countries exchange, paſſes through the hands of its 

merchants. The largeſt veſſels ſtop at the harbour 
of the iſland of Puna, which is ſituated at the en- 


trance of the gulph, and others 8⁰ _ the river 


1 abour forty leagues. e 

xs Norwrrn3TANDING-: ſo many FINER of pro- 
ſperity, the people of Guayaquil, whoſe numbers 
amount to twenty thouſand ſouls, are far from be- 
n wealthy. The fortunes of its inhabitants 
Vor. U. „„ 8 have 


545 
contcmes the firſt principle of its life, and which B 0 > OK 
it is no longer able to renew. No colour at pre- — 
ſent known, can be compared to this of which ve 
ae ſpeaking, either as to luſtre, livelineſs, or 
duration; it ſucceeds better with cotton than with 
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have been ſucceſſively deſtroyed nine times by fires, 
which have been aſcribed to the diſcontentedneg | 
of the negroes, and by pirates, who have twice 
ſacked the town. | Thoſe fortunes, which have 


been acquired ſince theſe fatal periods, have not 


continued in the country. A climate, where the 


heat is intolerable the whole year, and the rains 


inceſſant for ſix months; where dangerous and 


noiſome inſects do not allow any tranquillity; where 


diſtempers of the moſt oppoſite degrees of tempera. 
ture appear to be united; where one lives in the 
perpetual dread of loſing one's fight,” ſuch a cli- 
mate is by no means proper to fix the reſidence of 


its inhabitants. Such perſons are only ſeen here, 
as have not acquired eſtates ſufficient to enable 


them to remove elſewhere, and ſpend their days in 
indolence and pleaſure. A taſte, which predo- 
minates in the empire, induces the wan omen: 


to reſide at Lima. 


Tais capital of Peru, ſo cache in all parts 
of che world, is ſituated at two leagues from the 


| ſea, in a delicious plain, at about an equal diſ- 


.. tance from the equator and the ſouthern tropic, 


to unite. as it were all the riches and delights of 


South America. The proſpect from it on one 


ſide extends over a tranquil ocean, on the other it 


commands a diſtance of thirty leagues as far as the 
Cordeleras. The ſoil of its territory is nothing but 


a heap of flints, which the ſea has undoubtedly in 


a ſeries of ages piled together, but they are cover- | 
ed with earth a foot below the ſurface, which the 


ſpring waters, that are every where fou nd on 


5 digging, have brought from the mountains. Te is 


1677+. 
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| 1 vain that the Spaniards would attribute the origin B J 98 
der theſe warers to their being filtrated from the ſea; 
e the theory of the globe and its natural conſtruc- Fes | 
| tion: teſtify againſt the validity of this opinion, 

_ which all experiments beſides confirm to be falſe. 


Sud AR canes, incredible multitudes of olives, 


W 


: WM fone vines, artificial meads, paſtures full of ſalt 
| which give mutton an exquiſite taſte, ſmall grain 
2 appropriated to the feeding of fowls, fruit-trees of 
— every kind, and eertain other plantations, cover the 
e ſurface of theſe fortunate plains; A ſea replete 
- with fiſh contributes its ſtores to rendet proviſions 
f plentiful at a moderate price. Crops of wheat 
and barley added to this reſource ; but-an earth- 
quake happening about a century ago, cauſed 
BW fuch a revolution, that the ſeeds rotted without 
Y ſprouting. After forty years of ſterility, the huſ- 
t. bandman ſeeing the ſoil improved, was diſpoſed to 


reſume: his former occupations. Chili, which had 
an excluſive privilege of furniſhing Lima with pro- 
viſions, oppoſed the cultivation of its territory, and 
the capital of Spain did not allow that of Peru to 
8 ſupport itſelf again by 1 its own productions till 17 50. 
Lima, founded more than two centuries ago, 
and built by the deſtroyers of Peru, has been de- 
ſtroyed at different times by eleven earth-quakes. 
The twelfth, which happened on the 28th of 


t. October 1746, in three minutes time ingulphed 
1 the town, its harbour of Callao, all the veſſels be- 
a + longing to the coaſt, with fifteen hundred millions “, 


b as it is reported, of filver, either coined, woken, 

1 or in ingots. Thoſe who had for a long time been 
8 | 
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ſunk as it were into a ſtate of lethargy, have been 
awakened by this violent concuſſion. A new 
ſpirit of activity and emulation has been produc. 
tive of labour and induſtry. Lima, though le 
wealthy, is at preſent more agreeable'than in 1682, 
when its gates preſented to the view of the duke 
of Palata on his entering, ſtreets paved with ſilver, 
Taxss ftreets now are only regular, with neat - 
| houſes and public buildings which diſplay ſkill and 
taſte.. The water of the river which waſhes its 
walls, has been confined in Proper channels, 
and diſtributed for the convenience of the citi- 
zens, the ornament of gardens, and the fertility of 
the fields. 

Bur the walls of the city are defective from the 
very ſolidity of their foundations, At the diſtance 
of a few leagues from Lima we ſee ſame houſes for- 
. merly built, that were but juſt placed as it were on 
the ſurface of the earth without any cement; which, 
however, have reſiſted thoſe aſſaults and convul. 
ſions that have overturned the deep- laid edifices | 
of the Spaniards. The natives of the country, 
when they ſaw the foundations dug, and built 
with mortar, ſaid that their tyrants were digging 
- craves for themſelves. Perhaps it was ſome con- 
ſolation to the wretchedneſs of the conquered, to 
foreſee that the earth itſelf would take its revenge 
of its depopulators; but in this reſpect two centu- 
ries of chaſtiſement have not reformed them. 
The pleaſure of having commodious houſes, or 
the vanity of raiſing ſpacious ones, ſtill triumphs 
over * Ganger of their being cruſhed! to. _ 
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Tu ſcourges of nature, which gave occaſion 
| 0 the introduction of the arts into Lima, have 
produced no happy revolution in the manners of 


its inhabitants. Superſtition, which reigns througi- 


out the whole extent of the Spaniſh dominions, at 
Peru has two ſcepters at its command; one of 
gold, for the uſurping and triumphant nation; 


the other of iron, for the enſlaved and pillaged in- 


habitants. The ſcapulary and the roſary are all 
the tokens of religion which the monks require of 
the Spaniards. - It is on the form and colour 


of theſe kinds of - taliſmans that the popu- 


lace and the grandees found the proſperity of 


their undertakings, the ſucceſs of their amorous 
_ intrigues, and the hopes of their ſalvation. The 
religious habit aſſumed in the laſt moments, con- 
ſtitutes the ſecurity of opulent people who have 
lived ill; they are convinced, that when wrapped 
in this cloathing, which is ſo formidable to the 
devil, he will not dare to deſcend into their graves, 
and ſeize upon their ſouls. If their aſhes repoſe 
near the altar, they hope to partake of the ſacri- 


fices and prayers of the prieſts, much more than 


the poor and the ſlaves. Influenced by {ſuch fatal 


prejudices, what enormities will they not commit 
to acquire riches, which ſecure their happineſs in 


this world, and in the next? The vanity of im- 


mortalizing their name, and the promiſe of eternal 
fe, ſecure to the monks a fortune, which they can 
no longer enjoy; and families are difappointed 
of an inheritance, whether acquired by honeſty or 


fraud, by legacies which ſerve to enrich men who 


have diſcovered the ſecret of eſcaping poverty, by 


Nun 3 devoting 
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A K devoting themſelves to it. Thus it is that the 
' wok order of ſentiments, - ideas, and things is ſub. 
verted; and the children of opulent parents are 
condemned to miſery by the pious rapaciouſneſs of 
a number of voluntary mendicants. The French, | 
Dutch, and Engliſh loſe: their national prejudices 
by travelling; the Spaniard carries his along with 
him throughout the whole univerſe : and ſuch is 
the madneſs of bequeathing legacies to the church, 
that the ground of all the houſes of Peru belongs 
to the prieſthood, or depends on them with regard 
to rent. The inſtitution of Monkiſh orders has 
done at Peru what the law of the Vacuf will do, 
ſooner or later, at Conſtantinople. Here the people 
bequeath their fortunes to a minaret, in order to 
ſecure it to their heirs; there they deprive an heir 
of it by leaving it to a monaſtery from the dread 
of being damned. The means are a little different, 
but in the end the effect is the ſame. In both 
. countries, the church is the gulph, in which all 
the riches are abſorbed, and theſe Caſtilians, who 
were heretofore fo formidable, ſhrink before ſuper- 
ſtition, as Aſiatic flaves do 1 in the preſence of their 
deſpot. | 
Ir we were to "OY of the Cone 1 be | 
extravagancies, we ſhould be tempted to believe 
them to be totally ſtupid ; but we ſhould be miſ- 
taken. The inhabitants of the valleys have ſome 
degree of penetration, and thoſe of the mountains 
are not deſtitute of it. Both deem themſelves 
very much ſuperior to the Spaniſh Europeans, 
whom they conſider as s cavalies, that is to ſay 


butes, — | Tuer 


— 
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Din poſſeſs more underſtanding than courage. 


All theſe people, though diſſatisfied with govern- 


ment, are alike ſubmiſſive to it. Men every where 
forget their numbers and their ſtrength. There, 
even the very name of royal officers is formidable; 


and four ſoldiers, diſpatched by the viceroy, make 


whole towns tremble at the diſtance of four hun- 
dred leagues from the capital. | 


Tais timidity in a Peruvian, is the cauſe or the, 


| effect of his effeminacy. He lives among courte- 


Zans, or amuſes himſelf at home in drinking the 


herb of, Paraguay. He is afraid to diminiſh the 


joys of love by confining it within legitimate bonds. 
The majority of the inhabitants marry behind the 


church, that is their expreſſion, which ſignifies 
+ living in a ſtate of concubinage. If the children 
who iſſue from this commerce are acknowledged 


by their parents, they inherit, and their birth in- 
curs no ſtain, The biſhops anathematize every 


year, at Eaſter, thoſe perſons who are united in 
theſe illicit bonds. But what power have theſe vain 

terrors againſt the impulſe of amorous deſires, 
which are ſanctified by cuſtom, againſt the tolera- 
tion or example of eccleſiaſtics of the ſecond order, 
and againſt the climate, which is continually con- 


tending, and at laſt proves victorious over all the 


civil and religious laws that oppoſe its influence ? 
Tux charms of the Peruvian women are ſuperior 


to the terror which the ſpiritual arms of Rome in- 
ſpire. The majority of them, eſpecially the wo- 


men of Lima, have eyes ſparkling with vivacity, 
a fair ſkin, a complexion that is delicate, animated, 
full of F and life, and a ſlender and 
2 Nn 4 __ wel 
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well-formed ſhape, which is extremely alluring, 


But that which has a greater effect on the men, 4 | 


the ſmallneſs of a pretty foot, which in their in. 


fancy is faſhioned: to this diminutiveneſs by ſtrait 


ſhoes. They turn away from the large feet of the 
Spaniſh: women to admire thoſe of a Peruvian; } 
who to the artifice of generally concealing them; 
adds the happy _ of Wen letting chem 
be ſee. 

To theſe very mall "I we may add long treſſes 
Won might ſerve as a veil to modeſty, on ac. 
count of their thickneſs and colour, and their na- 
tural diſpoſition to grow long. The women of 
Lima dreſs ſome of their hair very high on their 
heads, and the reſt they ſuffer to fall on their ſhoul. 


ders in the form of ringlets, without buckling or 
curling it. They are fo jealous of preſerving it in 


its own men beauty, that they do not put the 
Jeaſt additional ornament to it.“ Pearls and dia- 
monds are reſerved for ear: rings, for large neck. 


laces, for bracelets, for rings, and for a plate of 
gold ſuſpended on the center of the boſom bya 


ribband which goes round the body. A woman 
even who has no titles, and is not ennobled, ſeldom 
goes out full dreſſed, but ſhe diſplays in jewels 
from the value of an hundred to an hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres * ; yet it is the faſhion to af. 1 
fect an indifference for theſe trifles. It is neceſſary 


that a woman ſhould loſe, or let fall, ſome of them 


without taking notice of it, that ſhe ſhould al- | 


ways have ſome jewel to replace or to add. 
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Bur what ſeduces the eyes and raiſes the greateſt 
emotion, is a dreſs which leaves the boſom and 
the ſhoulders bare, and only defcends to half way 
the leg. From thence, to the anele falls a lace, 
through which are ſeen the ends of garters em- 
broidered with gold or ſilver, and ornamented with 
pearls. The linen, the petticoat, the habit, all 
js loaded with the fineſt lace, A woman ſeldom 
appears in public without being attended by three 
or four ſlaves, moſt of them mulatto women, in 
liveries as the men are, and adorned-with lace as 
their miſtreſſes. | 
Tusk ladies are fond of n, They are 
never without amber, they ſcent their linen and 
their cloaths with it, and even their noſegays, as 
if there were ſomething wanting to the natural 
perfume of flowers. The amber is undoubtedly an 
additional allurement to the men, and the flowers 
impart a new attraction to the women. With 
theſe they adorn their ſleeves, and ſometimes their 
hair, like ſnepherdeſſes. In the great ſquare of 
Lima, where there are every day fold flowers, to 
the amount of ſixteen or twenty thouſand livres“, 
ladies are feen in gilt calaſhes, purchaſing what is 
moſt rare without regard to the price; and men in 
crowds adoring and contemplating what nature has 
formed moſt charming to embelliſh and enchant 
the dream of life. | 
Wars can theſe delights be injoyed more than 
at Peru? It is the propet province of the women 
to feel and communicate them. Among other 
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pleaſures the women of Lima love muſic, of which 
they are extravagantly fond. Nothing is heard 
on every ſide but ſinging, and concerts of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. They have frequent balls. 


They dance here with ſurprizing lightneſs, but 
they neglect the graces of the arms to attend o 
the agility of the feet, and eſpecially to the in- 


flections of the body; which are images of the 


true emotions of voluptuoulneſs, as'the expreſſion 


of the countenance is the true accompaniment of 


dancing. As the arms conſpire to give grace to 


the attitude, fo the ideas of pleaſure are ſtill more 


ſtrongly expreſſed by the body. In countries 
Where theſe ſenſations are moſt lively, dancing will 
agitate the feet and the body more than ;the 
arms. 


Suck are the pleaſures which the women taſte 


and diffuſe at Lima. Among many expedients to 
heighten and preſerve their charms, they have a 


cuſtom which it were to be wiſhed that they would 


conſent to abandon, which is the uſe: of limpion. 
This name is given to ſmall rolls of tobacco, four 


inches long and nine lines in diameter, wrapped in 


the whiteſt thread, from which the tobacco. 
drawn out as it is uſed. The ladies only put the 


end of the limpion to their mouth, and chew it for 


'A moment, 


TuIs maſtication is particularly uſed. in public 


aſſemblies, where women receive company. Here 
is a drawing room, along one fide of which runs 


an alcove half a foot high, and five or fix feet 
broad; it is here that careleſly ſeated, and with 


croſſed legs on carpets and ſuperb cuſhions, 5 
pass 
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F * whole days without changing their poſture 


even to eat; they uſe little tables, placed before 


them, for any work with which they chooſe to 
amuſe themſelves. The men whom they admit 


to their converſation fit in elbow chairs, unleſs 


their adorers, from greater intimacy, are permitted 
to deſcend in the alcove, which is, as it were, the 


ſanctuary of worſhip and of the idol. Yet theſe | 


goddeſſes love rather to be affable than haughty; 
and, baniſhing ceremony, they play on the harp 
and guitar, and e th ane dance when they are 
deſired. | 


THeir huſbands are not the ae who are the 


chief objects of their complaiſance. As the greateſt 


part of the moſt conſiderable citizens of Lima are 


devoted to their courtezans, the great heireſſes are 


reſerved for Europeans, who come over into 
America, The advantage which theſe have of 
making the fortunes of their huſbands, naturally 
prompts them to exert an authority over them : 
but let them only have the ſway of which they are 
ſo jealous, and · they will prove conſtantly faithful. 
So cloſely. is virtue connected with a certain de- 
gree of pride} - © ES | 

Tu manners of the Meſtees, and of hs free 
Molatioes, who compoſe the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants of Lima, and who are employed in 
the arts, hardly differ from the manners. of the 


Spaniards. The habit they have contracted of 


ſleeping after dinner, and repoſing one part of the 


day, makes them ſet a greater price upon their 


labour than they ought. The time they devote to 


labour muſt procure them the conveniences as well 


as 


wh 
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1 O 0 Kk ag the luxuries of life, which in general they carry 


VII. 


＋＋ to great excels. Their wives in particular value 


themſelves on the magnificence of their furniture 


and dreſs. They never go out but in carriages, 
and imitate the ladies of the firſt rank even with 
regard to their ſhoes. They habituate themſelves 
to preſs their feet very tight in order to hide their 


natural ſize, which is ſeldom corrected by this 
management. But though they carry their imi. 
tation ſo far as to form companies and aſſemblies, 


as they do, yet they never attain a perfect reſem. 
blance to them. Their huſbands are ſtill further 


removed from the polite manners of the European 


Spaniard or the Creole, though there is bur little 
real merit or genius required to copy them. They 


are rude,” haughty, and troubleſome; but theſe 
faults, which are irkſome in ſociety, are ſcarce ever 


carried to ſuch exceſſes or violences as to o diſturb 
the public order. 


Tux whole commerce of . is in the hands 


of the Spaniards, the number of whom is from 
fifteen to ſixteen thouſand. The capitals they em. 
ploy in trade are immenſe. There are not in reality 
more than ten or twelve houſes whoſe capitals | 
exceed two millions ® ; but thoſe of one million + 


are very common, and of five hundred Kon d 


hores | ſtill more ſo. The defire of enjoying their 
riches, the vanity of making an appearance, the 
paſſion of ornamenting churches, prevent the for- 
tunes of the Creoles from advancing to ſuch a de- 
grec as the pature of things would admit. The 
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European Spaniards, who are ſolely occupied in 
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purſuing the plan of returning to their country.. 


ſhew that with induſtry and "Economy. people 


may very ſoon enrich themſelves. Merchants, 
who are in want of aſſiſtance, are ſure to find it in 
the poſterity of the conquerors of Peru. If ſome 
of theſe diſtinguiſned families have perpetuated 


their ſplendour by entailing their eſtates upon 


their eldeſt ſons, and by the revenues alone of 
their eſtates, the greateſt part have only ſupported 
it by taking part in commercial tranſactions. A 
| ſpecies of induſtry which is ſo honourable to hu- 


man nature, whoſe underſtanding, power, and 


activity it enlarges, has never been deemed to 
derogate from their nobility; and in this point 


alone they have abandoned the falſe and roman- 
tic ideas of their anceſtors. Theſe means joined 


to the immenſe depoſits which come from the in- 


land countries, have rendered Lima the center of 


all the tranſactions which the provinces of Peru 
are continually carrying on either among them- 


ſelves, or with Mexico and Chili, or Wu _y | 


mother country. 

Tx ſtraits of Magellan appeared as * open 
way to form this laſt connection. The length of 
the paſſage, the terror inſpired by ſtormy and al- 
moſt unknown ſeas, the fear of exciting the am- 
bition of other nations, the impoſſibility of finding 
an aſylum in caſe of unfortunate accidents; and 


other conſiderations, perhaps, rurned the general 


views towards Panama. 


Tris town, which bad been he” gate through 


which an entrance had been gained into Peru, had 
; riſen 


Communĩ- 
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2 riſen to great proſperity, when in 1670 it was 
jpoillaged and burnt by pirates. It was rebuilt on 
ga @ more advantageous ſpot, at the diſtance of four | 
or five miles from the firſt. Its harbour, called | 

Perico, is very ſecure. It is formed by an ar. | 
chipelago conſiſting of forty eight ſmall lands, 

and is capable of containing the largeſt fleets. 

| ITuIs place, a little while after it was founded, 

became the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firm, 

Some hopes were at firſt entertained from the three | 

| provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which : 
compoſed it; but this proſperity vaniſhed inſtar- 

© taneouſly, - The ſavages of Darien recovered their | 
independence; and the mines of the two other 

- provinces were found to be neither ſufficiently : 

_ . abundant, nor of an alloy good enough, to make 

it worth while to work them. Five or ſix ſmall 

: boroughs, in which are ſeen ſome Europeans quit 
naked, and a very ſmall number of Indians, W 9¾ 

have come to reſide there, form the whole of this 

tate, which the Spaniards are not aſhamed of ho. 

- nouring with the great name of kingdom. It 5 

in general barren and unwholeſome, and conti. 

+ ares nothing to trade but pearls. 

Tus pearl fiſhery is carried on in the ilande ef 

the gulph. The greateſt part of the inhabitants 
employ ſuch of their negroes in it, as are good 
ſwimmers. Theſe ſlaves plunge. and replunge in 

the ſea. in ſearch of pearls, till this exerciſe has 

. exhauſted their ſtrength or their ſpirits. + ae 

Every negro is obliged. to deliver a certain 

number of oyſters. Thoſe in which there are n 


pearls, or in which the e Pearl is not entirely formed, 
 ' 
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are not reckoned.” What he is able to find be⸗ : 8 


E 7 
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yond the ſtipulated obligation, is conſidered as his 
indiſputable property: he may ſell it to whom he 
pleaſes z but commonly he dere it to his maſter | 
at a moderate price. | 
SEA monſters, which nec more about the 
| iſlands where pearls are found than on the neigh- - R 
bouring ' coaſts, render this fiſhing dangerous. 
Some of theſe devour the divers in an inſtant. 
The manta fiſh," which derives its name from its 
figure, ſurrounds them, rolls them under its body, 
and ſuffocates them. In order to defend themſelves 
againſt ſuch enemies, every diver is armed with a 
poinard: the moment he perceives any of theſe 
voracious fiſh, he attacks them with ' precaution, 
wounds them, and drives them away. Notwith- | 
ſtanding this, there are always ſome fiſhermen _ * 
ſtroyed, and a great number crippled. R_ 
Tux pearls of Panama are commonly of a very 
fine water. Some of them are even remarkable 
for their ſize and figure: theſe were formerly ſold 
in Europe. Since art has imitated them, and the 
paſſion for diamonds has entirely ſuperſeded or pro- 
digiouſly diminiſhed the uſe of them, they have 
found a new mart, more advantageous than the a 
firſt. They are carried to 0 where ay we - . 
in great eſtimation. 5% | 
Tris branch of trade has, ie infinitely leſs 
contributed to give reputation to Panama, than 
the advantage which it hath long enjoyed of being 
the mart of all the productions of the country of 
the Incas, that are deſtined for the old world. 
Theſe W which are brought hither By a ſmall 


fleet, 
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9 fleet, were carried, ſome on mules, others by the | 
rw river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that is ſituated on 
+ the northern coaſt of the iſthmus whink eparne 

the two ſeas. __ 

| Trove the ſituation of this t town was dee 
and approved by Columbus in 1502, it was not 
built till 1584, from the ruins of Nombre de Dios. 
It is diſpoſed in the form of a creſcent, on the de. | 
clivity of a mountain which ſurrounds the har- 
* . - |. - ©: This celebrated harbour, which was far. 
merly very well defended by forts which Admiral | 
Vernon deſtroyed. in 1740, ſeems to afford an en- 
trance ſix hundred toiſes broad; but it is ſo ſrait- } 
.ened by rocks that are near the ſurface of the water, | 
that! it is reduced to a very narrow canal. Veſſeh 
can only be towed into it, becauſe they always ex- | 
perience either contrary winds or a rar alt. 
Here they enjoy perfect ſecurit . | 
IR intemperature of the hee of m AJ 
; Bello is ſo notorious, that it has been named ile 
Stave of the Spaniards. - More than once the gal- | 
leons have been left here, becauſe they had loſt 
In this place the greateſt part of their crew. The 
- Engliſh, who blockaded it in 1726, would not 
have been able to have returned to Jamaica, if 
they had waited ſome days longer. The inhabi- | 
tants themſelves do not live long, and have alla 
weak conſtitution. It is rather a diſgrace to be 
obliged to reſide here. Some negroes and mulat- | 
toes only are to be met with, with a ſmall num- 
ber of white people, fixed by the poſts that the | 
2 government intruſts them with. The garti- 
ſon fe though only conlifting of an hundred: 


and 
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and "fifiy men, does not continue here more av - 1 
three months at one time. Till the beginning of LO 
the preſent century no woman durſt lie- in here: 
ſhe would have deemed it devoting both her chil- 
dren and herſelf to certain death. It is an eſta- 
bliſhed opinion, that the domeſtic animals of Eu- 
rope, which have prodigiouſly multiplied in all the 
parts of the new world, loſe their fruitfulneſs on 
coming to Porto Bello; and if we may judge by 
the few that now are there, notwithſtanding the . 
abundance of paſtures, we might be induced "I 
believe that this opinion is not ill founded. The 
plants that are tranſplanted i into this fatal region, 
where the heat, moiſture, and the vapours are ex- 
ceſſive and continual, have never proſpered; It 
would take up too much time to recount all the 
evils experienced here; it would be difficult to 
aſſign the cauſes of them, and, er 1 
ble to point out the remedy. 


TaxsRE inconveniences N not Pilla Bello 
from becoming at firſt the center of the richeſt 
commerce that ever exiſted, While the riches of 
the new world arrived there to be exchanged for 
the productions of the old, the veſſels that ſailed 
from Spain, known by the name of galleong, 
came hither, laden with all the articles of neceſfi-  - 
ty, convenience, and luxury, which could tempt 


4 


the proprietors of the mines. , 

TAE deputies for tranſacting this N on 

both ſides, regulated on board the admiral's 

the price of goods, under the inſpection of the 2 
commander of the {ſquadron and the preſident of 
Vor. II. Oo Panama. 


8 
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| 85 K Panama. The eſtimate was not adjuſted by the 


intrinſic value of each article, but by its ſcarcity | 
or plenty. The ability of the agents conſiſted j in I 
forming their combinations ſo judiciouſſy, that 
the cargo imported from Europe ſhould abſorh 
all the treaſures that were come from Peru. It F 
was. regarded as a bad market, when: there were 

found goods neglected for want of money, or 
money not laid out for want of goods. In this 


caſe only, the Spaniſh merchants were allowed to | 


80 and traffic in the South Seas, and the Peru. | 
vian merchants were permitted to make remit. 
tances to the mother country for their purchaſes, | 

As ſoon as the prices were ſettled, the traffic | 
commenced. This was neither tedious nor dif. 
ficult, it was carried on with the utmoſt frank. 
neſs. Exchanges were made with ſo much bo. 
neſty, that they never opened their cheſts of pi: 
ſtres, nor proved the contents of their -bales, | 
This reciprocal confidence was never deceived, 
There were found more than once ſacks of gold 


mixed among ſacks of ſilver, and articles which 


were not entered on the invoice. All was exact 


reſtored before che departure of the galleons, or 


on their return. There only happened in 1654 48 | 
event, which might have interrupted this confi- 
dence. It was found in Europe, that all "the 


| piaſtres that were received at the laſt fair, had a 


fifth of alloy. The loſs was borne by the Spaniſh 
"merchants ; but as the treaſurer of the mint at 


Lima was known to be the author of this fraud, 
the reputation of the Peruvian merchants incurred 


no 0 diſgrace. Y | 
TI 
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Tas fair, the duration of which on account of 5 1 4 


2 


his noxious qualities of the air was- limited to — 


forty days, was regularly held. It is clear from 
the acts of 1595, that the galleons muſt have been 
diſpatched for Europe every year, or at the lateſt 
every eighteen months; and the twelve fleets that 


failed from the fourth of Auguſt 1628 to the third | 
of June 1645; prove that this rule was ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved. They returned at the end of eleven, ten, 
and ſometimes even eight months, with an hundred | 


millions“ and more, in gold, ſilver, and goods. 
Tuis proſperity continued without interruption 

to the middle of the ſeventeenth century. After 

the loſs of Jamaica, a conſiderable contraband trade 


took place, which till that time had been trifling. 
The ſacking of Panama in 1670, by John Morgan | 
the Engliſh pirate, was attended with ſtill more 


fatal conſequences. Peru, which ſent thither its 
ſtock before-hand, now no longer tranſmitted it 
till after the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena. 
Delays, uncertainty, diſtruſt, were the conſequen- 
ces of this change. The fairs were not much 
frequented, and ſmuggling increaſed. . 
Spam was threatened with a much greater evil. 
The Scots in 1690 landed twelve hundred men in 
the gulph of Darien. Their deſign was to gain 
the confidence of the ſavages, whom the Caſtilians 


had not been able to ſubdue, to arm them againſt 


a nation which they deteſted, to form a ſettlement 
on their We, to 8 off ur communication 
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of Carthagena with Porto-Bello, to intercept the 


ry galleons, | and to unite their forces with thoſe of 


Jamaica, in order to acquire a deciſive eee 


in this part of the new world. | 
Tais plan, which had nothing chimerical i in ir 
diſpleaſed Louis XIV. who offered to the court of 


Madrid a fleet to fruſtrate the deſign: it diſpleaſed 
the Dutch, who had reaſon to be. afraid that this 
new company would one day divide with them the 


ſmuggling trade, which they monopolized in theſe 
latitudes : it was alſo diſagreeable to Spain, which 


threatened. to confiſcate the effects of the ſubject; 


of Great Britain, who traded in her dominions; 
It was more particularly alarming to the Engliſh, 
who foreſaw, that their coloniſts would abandon 
their old plantations, to go and reſide on a territory 


teeming with gold; and that Scotland growing rich, 
would emerge from that kind of dependence towhich 


its poverty had hitherto reduced it. This violent 
and univerſal oppoſition determined King William 


to revoke a permiſſion, which his favourites had 
extorted from him. He moreover prohibited all 
his colonies in the new world from, furniſhing 
either arms, proviſions, or ammunition: to a riſing ' 
ſettlement, whoſe ruin would inſure the publie 


tranquility., Thus was ſtifled in its infancy a 


colony, the greatneſs of which did not appear to 
be remote, and muſt have been very conſiderable. 


TX Spaniards had ſcarce time to rejoice at this 
happy event. The elevation of a prince of France 
to the throne of Charles V. kindled à general 


war; _ at the commencement of the firſt hoſtili- 
; tics, 
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ties, the — were burnt ! in the por of . 
where the impoſſibility of gaining Cadiz had forced 
them to take ſhelter. The communication of 
Spain with Porto-Bello was then totally interrupt - 
ed; and the South Sea had more than ever e 
and regular connections with foreign powers. 

Tur peace of Utrecht, which ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a termination of theſe troubles, only ſerved 
to increaſe them. Philip V. who was forced to 
ſubmir, was compelled to withdraw the treaty of 
Aſſiento from the French; who being unſucceſsful 
in the whole courſe of the war, and at that time 
little acquainted with maritime commerce, had 
enjoyed this privilege from 1702, without deriving 
any conſiderable benefit from it. The F . 
were ſucceeded by the Engliſh. 4 
Tag South Sea company, which enjoyed an 

excluſive privilege, was to furniſh four thouſand 
eight hundred Africans, and to pay the king of 
Spain 160 livres * a head for every negro. It was 
obliged to-give only half for thoſe it ſhould import 
above this number, during the twenty-five firſt 
years of the ſtipulation. Ia the five laſt” it was 
prohibited to we e n an hat was gener 
in the contract. | | 

Ir was permirted: to hip from 0 
bend veſſels of an hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
in the north lea, cloaths, medicines, proviſions, and 
equipment for its ſlaves, factors, and ſhips: It 
could ſell all theſe goods to Spaniſh' veſſels, wi | 
[regs * occaſion * 1 to return. 
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O account of the diſtance, the company waz | 


authorized to build: houſes on the-river of Plata, 


to form lands in the neighbourhogd of its factories, 
and get them cultivated by negroes or natives; that | 
is to ſay, by means of this mart to engroſs the | 
whole commerce of Chili and Paraguay. I 
Tux company had not leſs freedom with regard | 
to the South Sea, It was permitted to freight at 
Panama, and in all the other parts on this coaſt, 
veſſels of four hundred tons burthen, in order to 
convey its negroes to all the coaſts - ** Peru, to 
equip them as it pleaſed, to nominate the com- 
manders of them, to bring back the produce of 
its ſales in proviſions, in gold, or in ſilver, without 
being ſabje& to any duty of import or expon. 
It might ſend to Porto Bello, and convey from 
thence to Panama, every thing that was neceſfary } 
for the fitting out of the ſhips it ſhould diſpatch. 
_ Tnoven theſe conceſſions muſt have been very 
diſagreeable to Spain, the Engliſh knew how tq 
_ avail themſelves of their ſuperiority, and com- 
pelled her to a ſtill more painful ſubmiſſion, They. | 
obtained the permiſſion of ſending every year a 3 
veſſel laden with merchandiſe to the fair of Porto- 
Bello. It always arrived with a thouſand tons bur- 
then, inſtead of five hundred which it was allowed 
to carry. It was neither furniſhed with water, 
nor proviſions, Four or five veſſels which follow- 
ed it, ſupplied its wants; and frequently ſub- 
ſtituted goods in the place of ſuch as had been 
ſold. The galleons, ruined by this competition, 
were alſo greatly detrimented by every article 
5 that the Oe poured | into their pores where they 


carried 
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carried negroes. At laſt, after the expedition b 00K 
of 1737, it was impoſſible! to. ſupport this com- — 


merce any longer, and a ſtop was put to thoſe 
famous fairs envied by all nations, though they 


might be regarded as the common treaſure of all 
people. From this period Panama and Porto-. 
Bello have aſtoniſhingly declined. Theſe two 
towns now only ſerve as a paſſage to the negroes 
that are carried into the South Sea, and for ſome 


other inconſiderable branches of a decaying; traffic. 
Affairs of greater imme, have noe med 
into another channel. 


Ir is well known, that Magellan i in nods Ad 5 
vered the famous ſtrait that bears his name, and 
which ſeparates the extremity of South America 
from Terra del Fuego. This ſtrait is computed 
to be near an hundred and ten leagues long, and 
in ſome places leſs than a league broad. Though | 
it was for a long time the only paſſage known inta 
the South Sea, the dangers incurred there cauſed 


it almoſt to be forgotten. The boldneſs of Drake 


the celebrated navigator, who ſailed by this track 
to ravage the coaſts of Peru, determined the Spa- 
niards in 1582 to form at the ſtraits of Magellan 


a ſettlement, deſtined to become the key of this: 
part of the new world. This new colony periſhed 


almoſt entirely for want of proviſions. Three 
years after, Fernando Gomez only was left there, 


who was brought back into Europe by the ad 


liſn pirate Thowas Cavendiſh, - | 
ITI loſs of. rhis colony was not fo Seas an 


evil as it was apprehended to be. The ſtraits of 


Na ceaſed to be the ad of thoſe pirates 
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vi. © who were urged by their mercenary. views to viſtt 
— theſe remote regions. Some bold navigators hav. 
ing doubled Cape Horn, this became afterwards - | 
the road which the enemies of Spain followed, 
who deſigned to paſs into the South Sea. It was 
ſtill more frequented by French veſſels, during 
the war which cauſed ſuch confuſion in Europe 2 
the beginning of the preſent century. The im- 
poſſibility which Philip V. experienced to furniſh | 
his colonies himſelf with proviſions, emboldened 
the ſubjects of his grandfather to go to Peru. The 
want of every thing which the inhabitants then ex. 
perienced, made the French to be received with | 
Joy 3 and at firſt they got a profit of eight hun. 
dred per cent. "Theſe enormous advantages were 
not continued: The competition at laſt Was ſa 
confiderable, the goods fell into ſuch diſrepute that 
it was impoſſible to ſell them, and ſeveral privateers | 
burnt them, that they might not be obliged to 
carry them back into their country. The equili- 
brium was not long in re-eſtabliſhing itſelf; and 
' theſe foreign craders made advantages that were 
eonſiderable, when the court of Madrid in 1718 
took effectual meaſures to remove them from theſe 
latitudes, which they had but too long frequented. 
Ar this time the expeditions to the South Sea 
by Cape Horn were diſcontinued. The Spaniards 
themſelves reſumed them in 1740 with tolerable 
advantage. They flattered themſelves, that at the 
expiration of the treaty of Aſſiento, that of Peru 
would reſume its former activity. They muſt 
E. have been undeceived ſince that time. The colony 
- has not furniſhed a greater deer of bark, of 
1 the 
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the wool of the” vicuna, and cocoa, than before, 


and the mines proved to be ſo conſiderably di- 


miniſhed, that the annual returns in gold and 2 


ſilver did not exceed ſeventeen millions T. There 


was no part even of this ſum for government; be- 
cauſe though the ſame duties are eſtabliſned at 
Peru as in Mexico and all the other ſettlements, 


the expences of n ee have r ee "yl 4 15 


the whole. : 
ArrAlRS were not conducted ANY more ae 


ledge, probity, and economy in the vice- royalty 
of New Grenada, which was ſeparated from that of 
Peru. This new dominion, which was formed in 


1718, extends along the South Sea from Panama 
to the gulph of Guayaquil; along the north ſea 
from Mexico to the river Oroonoko, and runs ſo 
far back 1 into land, that it t comprehends a an immenſe 4 


The ee provinces that cg this 


great government, are covered with immenſe” 
foreſts, ſeparated by high mountains, and abound. © 
ing with uncultivated lands. Theſe vaſt regions 
have not been entirely ſubdued. Here ſavages 
are to be met with in all parts, who have no other 


paſſion but that of ſurpriſing and maſſacring the 
Spaniards. Such even of the Indians who have 
been forced to ſubmit to the yoke, have vowed an 


implacable hatred againſt their tyrants. Their 


firſt concern is to perpetuate this animoſity in their 


family. They inceſſantly call to their children's 
remembrance the calamities which marked the firſt 


* Near 144,000l,. | 594 
- arrival 
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new Gre - ; 
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which was 
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B . * arrival of the deſtroyers of hay new world, and 


VII. 
— 


Remarks 


try of Quito. 


en thecoun- 


that ſanguinary ſpirit which hath never ceaſed to 
anmare their ſucceſſors. 

Ar the time of the conqueſt, rs country . 
inhabited by an infinite number of nations that 
were not populous, the greateſt part of whom led 
a wandering life, and were moſt of them ferocious 
and indolent. The men here were more active, 
the women more beautiful and fair than in the 
neighbouring climares. The country being at a 
confiderable diſtance from any of the great rivers, 


twenty, thirty and forty leagues may ſometimes 


be croſſed without meeting with a hut. Since the 


time of the invaſion, this ſcanty population hath 
| ſcarce ſuffered any diminution 5 becauſe there has 


been no deſtructive labour carried on there, and 
that the ſubjected people have not been condemned 


to work in the mines. It is ſeldom that any. thing | 


is exacted from thetn beſides the tribute impoſed. 
Some pay this with proviſions; others with gold, 


which they find in the torrents or rivers. There 


are others who fulfil this kind of obligation from 
the profits they make on certain European goods, 
which they ſell to the rs have not al 


been ſubdued. 


Tux country of Quitsy, which hath been incor- 
porated with what is called the new kingdom, is 
the beſt known and the moſt agreeable part of it. 
Nothing, for inſtance, can be compared to the 
valley formed between the ne chain of the 
Cordeleras mountains. 35231320 FLING, it 170 

Is" the center of the torrid zone, and en 
immediately under the equator, all the 
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of icy are here inceſſantly enjoyed. The mild 5 
neſs of the air, the equality of day and night, „ 


yield a thouſand delights in a country whieh the 
ſun ſurrounds with a girdle of fire. It is preferred 


to the climate: of the remperate zones, where the 


change of the ſeaſons occaſions ſenſations too mueh 
oppoſite not to be inconvenient from that very in- 
_ equality, Nature appears to have combined under 


the line that covers ſo many ſeas and ſo little land, 


a multitude of circumſtances which conſpire to 


moderate the ardent, heat of the ſun; theſe are the 


elevation of the globe in this ſummit of its ſphere z 
the vicinity of mountains of immenſe height and 
extent, and always covered with ſnows; and con- 
tinual winds. which refreſh the country the whole 
year, by interrupting the force of the perpendicular 
rays of heat. The whole univerſe would not af- 
ford a more agreeable retreat than the territory 
of Quito, if ſo many advantages were not counter- 
balanced by ſome inconyeniences.  __ 05 
Ar one or two o'clock after noon, 1 time 


when the morning, which is almoſt always very 


fine, ends, the vapours begin to riſe, and the ſky 
is covered with gloomy clouds which are changed | 


into ſtorms. . Then the whole atmoſphere is illu- 


minated, and appears to be ſet on fire by light - 
ning; and the thunder makes the mountains re- 
ſound with a terrible poiſe, To theſe may be 
added dreadful earthquakes which ſometimes hap- 


pen; at other times rain or ſunſhine. prevails with- 
out intermiſſion for fifteen days together; and then 


ihere is an 80 conſternation, The exceſs 


. 
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of moiſture ſpoils what is ſown, and drought pro- 
duces dangerous diſeaſe. oF 
Bur excepting when theſe Ts Senden; 


; 3 are very rare, take place, the climate of 


Quito is one of the moſt. wholeſome, The air is 
generally ſo pure, that thoſe nauſeous inſets are 


there unknown which diſtreſs the greateſt part of 


the provinces of America, Though licentiouſneſs 
and negle& render venereal complaints here al. 


moſt general, the people ſuffer very little from 
them. Thoſe who have inherited this contagious 


diſtemper, or who have acquired it, grow old 


equally without danger and without inconvenience, 
Tux fertility of the foil anſwers to the mildneſs 
of the climate. The moiſture and the action of 


the ſun, being continual and always ſufficient to 


unfold and ſtrengthen the ſhoots, the agreeable 
picture of the three moſt beautiful ſeaſons of the 
year is continually preſented to the eye. In pro- 
portion as the graſs withers, freſh graſs ſprings 
up ; and the enamel of the. esd is hardly 
paſt, but it appears afreſn. The trees are inceſ- 
ſantly covered with green leaves, adorned with 
odoriferous flowers, and always laden with fruit; 
the colour, form and beauty of which are at once 
exhibited in all their ſeveral progreſſive ſtates from 


their firſt appearance to their maturity. The corn 
_ advances in the fame progreſſion of fertility that is 


always renewing, At one view one may behold 


the new ſown! ſeed ſpringing up, ſome that is grown 
larger and ſpiked with ears, ſome turning yellow, 


and ſome under the reaper's ſickle, The whole 


pear is paſſed in ſowing and reaping, within the 


A 
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ai of the ſame field, or the ſame horizon. 
This conſtant variety depends on the ſituation of 
the mountains, hillocks, plains, and valleys. | 


all proviſions, - and the low price at which the im- 
_ poſſibility of exporting them neceſſarily keeps 
them, has ſunk the whole province, eſpecially the 
capital, in the greateſt idleneſs and diſorder. _ 
| Quito, which was conquered by the Spaniards 
in 15 34. and is built on the declivity of the famous 
mountain of Pitchincha in the Cordeleras, may 
have fifty thouſand inhabitants, the greateſt part 


debauchery. 'T hough ſuch manners are common 
in all the Spaniſh colonies, they have not been car- 
ried in any other ſpot to the ſame exceſs of cor- 
ruption. Among the various paſſions which have 
there been indulged. with the moſt licentious free- 


Ave! in its conſequences. | 


poniard, yet the meſtees, free negroes, or ſlaves, 
are ſeldom without one. Thus it is that every 


nation. The abuſe of thoſe aſylums which ſe- 
cure "impunity to ſuch horrid acts, is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of theſe diſturbances. It is to be hoped 


cellity of a remedy. _ 

Tar. mother-country contnualitigyputes' to hs 

y depravity of manners, the ruin of thoſe. gold and 
flyer; mines that were qpened at the time of the 
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_'Tmis plenty of 'corn, maize, ſugar, flocks, and 5 


of whom are abandoned to ſhameful and habitual 


dom, that of gaming has always been moſt de- 


Touch it is prohibited by law to carry 2 x. 


week, and almoſt every day, is marked by aſſaſſi- 


that the exceſs of the evil will Foun, out the ne- 


of thoſe that have been 
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ſince gradually diſcovered. The province, it ig 
aſſerted, might apply to this kind of induſtry 
with ſo much the. more ſucceſs, as it is better 
peopled with Indians and Spaniards than any other 
country of the new world, and derives from it. 
ſelf prodigious plenty of excellent 
which in other parts muſt he brought from a great 


diſſtance, and at a very conſiderable expence. Then 


this country, formerly ſo opulent, might again 
riſe to its former ſtate, and reſume a luſtre which 


prejudice and the turn of the place will always 


preyent its deriving from its own * and | 
manufactures. 5 


THe Spaniards barn at ales: and thoſe tha 


are ſent from Evrope to take upon themſelves the | 


eee of! it, find theſe reproaches, il found - 

Their general opinion is, that the mines of 
25 province are not ſufficiently rich to defray the 
charge of working them. We cannot pretend to 
decide this point. Yet if we only reflect on the 
ardour that theſe conquerors have always mani- 
feſted for this ſpecies of riches, which without any 


labour on their part coſt them nothing but the 


blood of thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of it, we 
may venture to conclude, that nothing but an en- 


tire impoſſibility, founded, on experience, could 


determine this nation to deny itſelf the purſuit of 


its natural inclinations, and reſiſt the urgent foli- 


citations of the mother-cou ntry. 

Taz province of Quito has. endeavoured to 
make up the deficiency of its mines by the pro- 
duce of its manufactures. A prodigious quantity 


| of hats, common goth, light ſtuffs, and baize is 


| "made 
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it exported annually for a long time to the amount A 


of five or ſix millions of livees*.. With this aſſiſt- 


ance it has heen enabled to pay for che wines, 


brandies, and oils, that it, was never allowed to 
draw from its on territory; for the dried and 


ſalted fiſn which was brought from the coaſts ; for 
the ſoap which is made at Truxillo from the 


fat of goats, which haye exceedingly multiplied 
there; for the iron uſed in all its works of agri- 
culture; and for all thoſe articles of luxury it was 
ſupplied with from the old world. This traffic has 
diminiſhed more than one half. At all times the 

inhabitants of the province. kept up the pride of 
dreſſing in European cloth, known throughout 


| - all America by the name of the cloth of Caſtille. 
This taſte is become general fince the regiſter 


ſhips have been ſubſtituted to the calleous. The 
facility of being continually ſupplied with theſe 
ſtuffs, and of getting them at a lower price, has 
ruined the manufactures of Quito, which has been 
reduced to extreme wretchedneſs. | | 
Taz country will never emerge from this ſtate 
of poverty by its. connections with Spain, to which 
it furniſhes nothing but bark. The tree which 
yields this famous remedy is ſeldom more than 
two toiſes and a half high; its trunk and branches 
are of a proportional thickneſs : it grows in foreſts 
promiſcuouſly amongſt many other plants, and is 
Propagated by ſeeds which fall to the ground of 
themſelves. The only valuable part of it is its 


* On an average about 240,000]. 


- bark, 
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K park, which is no otherwiſe prepared than by 
drying it: - The chiekeſt was always preferred, til 


ſome accurate experiments made in England, and 


frequently repeated, have ſhewn that the thinneſt 
bark was the moſt efficacious. - 1 
Ir was long believed that he barks tree vas 


ably: found on the territory of Loxa, a town 
that was founded in 1546 by captain Alonſo de 


Mercadillo. That which was in the higheſt eſti. 


mation grew two leagues to the ſouth of this place 


on the mountain of Cajanuma; and it is not more 
than fifty years ago, that ſome merchants endea- 
voured to prove by certificates, that the bark 


which they ſold came from this famous place. 
This medicine has lately been diſcovered in tbe 


neighbourhood of Riobamba, Cuenca, and ſome 
other countries, all in the province of Quito. 
Tux bark was known at Rome in 1639. The 
Jeſuits, who had brought it thither, diſtributed 


it gratis to the poor, and ſold it at an exorbitant 


price to the rich. The year following, John de 
Vega, phyſician to a vice · queen of Peru, who had 


experienced the ſalutary effects of it, eſtabliſhed it | 


in Spain at an hundred crowns a pound “. This 
remedy ſoon. acquired great reputation, which it 
maintained, till the inhabitants of Loxa, not being 
able to ſupply the demands that were made on 

them, thought of. mixing other barks. with that 
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| which there was ſo much demand for. This fraud 


diminiſhed the confidence that had been placed in 


the bark, and conſequently its price. The mea- 


About 331, 


ſures, 
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ſures, which the court of Madrid employed as 


- remedy ſo dangerous an-impoſition, were not en- 


tirely ſacceſsful. - The late diſcoveries muſt have | 


rendered this production ſo common, that it does 
not appear 9 that it * be adulterated , 


more. 
Ir is a generally received opinion, that 21 na- 


tives of the country very antiently knew the uſe of 


the bark. It is ſaid, that they infuſed it a whole 


day in water, and gave the liquor to a ſick man to 
drink without the grounds. The fear of revealing 
ſo ſalutary a remedy to the Spaniards their tyrants, | 
made them renounce it themſelves. They had ſo 
thoroughly loſt the remembrance of it, that they 
imagined it was uſed in Europe only for dying. 
Juſſieu, a French botaniſt, informed them of the 
contrary about thirty years ago. He taught them 
to diſtinguiſh the indifferent fort of bark from the 


good, and from the moſt excellent of its kind; 


and accuſtomed them to have recourſe, as we have, 


to its ſpecific virtue in intermitting fevers, 


' Taxsz people have not paid the ſame attention 
to the advice of intelligent perſons who were deſi- 
rous of perſuading them to cultivate cochineal. 9 
This is found, in certain countries of the province, 
ſimilar in every reſpe& to the cochineal of New | 
Spain. It is employed in the manufactures of 
Loxa and Cuenca ; to which circumſtance may be 
aſcribed the ſuperiority of their ſtuffs, and carpets . 
to thoſe of Quito, w where it is not uſed. If the | 
Spaniards can ever be rouzed from their inactivity 
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to purſue this ſpecies of induſtry, they will open 


to themſelves a new branch of commerce with 
Vor- Il, W 


Europe, 
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Europe, which they may enlar Ses if they Pleaſe, by 


the produce, of cinnamon. 


 TowarDs the eaſtern. ide of hs Cordeleras * | 


ſituated the countries of Quixos and Macas, which 
were ſubdued in 1559, and annexed to the province 


of Quito, There are only ſome ſcattered and 


miſerable villages there. The firſt of theſe coun. 


tries was neyer of any uſe to the mother country; 


and the ſecond hath ceaſed to be ſo, ſince the 


inſurrection of the Indians hath occaſioned the 


rich mines, which had been opened there, to be 
abandoned. Both produce cinnamon, which is 


in common uſe in Peru, and which might be much 1 


further extended, if proper attention were beltomed 
upon the cultivation of it. 

T1LL the province of Quito ſhall avail irſelf of 
its own natural advantages, the riches of New 


Grenada are limited to the metals of Popayan and 
Chaco, two provinces that were conquered i in 1336. 


* 


; The barrenneſs of theſe countries at firlt induced 


the Spaniards to form no very favourable opinion 


of their acquiſition but ſome important diſcoveries 
ſoon ſtamped a value on them. Gold mines were 
found, which are ſo much the more advantageous, 
as the working of them is neither e dif. 


ficult, nor hazardouůus. 


Tux ore is ſcattered and mixed hk the with: 
and gravel: this mixture is conveyed into. a large 
reſervoir, where it is pounded till the lighteſt parts 


eſcape from the reſervoir by a pipe. which ſerves to 


carry off the water. Then the workmen take the 
heavy matter, that is to ſay, the ſand and, ore 
— remain at the bottom, and put it into wooden 


buckey, 
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Socke which they turn circularly with a quick 5 0 * 
and uniform motion. They change the water. 
and continue to ſeparate the light matter from the 

heavy. At laſt there remains at the bottom of 
theſe tubs nothing but gold, cleared of all the ex- 

traneous bodies with which it had been combined. * 
Ic is generally found i in duſt, ſometimes i in grains 
of different ſizes. The ſame operation is repeated 
in the ſecond and third reſervoirs, that are placed 
under the firſt to receive the light parts of the gold 
that may have been carried away from the firſt 
baſon by the running of the water. Some of the 

5 workmen are employed in waſhing it, while others 
dig up the ore and carry it away. The labour is 
never interrupte. 

- Tazsz works are carried on by about eight 
thouſand blacks. Theſe ſlaves, who are never 
employed in mines of any Jepth, becauſe the cold 
there kills them, are reſerved for thoſe which are 
near the ſurface of the earth. They may every 

where be employed. without endangering their life: 
they are preferred to the Indians, who have leſs ca- 

pacity and ſtrength than they have, and eſpecially - 
leſs of that good will which gives ſtrength and 
capacity. It is univerſally the cuſtom in Popayan 
and Chaco, that they deliver every day to their 
maſter a certain portion of gold; what they can 
collect above this quantity belongs to themſelves, 

as well as What they find on thoſe days that are 
conſecrated to religion and reſt, on which they are 
the maſters of their leiſure time, on condition that 
during the feſtival they maintain themſelves, . This 
agreement puts the moſt laborious, the moſt frugal, 
= P . and 
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never ſold us any of theſe jewels except what ſhe 
herſelf had received from the new world. 
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and the moſt happy among them in a condition 
of purchaſing ſooner or later their liberty. The 
they intermix in marriage with the Spaniards; and 
the two nations now form only one and the ſame 4 
people. 
Tre Wr er their induſtry is carried 10 
Santa Fe of Bogota, which was built in 1536 by 
Gonſalvo Ximenes de Queſeda in a place where 
he arrived from the north ſea by the river of Mag. | 
delena, preciſely at the ſame time as Sebaſtian de 
Benalcazar came there from Popayan. Some vio- 
lent conteſts immediately aroſe concerning the 
boundaries between theſe two conquerors, which 
terminated in favour of Queſeda. The city which 
he had built became the- Capital of the new king- 
dom of Grenada, where in proceſs of time were 
formed the towns of Marequita, Pampeluna, 
Tocayma, and ſome others leſs conſiderable. 
Tris colony was indebted for its firſt proſperity 
to the emerald, a precious ſtone, which is tranſpa- 
rent and of a green colour, and which has no greater 
degree of hardneſs than the rock cryſtal. 
Some countries of Europe furniſh emeralds, but 
they are of a very d kind, and in lictle 


eſtimation. 
IT was for a Jong time believed Ml emeralds 


of a bright green came from the Eaſt Indies, and 
it is on this account that they have been called 
oriental. This opinion has been rejected, ſince it 
has been found impoſſible to tell the places where 
they were formed. It is now certain that Aſia has 


Tus? 
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Ae alone. The firſt conquerors of Peru 


found a great quantity of them, which they broke 
on anvils, from a perfuaſion they had that they 
would not break if they were fine. This loſs be- 
came the more. ſenſibly. felt through the impoſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering the mine from whence. the 


Incas had drawn ſo much treaſure. The moun- 


tains of new Grenada at laſt ſupplied this defi- 
ciency; they furniſhed a great quantity of eme- 


ralds, which were carried to Europe, from whence 


they were diffuſed throughout the whole world. 
Tu Spaniſh hiſtorians ſpeak with enthuſiaſn 


of the emeralds” and metals which this colony 


originally furniſhed, Some make the produce 
amount to ſums which would even aſtoniſh perſons 
who have the greateſt propenſity to the marvellous. 
Exaggeration, perhaps, has never been carried fo 
far. Tf the fabulous reports that were raiſed had 
only been approaching to the truth, the coloniſts 
would have multiplied in proportion to their riches, 


as it hath happened in all the ſettlements the opu- 


| lence: of which has never been doubtful. This 
populouſneſs does not exiſt, and no æra can be 


alledged in which there were — Nr 


emigrations. 


LI this be as it mi; theſe countries; which ares 


ſuppoſed formerly to have been ſo renowned, are 
fallen into the greateſt obſcurity : if Santa Fe. has 
in ſome degree been reſcued from ablivion, it does 
not derive this advantage from its productions, 
which are reduced to a ſmall quantity of tobacco 
of an indifferent quality that is diſpoſed of in the in- 
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8 Be K land country, to a little corn which ſerves to ſup. 


A phy Carthagena with proviſion of this kind, and 
to a ſmall number of emeralds, and a little quan- 
tity of gold, furniſhed by the valley of Neyva. 
The attention ſtill beſtowed upon it is in conſe- 
quence of the happigels i it has of being the feat of 
government, the center of all buſineſs, and the 
mart of the riches of Popayan' and Chaco. j 


Tazsz riches are carried on mules for five | 
hundred leagues, and embarked at Honda on the 
river of Magdalena, upon ſmall veſſels. After a 


few days failing they enter into a channel formed 

by nature, and enlarged about the middle of the 

laſt century, which brings them to Carthagena. In 

the ſeaſons when this channel | is without. water, 

and through the negligence of government it will 

ſoon be without | it in all ſeaſons, the voyage is car- 

1 5 ried on upon. the river, till they arrive at three days 

5 journey from this celebrated town, which they 

| afterwards travel to by land. 


R Tux place where Cartagena is at preſent 
bes. fityated, was diſcovered in 1502 by Baſtidas, who 
__ would have fertled there, .if he had not been Te- 
pulſed by. the ſavages. Several adventurers, who 
followed his foorſteps, experienced the ſame reſiſt- 
| ance. At laſt Heredia appeared in 1527; with a 
force ſufficient to reduce them. He ban ud 
peopled the town. 2 4 84 5 
Tun proſperity of this ſetlement trend thicker | 
in 1544 ſome F rench pirates, who pillaged it. In 
I 585 it was: burnt by the celebrated Drake. Poin- 
as 8925 it and 7 it in 1697. Admiral 
| Gait, e e 3 7:9 ben 7 
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Vernon was obliged in 1741 to raiſe the ſiege of it, B 0 "ad K 
though he had undertaken it with twenty-five 8 
ſhips of the line, ſix fire-ſhips, two bomb ketches, | 
and as many land 1 as FC EI to con- 
en all America. 
Arx ſo many revolations; ces . 
15 ſubſiſts in ſpleridour in a peninſula of ſand, which + 
is joined to the continent only by two narrow neck 
of land, the broadeſt of which is not thirty-five 
toiſes. Its fortifications are regular. Nature has 
placed at a little diſtance a hill of tolerable height, 
on which the citadel of St. Lazarus has been built, 
la time of peace theſe works are defended by . 
garriſon of between ſix and ſeven hundred men. 
The town is one of the beſt built, the moſt regular 
and beſt diſpoſed of any in the new world. It may 
contain twenty-five thouſand fouls, Of this num- 
ber the Spaniards form the ſixth part, the negroes, 
Indians, and ſeveral races compoſed of mixtures 
of an infinite variety, make up the remainder. 
Tunis mixture is more common at Carthagena 
than in the other Spaniſh colonies. A multirude 
of adventurers without employment, without for- 
tune, and without recommendations, are contiaually 
reſorting to this place. In a country where they 
are totally unknown, no citizen can venture to 
repoſe any confidence in their ſervices; they are 
deſtined to ſubſiſt wretehedly on the alms of the 
convents, and to lie in the corner of a ſquare, or 
at the gate of a church. If the afflictions they ex- 
perience in this miſerable ſtate bring ſome violent 
diſeaſe upon them, they are commonly aſſiſted by 
the free negro women, whoſe care and kindneſs 
| NS they 
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they require by marrying them. Such who have 


kw not the happineſs of being in a ſituation dreadful 


} 


enough to excite. the compaſſion of the women, 
are obliged to retire to ſome. village to live there 
by cultivating the ground, and reaping the fruit 
of their labours; r the haughty lazineſs of the 
inhabitants conſiders at the utmoſt ignominy. In 
reality, indolence is carried .ſo far, that men and 
women who are wealthy ſeldom. quit their * i 
mocks, and that but fur a little time. 

Two celebrated Spaniards have judged the 05 


mate to be one of the principal cauſes of this in- 


activity. The heat is exceſſive. and continual at 
Carchagena, | The torrents of water, which are 
inceſſantly pouring down from the month of May 
to November, have this peculiarity, that they never 
cool the air, which. is ſometimes a little moderated 
in the dry ſeaſon by the north-eaſt winds. The 
night i is as hot as the day. An habitual perſpira- 
tion gives the inhabitants the pale and livid colour 
of ſickly perſons. Even when they are in perfect 
health their motions partake of the ſoftneſs of 
the climate, which evidently relaxes their fibres. 
This indolence manifeſts itſelf even in their words, 
Which are always uttered ſlowly and with-a low 1 
voice. Thoſe who come hither from Europe pre- 
ſerve their freſh complexions and plumpneſs three 
or four months. They afterwards loſe both y 
falling! into inceſſant ſweats. . 
Txrs ſtate js the fore-runner of an evil Kill more 
dreadful, but the nature of which is little known. 
It is conjectured that ſome perſons. are affected 
Wich it from catching cold, others from indigeſtion. 
It 
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i manifeſts icſelf by vomiting accompanied with . VII. 


ſo violent a delirium, that the patient muſt be 
confined, to prevent him from tearing himſelf to 


pieces. He often expires in the midſt of theſe 


agitations, which ſeldom laſt above three or four 


days. Thoſe WHO have eſcaped this danger at ä 


g 7 Y L 


firſt, run no riſque for the future. We are aſſured 


from the teſtimony of men of underſtanding, that 
even upon their return to Carthagena after a long | 


abſence, -they have nothing to fear. 
Tuts town and its territory exhibit the ſpectacle 


of a hideous leproſy, which indiſcriminately at- 
racks both natives and ſtrangers: The philoſo- - 


Phers who have attempted to aſcribe this cala- 
mity to the eating of pork, have not conſidered 
that this diſtemper is unknown in the other coun- 


tries of America, where this kind of food is not 


leſs common. To prevent the progreſs of this 
diſtemper, an hoſpital has been founded in the 


country. All perſons who are ſuppoſed to be at- 
tracked with it are ſhut up here, without diſtinction 


of ſex, rank, or age. The benefit of ſo wiſe an 
eſtabliſhment is loſt through the ayarice of the 
governors, who without being deterred by the 
danger of ſpreading the diſeaſe, ſuffer the poor to 


go in and out to beg. Thus it is that the number 


of the ſick is ſo great, that the incloſure of the 
dwelling is of an immenſe extent. Every one 
there enjoys a little ſpot of ground that is marked 


out for him on his admiſſion, There he builds an 


abode ſuitable to his fortune, where he lives in 


tranquillity to the end of his days, which are often 


long, though unhappy. T his. diſorder ſo power- 
e | "ly 
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folly excites. that paſſion which is the Rrongeſt | 


| of all others, that it has been judged-neceflary t 
| permit marriage to ſuch as are afflicted with it. 
This is, perhaps, increaſing the paſſſon by in- 


creaſing the means of ſatisfying it. Theſe deſires 
appear to be irritated by the very gratification of 
them, they increaſe by their very remedies, and 
are reprod uced by each other. The wretchedneſs 


of beholding this ardent diſeaſe, which infects the 


biood, perpetuated in the children, hath given 


way to the dread of other diſorders * ans: per. 
haps, chimerical. 155 


Ir we were leſs cm with 10 aw 


diſpoſition of the Spaniards, we might perſuade 
them to make an experiment which, probably, 
would be attended with ſucceſs. There are ſome 


people in Africa that are ſituated hearly under the 


ſame latitude, who have à cuſtom of rubbing the 


| body with an oil that is expreſſed from the fruit 
of a tree that is like the palm. This oil-is'of 2 

diſagreeable ſmell, but has the ſalutary property 
of ſtopping the pores of the ſkin, and checking 


the ſweats which the heat of the climate would 


render exceſſive, eſpecially during three months of 


the year, in which a dreadful calm afflicts theſe 


Fountries. If a ſimilar method were tried at Car- 
thagena, perhaps the leproſy might be reſtrained, 


or even totally aboliſhed, We know that thoſe 
who are attacked with this diſeaſe perſpire no 


longer, and that their ſkin is hard and ſcaly: 


Would it be repugnant to the principles of ſound 


hiloſophy, to attribute it to too copious a per- 
kn which eee the fibres of the 
: 5 ſuin, 1 
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their functions? 5 The vſe of an oil or greaſe, fit to 
diminiſh this extreme degree of perſpiration, and 
at the fame time prevent its total ſuppreſnon, 
ſeems to be the method indicated by nature, to 
guard agaioft the calamity we are now ſpeaking of... 

| NorwiTHSTANDING this diſtemper, the badneſs 
of the climate, and many other inconveniences, 
Spain hath always fhewed a great predilection for 
Carthagena on account of its harbour, one of the 


beſt that is known. It is two leagues i in extent, 


and has a deep and excellent bottom. There is 
leſs agitation there, than on the moſt calm river. 
The paſſage to It formerly was ſolely by 1 the canal 
of Bocca Chica. This was ſo narrow, that only 


one veſſel could paſs, without being expoſed to 


the croſs batteries of forts erected on both ſides; 


The Engliſh in 1741 having deſtroyed the fortifi- 


cations that defended this paſſage, it was ſhut up 
by the Spaniards. "An antient canal was opened, 
which was diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that it will 
not be eaſy for an enemy's ſquadron to force it. 
This is the way wie which oe 7 now enter 
into the harbour... 


Ar the time that the trade of peru was Ge 


on by the galleons, theſe veſſels ſailed to Cartha- 
gena b before they went to Porto Bello, and viſited 


it again on their return. 'In the firſt voyage, 
they depoſited the merchandiſe that was neceſſary 


for the interior proyinces, and received the price 


of it in the ſecond. This arrangement diſpleaſed 


the merchants of Lima, who pretended that when 


yay came : back 87 the ns ny found all their | 
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country provided with the fame things. which | 


they had been to fetch at a great diſtance. They 


petitioned, and they obtained that Carthageng 
ſhould not be ſtocked till after Porto Bello. 
By this reſtriction the provinces of Santa Fe, 


| Popayan and Quit, were reduced, either to 


draw at a great expence and with . great hazard 


what they wanted from the fair itſelf, or to con. 


tent themſelves with the refuſe. of it. This ar. 
rangement, which continued ſeveral years, was 


extremely diſpleaſing to them. In 1730 a ſcheme 
was deviſed, which ſeemed proper to reconcile the 


differences. It was agreed that things ſhould be | 

re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing, but that at the 
arrival of the galleons the traffic of European 
goods ſhould ceale between the two vice. royalties. 


Spain had not yet mad: ſufficient progreſs in the 
| knowledge. of political economy to be ſenſible * | 


how far ſuch a regulation was UT to-reaſon 


- and to her intereſt. | | 1 160 


TE ſuppreſſion bf the * da no 1 


in this matter. The veſſels which ſucceſſively 


come to Carthagena to ſupply New Grenada with 

roviſions, do not annually carry away above five 
millions 2. Thoſe who know that there is more 
than double this ſum coined i in the mint of Santa 
Fe, the only money that exiſts in the country 


ſince that of Popayan was ſuppreſſed, and who 
cannot alſo be i ignorant that all the gold which the 
mines produce cannot poſſibly be coined: there, 
will be amazed at the ſmallneſs of theſe returns. 

But their aſtoniſhment will ceaſe, if they conſider 
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che quantity of gold that i is fraudulently 3 
Smuggling is carried on in ſeveral places on the 
coaſt. The riches of Chaco are chiefly conveyed 


away by the river of Atrato, which falls into the 
gulph of Darien, and thoſe of Popayan by the 
different mouths of the Magdalena, which it is 
impoſſible to guard. Spain will never ſucceed in 
breaking theſe ſmuggling connections, unleſs ſhe. 
abandons her former prejudices. A more rational 
ſyſtem would not only ſecure to her the treaſures 
ſhe is likely do loſe, but would alſo give a new 
value to the only lands of the viceroyalty that are 
cultivated with emolument to the mother- country. 
BE Tw EEx the rivers of Magdalena and Oroonoko 


is a long ſucceſſion of coaſts which occupy an im- 
menſe ſpace. Theſe were diſcovered in 1499 by 


Oi jeda, John de la Caſas, and Americus Veſputius, | 


obs landed with four ſhips at a place which they 
called Venezuela, from the reſemblance _ it ap- 


peared to them to have with Venice. The ſettle- 


ments which theſe adventurers and their followers 


attempted on the continent, were not formed with 


Remarks 
on the 
countries 
ſituated be- 
tween the 


rivers Mag- 


dalena and 
Oreonoko. 


the ſame eaſe as thoſe in the iſlands. The ſa- 


vages, who were accuſtomed to make war upon 


one another, reſiſted them with a degree of oppo- 


ſition that was ſometimes obſtinate. At laſt theſe 
ſmall detached nations, which by their natural diſ- 
poſition, or the ſtate of war they lived in, had rarely 
any fixed abode, took the reſolution either of re- 


moving themſelves far back into the inland coun- 


tries, or of ſubmitting. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of Gnall towns were 
then built, the moſt. famous of which were Cu- 


mana, 
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found mines of gold which at firſt were worked. S 


/ 
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mana, Caraccas, Verina, Coro, Maracaybo, and 
Saint Martha, In the territory of ſome of theſe were 


Their produce in the beginning was pretty con- 
ſiderable, but this ſucceſs was' only rranſitory, 5 
Whether this aroſe from there being little gold in 


them, or, as is moſt probable, that moſt of them | 
were only the branches of mines, it ſoon became 


neceſſary to abandon them. In the ſettlements 


that were deſtitute of mines, the Spaniards, thirſt. 


ing after gold and blood, went into the internal 
parts of the country to maſſacre the Indians, or 
wreſt from them what they had collected of chat 
valuable ſand in their rivers, in order to compoſe 
various ornaments of it. The laſt reſource of theſe 


deſperate men was to make ſlaves, in order to ex- | 


port them into the iſlands that their beter W. 


depopulated. ERR, 
LA Casas was incenſed at this borrible. con- 


duct. Inn 51g, he propoſed to form a colony on 


this coaſt, in: Wich no one ſhould be able to ſettle 
but with his conſent. His coloniſts were to be 
clothed in-ſuch a manner as to make it believed 
that they did not belong to the nation which had 
rendered jgſef fo odious. Their apparel was to 
be white, Fwith a croſs of the ſame colour, and 
nearly the figure of that of Calatrava. He affirm- 


ed, that with theſe kind of knights, and with 


miſſionaries inſtructed by himſelf, he ſhould be 


Able, without war, violence, or flavery, to form 
connections with the ſavages, to civilize them, 
to eſtabliſh agriculture, and even to work the 


mines that — ag diſcovered. His ambition 


was 
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twelfth of what the government ſhould draw from 


the countries e r tþ he 27 0 


ſtu diele. 

Tunis How was too o FavGurable to Gf not 
to be rejected. The ambitious who govern ſtates 
and nations, conſider them as mere objects of 
trade, and treat as chimerical every thing that 


| tends to the improvement and happineſs of the 
human ſpecies. Charles V. mortgaged the pro- 
vince of Venezuela, ſituated in the midſt of the 


coaſt we are now ſpeaking of, to the family of the 


Welſers. Theſe rich merchants of Auſburg in 


1:28 ſent thither- four hundred and fourſcore 
Grad who in avarice arid ferocity ſurpaſſed all- 
| perſons that had before appeared in the new world. 
Hiſtory accuſes them of having maffacred or 
cauſed to be deſtroyed a million of Indians. Their 
tyranny ended by a horrible cataſtrophe, and they 
were never replaced. It Was conſidered as a hap- 


pineſs, that the country which they had laid waſte 


| ſhould return under the Spaniſh dominion. 


UxroRTUNATELY the ſcenes: of horror which 
the Germans had exhibited, were renewed by 


Carjaval, who was appointed to the e 
„ © .18- 


of this unhappy country, This mo 
true, loſt his head on a ſcaffold ; but the puniſh- 


ment did not recall from the grave the victims 5 


he had ſacrificed. The depopulation was fo com- 
plete, that in 1350 a great number of - negroes 
were imported from Afrixa! on whom the hopes 


of an unbounded proſperity wete founded. The 
habit of made the * treat theſe 


ſlaves 


851 
was confined to obtaining for his expence the 5 0, 8 


4 


deſert in which the aſhes of negroes, Span 
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ſlaves with ſuch ſeverity, that they revolted. Their 


rebellions furniſhed. a-pretext for maſſacring all 
the males; and this colony once more became a 


Indians, and Germans were intermixed. Vene⸗ 
zuela fell again into that total oblivion. which alſo: 


involved the provinces that are in the vicinity of 


though the ex- 


the Oroonoko and the M 


: tent, excellence, and variety of their, ſoil might 
have invited the mother country to derive. ſeveral 


productions from them, and for the moſt part I 
very rich ones. The center of this extenſive coat. | 


is employed i in cultivating cocoa. e 


Tus cocoa tree is of a ng 1 and i FIG 
propagated from ſeeds, which are. ſown.aticertain. 
diſtances. When it begins to ſhoot, it divides 


into three, four, five, or ſix trunks, according, 


to the vigour of the root. In proportion as it 
grows, gs ape. which are always very far 
from one another, bend towards the earth. Its 
leaves, which are long and ſmooth, have an agree · 6 
able ſmell, terminate in a point, and reſemble, 


if they were gloſſy, thoſe of the orange tre. 
From the ſtem, as well as from the branches, riſes, 4 


a jonquil flower, the piſtil of which contains the ö 
huſk that incloſes the fruit. This huſk, Which s 
of the figure of a melon, and i is pointed and di- N 


vided into portions that are ſtrongly marked, 


grows to the erh of about ſix or ſeven 2 


tween Sea * ꝗ — thirty ſmall almonds. I i ; 
green during its growth. then it turns yellow z, 
which is a proof that i its s fruit begins to haye ſome 
degree 
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colour of deep. — it muſt. be gathered, 


dried immediately. ' Every ſeed of the cocoa B 
found incloſed in the diviſions of the membranes 


of the huſk. T 5 are made anhual, 


which are equal in quality and quantity. 


- Tax cocoa tree, which, begins to reward the 


labour of the. cultiyator at the end of two or three 
years, requires a moiſt ground. If i it wants water, 


it produces no fruit, withers and dies. A ſhade 
to ſhelter ir, continually from the heat of the ſun, 


As. ſoon; as it acquires ths: 
and 5 
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is not leſs neceſſary to i It. 36 ought to be ſurround- 


ed with ſtrong, trees, that under the ſhelter of them 

it may flouriſn. . The culture it further requires is 

| neither lab rious nor. expenaye, | Ic i is ſufficient to 

extirpate 8 graſs around it, hack would de- 
prixe it of Its nouriſhment... 

Troven, the, cocoa, tree is See culti- 

vated in ſeveral countries of America, and even 


grows naturally in others, it ſueceeds in no part 
of it ſo well as on the coaſt we are deſcribing. 


All the parts of America gather a little, but it 


only becomes an important object on the territory 
of Caraccas. It is reckoned that the crop of this 


valuable fruit produces more than a hundred 


thouſand fangaes of one hundred and ten pounds 


each. The country of Santa Fe conſumes twenty 
| thouſand ;\ Mexico a little more; the Canaries a 


ſmall cargo, and Europe from between fifty to 
fixty thouſand. The cultivation of this plant 


employs ten or twelve thouſand negroes. Such 
of them who in proceſs of time have obtained their 
J liberty, 
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* g's * liberty; — lc ua Nirva, where 
— — will not admit any white peoples W 
Pn commerce of Caracas 0 \whictichs tay 
45 Guaira at two! leagoes from it, lerves for a Har- 
bour, was à long time open to all the ſubjects of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, and is ſo till to thè Ate. 
4 ricans. The Eoropeans are not ſo Well treated. 
In 1728, a company was formed at Saint Seba- 
ſtian, which obtained an excluſive right of main - 
taining connections wich this part of "the new 
world. Four or five ſhips} which they Giſpatch 
every year,” fail from thence; but they retum to 
Cadiz, The fanega of eceba, Which ſeldom in 
| the colony coſts more than thirty-five livres“, that 
are paid in merchandiſe, is delivered in Spal at 
$ the fixed price of one hundred" and ninety-nine 
livres . There- is no price ſettled for” the little 
cotton, indigo, and —_ which come from | 
= this part of the new world. PTY SC e 29% 
Wu we conſider that this is all the Prodose 
_ of a coaſt which is nine hundred leagues long, and 
twenty, thirty, and forty deep, in a ſoil very often 
highly ſuſceptible of cultivation; it is impoſlible 
not to be ſeized with aſtoniſhment and indignation. 
If Spain would take effectual meaſures to beſtow 
marks of diſtinction on all perſons who are em- 
ployed in uſeful labours, the plunderers who now 
acquire at Saint Martha a miſerable ſubſiſtence by 
| ſmuggling on the river de la Hacha, and in other 
places, would then Apply themſelves”1 to hs 1c 
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tote Jo Ahat spirit of f deſtruction, which ks? * 951 o * 
hitherto been the baſia of her policy, if ſhe would d 
ſubſtitute kde principles of u and huma- 
nity; we ahauld then behold the Motilones, the 
-Guajaros; and all the ſavages chat ſurtound her Y 
back ſettlements, or who intercept their commu- | 
nication, haſten to form connections, which will 
become neceſſaruy and reciprocally uſeful, Then 
the provinces, that ate firuated between Magda - 
lena and Orooncko will riſe to that degree of | 
1 ſplendor for which they are deſtined by nature. 7 
They will excel in rich and various productions a 
great, number gf colonies, whoſe fertility has been 
celebrated for ſo long a time. Theſe, important 
objects are ſo evident, that it would be uſeleſs to 
enlarge upon them any dne * ſhall chere- 
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